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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

KS. AB. 

Rig Vedic India, by Abinaschandra Das, M.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 616 ... ... 10 8 

[The work is an attempt to find out the age of the 
culture as depicted in the Rig Veda, examined in the 
light of t e results of modern geological, archaeological, 
and ethnological investigations and drawn from a com¬ 
parative study of the early civilisations of the Deccan, 

Babylonia and Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Pre-historie Europe.] 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past 
Unveiled, by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at- 
Law. Demy 8vo. pp. 168 ... ... 3 12 

[Besides other cognate matters, the book generally 
deals with race-origins, race-developments, and race- 
movements, and differentiates, not only between Bar¬ 
barous Races and Culture-Races, but also between Bar¬ 
barous Races that were or are civilised and those that 
were or are uncivilised.] 

Caurmichael Lectures, 1918 (Ancient Indian 

History, B. C. 660 to 325), by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Demy 

8vo. pp. 230 ... ... 2 13 

[The somewhat neglected, although a most im¬ 
portant period of Indian history, which immediately 
preceded the rise of the Mauryan power, has been dealt 
with in this volume. The work throws valuable light 
on various aspects of ^he political and cultural history 
of the period, including a lucid of the story of 

the penetration of Aryan culture into the Deccan and 
into South India.] 



UNIVERSITY PUBIilCA-TIONS 


Bs. AS. 


Ancimt Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lec¬ 
tures, 1921), by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
M.A., Ph.D., P.A.8.B. Demy 8vo. pp. 241 

[A valuable contribution to the study of the 
question, with its bearings on Ancient Indian political 
and cultural History.] 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Shama 
Sastri, B.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 192 ... 

[Containing a connected history of the growth 
and development of political institutions in India, 
compiled mainly from the Hindu Sistras. The author 
being the famous discoverer and tmnslator of the 
Kautillyn ArtJiahastra, it may be no exaggeration to 
call him one of the authorities on Indian Polity.] 

Social Organization in North-East India, in 
Buddha’s time, by Richard Pick (translated 
by Sisirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.) Demy 
8vo. pp. 395 

[The German work of R. Pick is a masterly study 
of the social and cultural life of India of the Jatakas. 
Dr. Maitra^s English translation does the fullest justice 
to the original, which is hereby made accessible to those 
who do not read German.] 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, 

by Nareschandra Sen, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 109 ... 

[In this book the author traces the sources of 
Ancient Indian Law with reference to the environ¬ 
ments in society and deals with inatters regarding 
legal conceptions historically, initiating a somewhat 
new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman Law, in the study of 
problems of Hindu Law.] 

Political History of Ancient India (From the 
Accession of Parikshit to the extinction of the 
Qupta Dynasty), by Hemchandra Raychau- 
dhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 374 ... 

[Dr. Raichaudhuri^s work in the domain of Indology 
is characterised by a rare sobriety and by a constant 
reference to original sources, and this makes his conlri- 
• btttions specially valuable. We have here probably the 
first attempt on scientific lines to outline the political 
history of India of the Pre-Biiddhistie period from 
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about the JOth Century B. C. and the work is one of 
great importance to Indian history.] 

Ancient Romic Chronology, by H. Bruce 

Hannah, Bar-at-IiaWf Royal 8vo. pp. 60 ... I 8 

[The book deals with the method of embodying some 
original researches of Mf, H. B. Hannah in the domain 
of chronology and computation of time in Ancient 
Egypt, as well as other connected matters, the process 
being shewn through various internal evidences.] 

Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 325 ... ... 6 0 

[One of the pioneer works on Indian pre-history 
by a young Indian scholar, who is well-posted in the 
latest work in this subject.] 

International Law and Customs in Ancient 
India, by Pramathauath Banerjee, M.A., B.L, 

Royal 8vo. pp. 161 ... ... 4 0 

[In this interesting book the author demonstrates 
the elaborate code of International Law and military 
usages which existed in Ancient India, and a cursory 
glance will show that the Ancient Indian usage in 
this matter was much more elaborate and much 

more humane than that followed by all nations 
of antiquity and even by nations of Modern Europe.] 

Economic Condition of Ancient India, by J. N. 

Samaddar, B.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 165 ... 3 0 

[A brilliant study, which embodies a reconstruction 
of economic data and of economic theories in Ancient 
India from treatises and from scattered references in 
early Hindu and Buddhist literature. This is the first 
systematic attempt to deal with this im^xirtant sub¬ 
ject. " The author in course of his six lectures lays 
bare to us the underlying Spirit and principles of the 
great Hindu Civilisation. He has taught us to look 
not merely at the actions of the Ancient Indians and 
their glorious achievements in the domains of Econo¬ 
mics and Polities but he has unfolded the environ¬ 
ments in which they were wrought, the motives which 
impelled them and the ambition which inspired them.” 

The book has been highly praised by Dr. Sylvain Levi, 

Dr. Jolly, Prof. Wintemitz, Sir John. Bucknill, Dr. A. . • 

Marshal], Prof. Hopkins, Prof. Telang, Dr. Keith and 
many other distinguished savants.] 
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UNlVEBSITir PUBLIC ATlOltS* 


Spme Contribution of South India to Indian 
Culture by S. Krishnaswami Aiyengar, M.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 460 

[The contribution of the Dravidian intellect under 
Aryan guidance, to general culture of Hindu India is 
the fascinating topic which our author, an acknowledged 
authority of South Indian history, brings before the 
student.] 


2. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. 
Yamakami. Royal 8vo. pp. 371 

[The book presents in a comprehensive though 
short form a complete view of Buddhistic Philosophy, 
both of the Mahayana and Hinayana Schools.] 

Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philo¬ 
sophy, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. Royal 
8vo. pp. 48 

[The book embodies the results of a scientific en¬ 
quiry by the author, from the historical standpoint, 
into successive stages in the genesis and increasing 
organic complexity of a system of thought in India, 
supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as afforded 
by the discourses of Gautama, the Buddha.] 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of 
Indian Buddhism, by Ryukan Kimura. Sup. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 80 ... 

[It is a comprehensive manual of charts, giving an 
explicit idea of the Buddhist doctrines, as promulgated 
in diverse ways by diverse Buddhist Philosophers.] 

The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. Royal 
8vo. pp. 468 

[The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and 
growth of Indian Philosophy from the Vedas td the 
Buddha, and seeks to establish order out of chaos—to 
. systematise the teachings of the various pre-Buddhistic 
sages and seers, scattered ‘ in Vedic literature (Vedas, 
BrBhmanasj'Gpanishads) and in the works of the Jainas, 
the Ajivikas and the Buddhists.] 
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Prakrit Dhammapada, by B. M. Barua, M.A., 

D.Lit., and S. N. Mitra, M.A. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 320 ... ... ... ... 5 0 

[A new edition of the Dutreuil de Khins .Kharosthi 
MS. of the Dhammapada, of which an edition was 
published Journal Asiatique in 1897 by M. Senart. 

The joint-editors have ’ reconstructed whole passages 
from minute fragments not utilised by M. Senart, 
and they have brought in the results of their vast 
and deep Pali studies in establishing the text The 
importance of the Dhammapada as a world classic need 
not be emphasised too much. In the introductory 
essay, there is an able study of the question of the 
literary history of this work. 

Studies in Vedantism (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship^ 1901), by Krishnachandra 
Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 82 ... 8 12 

[It is a treatise dealing on Vedantic lines intended 
to bring out the relations of the system to modern 
philosophical systems.] 

The Study of Patanjali {Griffith Memorial Prize, 

1915), by S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 209 ... ... ... 8 

[Here we have an account of the Yoga system of 
thought, as contained in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, 
according to the interpretations of Vyasa, Vacaspati 
and Vijnana Bhiksu, with occasional references to the 
views of other systems by an acknowledged authority 
on Hindu Philosophy.] 

Jivatman in the Brahma Sutras, by Abhaykumar 

Guha, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 285 ... 3 12 

[It is a comparative treatise on the Jivatman as 
described in the Brahma Sutras, based on 15 original 
commentaries and on numerous other works,philosophical, 
religious, scientific, and literary, of the East and the 
West. In deducing his conclusions, the author has 
fully discussed the s^ras in the light of the commen¬ 
taries of the different Schools and has treated of the 
Vedanta from a standpoint hitherto untouched by 
scholars.] 



6 UNI VERITY PUBLIOATfONS 

K«. A.«. 

Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, by 

Hemohandra Baychaudhuri, M.A., Fh.D. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 156 ... ... 2 13 

[The book contains materials for a connoted 
history of Vaishnavisra from the Vedic times to the 
age of the early Tamil AcSryas who laid the foun¬ 
dation of the iSrl Vaishnava School. The author 
takes into consideration only works of proved antiquity 
and epigraphieal records. His method of treatment is 
strictly scientific, and he comes to a number of 
interesting conclusions, among which is the establishment 
of the historic personality of Visudeva-Krishna and the 
determination of the doctrines of the old Bhigavata 
sect.] 

A Short History of the Mediaeval School of 
In diao Logic {Q-riffith Memorial Prize, 1907), 
by Mahamabopadhyaya Satischandra Vidya- 
bhushan, M.A., Ph.D. Boyal 8vo. pp. 209 ... 7 8 

[The two principal systems of the Mediaeval School 
of Indian Logic, viz., the Jaina Logie and the Buddhist 
Logie, have been thoroughly expounded here by bring¬ 
ing together a mass of information derived from 
several rare Jaina Manuscripts and Tibetan xylographs 
hitherto inaccessible to many. In the appendices a short 
and general history of the University of Nslanda and the 
Royal University of Vikramslla has also been given.] 

A History of Indian Lo^c by Mabamaho- 
padbyaya Satiscbandra Vidyabhusban, M.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 690 ... ... 16 0 

[A monumental work. Dr. Vidyabhusana has 
given here a detailed account of the system of NySya, 
and has left no source of information, whether Brahma- 
nical, or Buddhist (Indian and Tibetan), or Jaina, 

> untapped. The history is brought down from the days 
of the Vedas to the 19th century, and is full of facts 
wrfl disposed and lucidly set forth. 

The author did not live to see the publication of a 
work which is sure to make his name immortal in the 
annals of Indology.] 

Adwaitabad (Bengali), by Kokileswar Sastri 

Vidyaratna, M.A. Royal 8to. pp. 233 ... 3 0 

[In the present work the author has given an 
admirable exposition of the Vedantic theory of 
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Rb. An. 

Adwaitavada in alPite different aspects. The work 
consists of five chapters. In the first chapter, the nature 
of Nirgnn Brahma and its relation to the world and the 
individual souls have been discussed and Sankara has 
been absolved from the charge of Pantheism. In 
Chapter II the nature of the individual Beings and 
Selves has been discussed. The fact that the Sankara 
school has not resolved the ‘ Individual ’ into qualities 
and states has been carefully examined. In Chapter 
III the author thoroughly discusses the doctrine of the 
‘ Unreality of the Universe ’ and has attempted 
to prove that the Sankara school has not abolished 
the reality of the world Chapter IV discusses 
the ethical theory, individual freedom, the Brahma- 
S^khy&tkara, the * contemplation of the Beauti¬ 
ful ’ and the final salvation in the transcendental 
goal. Here the relation between Karma and Juana 
has been well brought out and bears the impress of 
originality. In Chapter V, an attempt has been made 
to trace the rafiyavtida of Sankar’s school to the Rig 
Veda as its original source.] 


3. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hymns (with the commentary of 

Sayana) Demy 8vo. pp. 134 ... ... 2 13 

Manu Smriti, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., C.I.E., 
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[It is a translation of the laws of Manu with the 
* commentary of Medbatithi—decidedly superior to 
Mandalik’s edition and Gharpure’s work. The present 
edition has been compiled wifh the help of several 
manuscripts obtained from various places, setting forth 
textual, explanatory, and comparative notes in quite a 
novel and intelligible manner.] 
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Inscriptions of Asoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandar> 
kar, M.A., Ph.D., and 8. N. Majumdar, M.A. 

Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 104 ... ... 4 4 

[The various texts of the rook, pillar and other 
inscriptions are given in parallel lines to enable the 
student to compare the different readings at a glance.j 

Bhela Samhita. Royal 8vo. pp. 282 ... 9 0 

[It contains the complete text of the Bhela 
Samhita, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises 
on Indian Medicine.] 


II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN) 

Siva Chhatrapati by Surendranath Sen, M.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 284 ... ... 4 14 

[A translation of the oldest systematic biography 
in Marathi of the great Maratha hero, the Sabhasad 
BaMar, with extracts from Chitnis and ^ivadigtnjaya 
with explanatory notes.] 

* Administrative System of the Marathas by 

Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 663 ... ... ... ... 12 0 

[It is an exhaustive account of the polity that 
prevailed during the centuries of Maratha domination. 

Dr. Sen has closely studied the available original 
sources and this work is undoubtedly the n-ost valuable 
contribution on Maratha administrative system that 
has yet appeared in English.] 

Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, by J. N. 

Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) Sup. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 191 ... ... ... 2 13 

[It is a historical review of the social and economic 
condition of Bengal in the Sixteenth Century of the , 

Christian era—^the renaissance in Bengal—in the light 
of the facts set forth in contemporary Bengali literature 
«. in historical records, and writings of European 
tnvellersin Bengal.] 

* Out o/ stock. 4 revised edition is in the jprest,. 
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India in the Seventeenth Century, by J. N. 

Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) Demy 8vo. 
pp. 252 

[The condition of India in respect of its political, 
social, and economic aspects, in the early years of the 
East India Company, has been described in this volume 
with the help of the narratives of European travellers 
and foreign observers who were drawn to this land by 
their love of adventure, the fascination of romance, 
and the call of the East.] 

Documents and Extracts illustrative of the 
British Period of Indian History. Demy 
8vo. pp. 474 

[This volume puts together in a compendious form 
a few of the more important documents which tend to 
throw light on the British period of Indian History 
with special reference to the times of Warren Hastings, 
Cornwallis, and Wellesley, the three Governors General, 
with whose names particularly the rise and progress of 
Briiish power in the East is most intimately connected. 
It traces at the same time chronologically through 
these documents the successive stages in the constitu¬ 
tional development of British authority in India.] 

Historical Records of Baroda by Hai Bahadur 
B. A. Gupte, M.R.S.A., F.Z.S. (with annota¬ 
tions). Royal 8vo. pp. 163 

[Compiled from original Maratha documents, 
which throw a sidelight on the transactions of the 
Hon’ble East India Company’s Officers, offer glimpses 
of the Baroda administration, describe the Poona 
politics during the last stages of the Maratha Empire, 
and record the working of the almost nominal sway of 
the Baja of Satara. Profusely illustrated.] 

* England’s Works in India ... ... 

Bharate Ingraj (Bengali Edition). Crown 8vo. 

pp. 200 

[A Bengali version of * England's Work in India ^ 
by Pandit Tarakumar Kaviratna and Prof, Jogindra* 
nath Samaddar.l 

Bharate Ingraj (Devanagri Edn.) 

• Text Book 
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2. ISLAM. 

A History of Islamic People, by S. Khuda 
Bukhsh, M.A., B.O.L., Bar-at-Law. Demy 
8vo. pp. 177 

[Translated from the German of Dr. Weils’ Ge~ 
seAtchte det tslamitisehen V6lhef-~-z, descriptive account 
of Mohammad and the Qura’n, as also of the Caliphate. 
The conflict of ideas in early Arabdom, the narrowness 
of early Arabic rationalism and the evolution of Islamic 
culture on a broad and humanitarian basis during the 
time of the Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad is described 
with the skill of an artist, and altogether the book 
forms a most fascinating introduction to the mentality 
and general outlook of Islam in the first few centuries 
of its history.] 

* The Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Khuda 
Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law 

[Translated from von Kremer’s Knliurgesckichie 
det Orienti. The book deals not with the dry and 
wearisome details of military operations, nor does it 
concern itself with court intrigues, but opening with 
an account of the death of the Prophet and the 
trouble that arose over the question of succession, gives 
in a vivid, and delightful style an account of all that 
was of enduring value in Islam or Islamic civilisation.] 


III. LAW. 

Effect of War on Contracts {Onauth Ncmth 
Deb Prize, 1917), by Prafullaohandra Ghosh, 
M.A., B.L. J)emy 8vo. pp. 162 

. [The book describes at length the changes brought 
about by the last European War in the commercial 
and financial relations of nations and individuals.] 

Trading with the Enemy {Onauth Nauth Deb 
Prize, 1918), by A. 0. Gupta, M.A., B.L. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 149 

[The volume deals with the general principles of 
the law (according to the English Common Law) of 
Trading ^th the Enemy to which the last European 
War lent interest and prominence.] 

• Out qf itock. 
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Legal Aspects of Strikes {Onauth Nauth Deh 
Prizet 1919)^ by Prabodhchandra Ghosh, 
M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 61 

[In the opinion o£ the author, concerted move¬ 
ments of labour analogous to strikes are as old as 
history itself. In dealing with the history of strikes 
he, therefore, traces their origin and course, not only 
from a legal point of View but also from a historical 
standpoint and discusses the remedial measures in the 
light of the condition of labour in other countries.] 

Occupancy Right —Its History and Incidents 
{Onawth Nomth Deb Prize)^ by Badharaman 
Hookerjee, B.L. Vakil (Calcutta High 

Court), Author of the Law of Benami. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 436 

[The work contains a history of Land Tenure in 
India from the earliest Vedie age down to the modern 
times and traverses practically most of the important 
and relevant portions of the Bengal Tenancy Act as 
explained in the leading cases on the subject, and 
indicates the basic principles thereof not done in any 
other previous publications.] 

Position of Woman in Hindu Law, by Dwarka 
Nath Mitra, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 768 

[The book traces historically the various stages in 
the development of the position of women in Hindu 
Law.] 

The Theory of Sovereignty, by Sasankajiban 
Bay, M. A., M.L., D.L. Printed at an outside 
Press. Demy 8vo. pp. 360 

[The work is the thesis by the author for the 
degree of Doctor of Law. The author has sought 
to formulate a correct theory of ^w by critically 
analysing the conception of Sovereignty and investi¬ 
gating the entire history of the theory of Sovereignty. 
The work has been divided into three books. Book I 
deals with the ‘ Origin of Law and the State,’ Book II 
treats of the ‘ Manifestation of Sovereign Power in the 
Different Systems of Polity ’ and Bopk III presents 
‘ A Critical Exposition of Sovereignty.’] 


IX 
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The Thecwry of Adoption {Jogendrachcmdra 
Ghosh FrizOf 1909), by Pandit Burvasula 
Sriram Sastri. Demy 8vo. pp. 59 

[It discusses the origin and merits of the theory of 
adoption in a Hindu family.] 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Func¬ 
tions by R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp> 24i4i ••• ••• ••• 


LEADING CASES. 

♦Leading Cases, Part I, Hindu Law. Royal 
8vo. pp. 245 

* Leading Cases, Part II, Muhammadan Law. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 171 

* Ditto Part III, Land Tenures, Land 

Revenue and Prescription. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 158 ... ... ... 

* Leading cases, Part IV, Law of Transfer infer 

vivos. Royal 8vo. pp. 108 

* Ditto Part V, English Law of Real 

Property and Law of Intestate and Testa¬ 
mentary Succession in British India. Royal 
8vo. pp. 108 

* Ditto Part VI, Equity and Trust. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 170 

* Ditto Part VII, Law of Contracts 

and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 227 

* Ditto Part VIII, Law of Evidence, 

Civil Procedure and Limitation. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 89 

* Ditto Part IX, Law of Crimes and 

General Principles of 0. P. Code. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 102 

* Supplementary cases on— 

Hindu Law, Part I.^ Royal 8vo. pp. 146 ... 

Ditto Part II „ „ „ 130 ... 

Muhammadan Law „ „ „ 69 ... 

Land Tenures and Prescription. Royal 
8vo. pp. 97 
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Transfer of Property. Royal 8vo. pp. 96 ... 0 8 

Real Property. Royal 8vo. pp. 23 ... 0 6 

Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 27 0 8 

Evidence and Civil Procedure. Royal 8vo. pp. 164 1 0 

Limitation. Royal 8vo. pp. 37 ... ... 0 8 

Law of Crimes „ • „ „ 141 ... 10 

IV. ECONOMICS, &c. 

Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kydd, 

M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 198 ... ... 4 8 


[This publication discusses the conditions and terms 
of employment of factory labour by tracing a history 
of the Indian Factory Acts since 1802.] 

Regulations of Jail Labour, &c. Demy 8vo. 

pp. ... ... .. 0 6 

[This booklet presents Government opinion on the 
subject of Jail Industries in British India, with special 
reference to their competition with similar industries 
carried on by private enterprises.] 

History of Police Organisation in India. Demy 

8vo. pp. 63 ... ... ... 0 12 

[The book shows how from its earliest stages the 
working of the Police has come up to what it is to-day 
and what part it plays in establishing order in the 
society and what further improvements it requires for 
the betterment of social relationship.] 

Economic Causes of Famines in India. {JBee- 
reswar Mitter Medals 1905)^ by Satischandra 
Ray, M.A. Demy. 8vo. pp. 85 ... 4 4 

[The causes of famine and remedies against it have 
been elaborately discussed in this book and a statistical 
information adduced shewing the financial effect of 
the calamity and its relation to mortality. The author 
shows by facts and arguments as also by quoting 
several extracts from official records, that true remedies 
lie in the hands of Government.] 

Self-Government and the Bread Problem, by * 

Oapt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) (Board) 

Demy 8vo. pp. 128 .... ... ,1-8 

Do. * (Cloth) Demy 8vo. pp. 128 • ... 1 14 
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[The fundajaaental fact dealt with in this book is 
that industrial progress having rendered very great 
use of unskilled lalraur possible, the foundation of a 
co-operative organisation might be laid with the young 
to their own immense advantage. The book solves 
problems of the greatest moment to the State.] 

Non-co-operation and the Bread Problem, by 

Oapt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. (Eetd.) Demy 

8vo. pp. 23 ... ... ... 0 6 

[In this treatise the author presents his views with 
regard to economic organisation and shows how it can 
help industrial development of the country befitting 
the masses,] 

Man and Machine Power in War and Recon¬ 
struction, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, K.E. 

(Betd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 164 ... ... 18 

[In this book the author has tried to solve the 
great poverty problem by showing how the economic 
condition of the country can be improved by machine- 
power, only when individuals, for whose benefit it is 
applied, co-operate and how man-power serves little 
purpose without the aid of machine-power.] 

Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its 
Remedies, by Satischandra Bay, M.A. Boyal 
8vo. pp. 493 ... ... ... 7 0 

[It treats of Indian economic problems in one of 
their aspects, the materials being collected from old 
and inaccessible Blue Books, proceedings of Legis¬ 
lative Councils, and Government Reports and Publica¬ 
tions. The compilation is designed to be a source-book 
and guide for students of Indian Economics.] 

Land Revenue Administration in India, by 

Satischandra Bay, M.A. Boyal 8vo. pp. 142 2 13 

[Compiled from red-letter reports of the five major 
• provinces of India revised by the Governments. The 
book deals with matters of immense interest to a great 
majority of the population of India. Apart from its 



Lectures on Indian Railway Economics, by S. 

C. Ghosh. Part I, Demy 8vo. pp. 72 ... 18 

Do. Part II, „ „ „ 98 ... 3 0 

Do. Part III, „ „ „ 166 ... • 3 0 
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[The book reviews the general railway policy in India 
and in addition to a detailed history of the working of 
Railways deals with every particular connected with 
the Railway System.] 

Protection for Indian Steel, by E. H. Solomon, 

M.A., Sometime Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Political Economy, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and Benares 
Hindu University ... ... ... 5 0 

[The problems dealt with in the book are ;—Is pro¬ 
tection necessary ? Marginal rs. high protection, 
comparative costs of production. The conditions for 
Imperial preference. Methods and extent of protection. 

Bounties and import duties. Subsidiary industries 
and their treatment.] 

V. PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophical Currents of Present Day, by Stein 
(translated by Sisirkumar Maitra, M.A., 

Ph.D.) Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 250 ... 4 8 

JDo. Vol. 11. „ „ „ 162 ... 4 8 

[Translated from the well-known work of Stein.] 

Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Hiralal 

Haidar, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 67 ... 3 12 

[The theory advanced in this book provides a 
philosophical foundation for the empirical fact of mtjil- 
tiple personality. It also explains what the * subliminal 
self’ of man is. The real theory of Hegel has thus 
been interpreted in this publication. It really 
strikes out a fresh line of thought by which a new 
meaning has been attached to the usual British 
interpretation of Hegel.] 

Socrates, Vol. I (in Bengali: illustrated), by 

Bajanikanta Guha, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 584 6 0 

[The author, as a preliminary to the study of 
the life and thought of the great Greek philosopher, 
gives in this volume a detailed account of Greek 
life and culture instituting interesting comparison 
with the life of the Ancient Aryans in India. The 
author is one of the few Indians who has a fami¬ 
liarity with Greek authors in the original, and this 
work may be said to be the most autheutio work in 
Bengali on ancient Greek civilisation.] 
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Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy (English 
edition), by Pandit Kokileswar Sastri, Vidya- 
ratna, M. A., Post-graduate Lecturer in Hindu 
Philosophy in the Calcutta University ... 4 0 

[The work is a brilliant exposition.of the Sankara- 
School of the Vedanta Philosophy. The most striking 
feature of the work is the full consideration of various 
altogether new issues such as—(1) whether Sankara 
has denied the reality of the objects of the universe, 

(2) whether individuality has been resolved in his 
system of Philosophy into mere relations and actions 
and whether the Ego cannot be held to be an active 
power, (3) whether Vedanta advocates inertia, empty¬ 
ing of the human mind rather than its expansion, 

(4) whether Sankara^s Theory can be called Pantheism, 
and so on. The work will prove an indispensable 
companion for the thorough and correct understanding 
of the great Mfiyd-V4da in its various aspects. Copious 
authoritative quotations from Sankara's commentaries 
on the 10 Upanishads, Brahma-Sutra and Gita have 
been given in the footnotes enhancing the value of the 
work, which are an invaluable mine of information^ on 
the subject. The author attempts also to clear up 
various misinterpretations and misrepresentations of 
the Sankara-Vedanta, giving a correct and right 
exposition. 

The book has been highly praised by distinguished 
scholars like Profs. A. Berriedale Keith, M. Winter- 
nitz, S. V. Lesney, J. H. Muirhead, J. Jolly, Sir 
George A. Grierson, Dr. P. K. Roy, etc.] 


VI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

1. GRAMMARS, &c. 

* Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatukosh. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 266 ... ... 2 0 

* Do. do. (Bengali Edn.) Demy 

8vo. pp. 246 ... ... ... 2 0 

* BalSvataro or an Elenaentary Pali Grammar. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 168 ... 1 0 


* Text Book. 
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A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, by 

H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Eoyal 
8vo. pp. 416 ... ... ... 11 4> 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dawsam- 

dup Kazi. Koyal 8vo. pp. 1003 ... 16 0 

Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. 

Phillott, M.A., Ph.D., E.A.S.B. Boyal 

8vo. pp. 949 ... ... ... 14 0 

[Perhaps the largest and most compendious grammar 
of Persian in existence. It is written by one who is a 
recognised authority on Persian.] 

Sabda-sakti-Prakasika by Pandit Jagadisa 

Tarkaliinkara, Part I. Demy 8vo. pp. 158 ... 1 6 

Selections from Avesta and Old Persian. Eirst 
Series, Part I, by 1. J. S, Taraporewala, B.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 265 ... ... 6 0 

Arranged on a most convenient plan—the text in 
roman letters, with a literal Knjjlish translation on 
the paae opposite, each text and translation being 
folloived by ‘^laVjorate Htiiinisiic and other notes—the 
book is intended [nimurily for students of Sanskrit. 

No lini.sheii anskniist can do widiout some 
acquaintance with Avei-tan, and Dr. Tsiraporevvala's 
book, already adopted for eja.'s v\ork in several 
European Universitie-^, is by far the best ehrestomathy 
of Avesta- I'he Selections have been highly praised 
by distinsjnished scholars like Frofe. llajisou, Alfred 
Hillebrandt, L. D. Barnett, Otto Jasperson, J. Jolly, 

F. O. Schrader, A. 11. Keith, Hermann Jacobi, Dr. F. 

W. Thomas, Sir George A. Grierson, Ilev. Father R. 
Zimmermann, etc., etc. 

2. BENGALI. 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijaychandra 

Majuradar, B.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 318 7 0 

[The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the 
origin of the Bengali Language and the various 
influences—linguistic, etlimc, social—that shaped 
and moulded its earlier h»story.] 

History of Bengali Language’ and Literature, by 

Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.LitL 
Demy 8vo. pp. 1067 ... 16 12 

[A comprehensive view of the development of the 
Bengali Language and Literature from the earlieit 

8 
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times down to 1850. This book has very little affinity 
with the anthoi^s epoch-making Bengali work on the 
name Biibjecti the arrangement adopted in the present 
work being altogether new and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in the Bengali treatise, having been 
incorporated in it. It has been accepted by orientalists 
everywhere as the most complete and authoritative 
work on the subject. The book is illustrated by 
many pictures including five coloured ones.] 

Bengali Ramayanas, by Bai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8yo. 
pp. 385 

[In this book the author advances certain theories 
regarding the basic materials upon which the Epic of 
Valmiki was built and the ideals presented therein as 
also the sources of the Bengali Ramayanas and the 
principles contained in them.] 

The Vaishnava Literature of Mediseval Bengal, 

by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., 
D. Litt. Demy 12mo. pp. 312 

[The book contains a connected history of the 
influence of Vaishnava Literature of the Mediseval 
Age on the development of Bengali Language, with 
concluding chapters on the relation between the 
Buddhistic and Vaishnava creeds and similarity 
between Vaishnavism and Christianity. It clearl}*^ 
shows how religion once played a great part in 
the building up of our national literature.] 

Chaitanya and His Age, by Rai Bahadur 
Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 4i53 ... ... ... ... 

[The book gives a complete and consistent history 
of Chaitanya, his religious views, and of the sects that 
follow his religion, with an account of the condition of 
Bengal before the advent of the great subject of the 
memoirs. Everything dealt with in the book is based 
on old authority.] 

Chaitanya and His Companions, by Rai 
Bah^ur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 841 ... 

[The book presents short life-sketches of Sri 

. . Chaitanya and his Bhaktas with a general histoiy of 
the Yftishnava dootrint and a comparative study of 
mystiouw (occffiental oriental).] 
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Bengali Prose Style, by Rai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 184 

[The book throws light on the lingaistic features of 
the earli^t period of our modern prose literature (1800 
to 1857) and gives many interesting specimens of 
the ever-changing forms of our progressive speech. 
In fact, it is a history of the evolution of modern 
Bengali Prose.] 

Typic^ Selections from Old Bengali Language, 

edited by Rai Bahadur Dineschandm Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. In two parts. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 2087 

[These volumes contain specimen writings of known 
or unknown Bengali authors from the ancient times 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century, thus 
showing the development of the Bengali style and 
Bengali language. The meanings of old and difficult 
words and phrases have been fully given on each page 
in foot-notes. Several beautiful coloured pictures 
illustrate the Volumes.] 

Folk Literature of Bengal, by Rai Bahadur 
Dineachandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 404 

[In this book the author traces the sources of Folk¬ 
tales and through the mirror of some of these tales 
shows the ancient customs and thoughts of the people 
of Bengal—the materials of hidden historical knowledge 
which may go a great way towards the reconstruction 
of a history of this province.] 

Eastern Bengal Ballads—Mymensingh, by 

Rai Bahadur Dineachandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 
Royal 8vo. in two parts, complete in 900 
pages. Vol. I, Part I 

Do. (Maimansingha Geetika) Vol. I, Part II 

[This volume contains an English rendering of the 
original Bengali ballads with an introduction by tbe 
compiler in Part I and the Bengali text in Part II. 
There are eleven pen and ink sketches attached to the 
work and a literary map indicating the position of tbt 
villages connected with the incidents of the ballade 
has been appended to Part I. Tbe excellence of these 
ballads which reveals altogether a new find of supreme 
interest in the field of old Bengali literature ba» been 


Id 
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attested to by European critics and Lord Ronaldshay *“• '*■ 

says in the foreward written by him that ** these 
ballads should prove a-mine of wealth alike to the 
philologist and the historian and last, but not least, 
to the administrator who seeks to |)eiietrate the inner 
thought and feeling of the people.”] 

Kavikankan Chandi, f'art I, edited by Rai 
Bahadur Dines Chandra Sen, Charu Chandra 
Banerjee and Hrishikesh Basu . ... 6 0 

[In the preface of the book there is an interesting 
account of the original manuscripts of tlie Chauclikavya 
preserved in the temple of Singhabahini attached to 
the house of the poet at Damunya. The present edi¬ 
tion which is based on a copy of the original manus¬ 
cripts brings the poem up to the story of Kalaketii 
and contains 350 pages of Royal 8vo. size. Babu 
Charuchandra Banerjee, one of the editors, has written 
a very elaborate commentary on the poem which will 
be published in a separate volume.] 

Gopichandra, Part I, Royal 8vo. pp. 311 ... 4 8 

[It is a recension of the story of Raja (Jopiehandra, 
one of the greatest pre-Moslem legends of liengal, as 
taken down from oral recitation in Nortliern Bengal. 

The text has been supplemented by different oH>er 
recensions from Bengal, as printed by other scholars.] 

Early Bengali Prose, by S. R. Mitra. Demy 

8vo. pp. 184 ... ... ... 3 0 

[The book contains a few typical specimens of old 
Bengali Prose which was written before the advent of 
British rule and the establishment of the printing 
press in Bengal. By the compilation of this volume, 
the author has established the fact that there existed 
a considerable amount of Bengali Prose writing long 
before the Serampore Missionaries or the Pandits of 
the Fort William College or even Baja Rammohan 
Roy ever dreamt of creating a general prose style.] 

Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century 

{Premchand Roychand' Sludentahip thesiM, 

1917), by S. K. De, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 

8vo. pp. 630 ... ... ... 8 6 

[It is a historical review of the course of Bengali 
literature from its decadence after Bharatchandra'e 
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death to its rejuvenation under the British influence 

with a background of st»cial and political hisrory. Tiie 
materials' have been collecred fnftn SMUices hitherto 
inaccessible to many.] 

The Origin of Bengali Script {Jubilee 
Research Prize, 1913), by Rakhaldas 
Banerjee, M.A. Beiny 8vo. pp. 122 ... 3 0 

[The book gives a history of the development of the 
Bengali alphabet. It is a valuable eontributiou to 
Indian Palaeography,] 


3. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, 

edited by Bijaychandra Majiimdar, B.A., 

B.L. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 303 ... 11 4 

Do. Vol. II. „ „ „ 220 ... 11 4 

[This is on the plan of Dr. D. C. '^en’s Typical 

Selections from tiengali. It has an excellent intro¬ 
ductory essay.] 

Selection^ from Hindi Literature, edited by 

Lala Sitaram, B.A. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 351 6 0 

Do. Vol. II. „ „ „ 383 6 0 

Do. Vol. III. „ „ „ ... 6 0 

Do. Vol. IV. 

[On the same plan as the previously noted Oriya 
selections. There is a fine Introduction in Vol 1.] 

Assamiya Sahityer Chaneki (Typical Selections 
from the Assamese Literature) by Pandit 
Hemchandra Goswami, vi.R.S A., P.R.A.S., 
of Assam Civil Service and Editor of 
“ Hema-Kosha.” 

* 

The book consists of three Volumes. In it the 
Assamese literature has been treated in six different 
periods on Historical and Philological considerations. 

The first period (600 AtD.—8it0 A. D.) deals with the 
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Cradle songs, the Pastoral songs, the Bihu songs and 
the ballads of Assam. The second period (800 A.D.— 

1200 A.D.) deals with the mantras and the aphorisms 
of Assam. In the third period (1*200 A.D.—1450 A.D.) 
the translation of the Puranas and the Bamayana in 
Assamese was taken in hand for the first time to 
prepare the way for Vaishnavism. In the fourth period 
(1450 A.D.—1800 A.D.) in which all the great writers 
of ancient Assamese literature flourished, the literature 
was chiefly employed for the propagation of Yaishna- 
vism. The fifth period begins about 1600 A.D. with 
the consolidation of the Ahom power in the country 
and extends up to 1800 A.D. about which time the 
country came under the British rule. The sixth period 
commences in 1800 A.D. and continues up to the 
present time. 

Vol. I Contains selections from the first 
three periods besides an intro¬ 
duction in English dealing 
with the history of the language 
and literature. In the Press. 

Vol. II Contains selections from the fourth 
and the fifth period, and 
Part I, pp. 420 ... ... 6 0 

Part II, pp. 421-830 ... 6 0 

Part III 
Part IV 

Vol. Ill Contains selection from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic 
words with meanings will be 
appended to it. 

Part I, pp. 347 ... 6 0 

Part II, pp. 348-648 ... 6 0 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by 
Lala Sita Bam, B.A., Sahityaratna, Royal 
8vo. Pp. 345 ... ... ... 6 0 

This work is divided into 6 .books. Each book has 
an introduction in English and contains extracts from 
works of classical Hindi writers on the subject. 

." It is needless to say that seleetious made by 
this aster of Hinui are admirably done. We shall 
eagerly await the’suceeeding volpme# for which as ' 
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for these we are confident of an enthusiastio reception.” 
—The Hindustan Bevieto, for July, 1923. 

i. * 

4. CALSSICAL TEXTS. 

(Prescribed by the University.) 

* Matriculation Arabic Course— 1925. Royal 

8vo. pp. 80 

* Matriculation Persian Course— 1926. Royal 

8vo. pp. 97 

* Matriculation Course in Classical Tibetan. 

Royal 8?o. pp. 100 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). 

Crown 8vo. pp. 108 ... 

* Do., II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221 

Matriculation Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 400 ... 

* l.A. Arabic Course, 1926. Royal 8vo. pp. 98 

* l.A. Persian Course, 1925. Royal 8vo. pp. 146 

* l.A. Sanskrit Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 208 

* l.A. Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp, 432... 

* B.A. Honours Arabic Course. Royal Svo. 

pp. 144 ... 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, I. Royal Svo. pp. 88 

Do. do. II. Royal Svo. pp. 80 

* B.A. Honours Persian Course. Royal Svo. 

J^p. 314 ... ... . ... 

* B.A. Pass Persian Course. Royal Svo. pp. 167 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy Svo. pp. 226 ... 

5. TIBETAN. 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, 
C.l.E. Royal Svo. pp. 137 

[Or Tree of Wisdom—a metrical translation in 
Tibetan of a Sanskrit ethical work entitled prajhd 
da7f4a> written by NSgarjuna. The present publication 
is an English version of the Tibeten work, the text 
and the translation being printed on opposite pages.] 
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6. ENGLISH TEXTS, Ac. 

Bt. 

• Selections from the Bible, Part I. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 498 2 8 


« 

Do. 

do. 

,, 11. 

Crown 8vo. 

pp. 186 

» 

Do. 

do. 

.. III. 

Crown 8vo. 
pp. 489 

» 

Do. 

do. 

» IV. 

Crown 8vo. 


pp. 302 2 8 

* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by 
Rev. J. C. Scrimgeour, M.A. Grown 8vo. 


pp. 187 ... ... ... •••. 1 ^ 

* Ben Jonson’s Volpone or the Fox ... 1 0 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 136 ... ... ... 2 8 

Do. for University students ... 10 


[This hook point's out th#* fimdatnental ideas regxrd- 
inj; poetty, contained in the works of Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, Shelley, and Aristotle, and expands, explains 
and applies tliein, tti some extent, with a view to help¬ 
ing students to think out the subject for themselves.] 

University Extension Lectures (1916-1916) 

(First Series). Demy 8vo. pp. 162 ... 0 12 

[Containing the following lectures by various 
Scholars:— 

1. Pursuit of Chemistry in Bengal—Sir P. C. Bay. 

2. An Eighteenth Century Bengali Manuscript— 

J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) 

8. Classical and Komantic in English Poetry of the 
J8th Century—H. R. James. 

4. Art Spirit in Keats’s Poetry—Prof. R. S. Knox. 

5. Carlyle—J. R* Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

6. Constructive Ideals in Education—E. E. Biss. 

7. Nationality (1-11)—B. N. Gilchrist, M.A. 

8. Astronomy, Ancient and Modern—D. N. Mallik, 

B.A., Sc.D.] 


* Text Books. 
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On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert 
Browninsr and Rabindranath Tagore, by 

A. C. Aikat, M.A. E-oyal 8vo. pp. 346 ... 7 8 

[This book embodies a series of lectures on the 
writings of these three poets, and a comparative review 
of their works.] 

* Othello, the Moor of Venice, edited by Rev. 

J. C. Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281 2 0 

* Modern Thoughts. Crown 8vo. pp. 212 ... 1 12 

[A collection of thoughtful essays from the pen of 
English writers like John Stuart Mill, Lord Haldane, 
and others.] 

* Lahiri*8"Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 205 ... 1 8 

* Select Readings from English History, I. 

Crown 8vo. pp. 75 ... ... ... 0 9 

Do. do., II. Crown 8vo. pp. Ill ... ... 0 10 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 

8vo. pp. 224) ... ... ... 1 8 

* Selections from W. Irving. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 331 ... ... ... 1 12 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 412 ... ... ... ... 3 0 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 360 ... ... ... 3 0 

VII. MATHEMATICS. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, I, by C. E. 

Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442 23 lO 

t Matrices and Determinoids, II, by C. E. 

Cullis, M.A., Ph.D, Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 573 47 4 

[In these volumes the author gives a systematic 
account of certain applications’of matrices, particularly 
of rectangular matrices, as distinguished from square 

• Text Books, 

f The right of pahlieaiion of this booJc it held by the Cambridge .. 

Univereity Press. * 

4 
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matrices, and thereby illustrates athe very gfreat advan> 
tages gained by using them in almost all branches of 
Mathemaiics.l 

Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three 
Chapters of Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. 

Ill), by C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 191 ... ... 11 

[This volume deals with rational integral functions 
of several scalar variables as also with functional 
matrices.] 

* Functions . of Two Variables, by A. R. 

Forsyth, F.R.S. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 300 ... 11 4 

[The author’s purpose is to deal with a selection of 
principles and generalities that belong to the initial 
stages of the theory of funciions of two complex 
variables. The consideration of relations between 
independent variables and dependent variables has been 
made more complete with illustrations iu this publica* 
tion.] 

Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, 1 

{Premohand lloychand Sitndentship thesis, 

1914) by Sureiidramohau Gangopadhyay, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 93 ... ... 1 14 

Do. II. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 121 3 12 

[It deals with certain interesting problems in 
^-dimensional Geometry, the method adopted being 
one of deduction from fiist principles. The second 
part contains certain interesting results in the 
Geometry of Hyper-spaces, which is now recog¬ 
nised as an indispeneahle part of that science with 
extensive applications in mathematical Physics. In the 
treatment of subject-matter, t he easiest possible methods 
have been adopted, so that the discussions can be fol¬ 
lowed by an ordinary student of Mathematics without 
a knowledge of Higher Mathematics.] 

* The right of publication of this book is held by the Oambridgs 

University Press, 
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Theory of Higher Plane Curves, I, by 

Surendramohan GangopadhyAy, M.A. Demy 
8vo. pp. 60 

Do. II. Demy 8vo. 

jp^). 226... ... ... ... 

[The first part contains a pjeneral exposition of the 
theory in its various aspects in accordance with 
geometrical methods which liiive "rcatly simplified 
otherwise tedious and lengtliy investigations. The 
second part deals with ’the applic«iioti of tlie 
theory in studying propertie.s of cubic and quaitic 
curves.] 

Parametric Co-efficient {Griffith Ifrmoi'ial 
Prize, 1910), by Syamad.is Mukhopadhytiy, 

M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 31 ... 3 0 

Vector Calculus {Griffith Ileworial Vrize, 

1917), by Diirgapru'itinnti Bhattacharyya, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 1)1 ... ... 3 0 

[An attempt has been succc.ssfnllv made in this 
book by the author to place the foundations of vector- 
analysis on a basis iudepeinlent of -any reterence to 
cartesian co-ordinates and to establish the main theo¬ 
rems of that analysis directlv from fir>t principles as 
al%D to develop the differential and integial calculus of 
vectors from a new point of view.] 

Solutions of Differential Equations C 'Prem- 
chand Roychaud Studentship thesis, 1896), by 
Jnansaran Chakravarti, M. A. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 64 ... ... ••• ••• 3 12 

[The subject of the book is an enquiry into the 
nature of solutions of differential equations, chiefly 
with reference to their geometrical interpretation, 
and the investigation of die connection that exists 
between the complete primitive and singular solu¬ 
tion.] 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections {Prem^ 
chand Hoy chand Studentship thesis, 1900), by 
KlrishnaprasadDe, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 66... 3 0 


Bs. A. 
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4 4 
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vm. SCIENCE. 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

• Rb. a. 

Progress of Physics, by A. Sohiister, D.Sc. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 174 ... ... 3 16 

Do. (for Registered Graduates) 2 4 

[It traces the changes due to the sequence of 
discoveries in the domain of Physical Sciences during 
1876-1908.] 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, ‘by G. J. Walker, 

M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60 ... 

Do. (for Registered Graduates) 

[The book puts some of the most important develop¬ 
ments of electro-magnetic theory into a connected and 
convenient form.] 

* Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. 

Demy 8 VO. pp. 191 ... 

[The book traces the development of optical 
theories from the earliest times to the present day. 

Its subject-matter being the one great general problem 
of modern Physics, it will be really helpful to under¬ 
stand the relation between the different theories, so 
that one may be clear as to bow much is known for 
certain and how much is mere speculation.] 

t The Principle of Relativity, by M. N. Saha, 

D.Sc., and S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Histo¬ 
rical introduction, by P. 0. Mahalanobis). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 248 ... ... 4 8 

[English rendering of the original papers by A. 

Einstein and H, Minkowski.] 

Molecular Diffraction of Light, by C. Y. 

Raman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 113 ... ... ... ... 3 0 

[In this book the author discusses the general 
theory of the molecular scattering of light in all 
refractive media, including in a comprehensive survey, 
the case of gases, vapours, .liquids, crystals, ai^ 
amorphous solids.] 

* The right 'af publication of this book is held by the Cambridge 

University Press, ^ 

t The sale of the b(»h ie'reetrieied within India. 
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B«. A. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Bay, 

Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74 18 

2. BOTANY. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. R. 

Kirtikar, P.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. 

Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) Nicely bound in 2 Vols. 276 0 

[The book contains botanical description, names in 
vernaculars, properties and uses of over l,-‘i00 Indian 
plants. Neatly printed on thick art paper (1,419 pages) 
with clear illustrations in above 1000 royal 4to-sized 
lithographic plants. A very rare and valuable work 
of reference to Botanists, medical men, manufacturers 
of indigenous drugs and Agricultural and Forest 
Departments.] 

“ To real investigators in this field (of indigenous systems of 
medicine) the monnmental work on Indian Medicinal Plants ought 

to be indispensable.Apart from the value of the book to the 

medical profession, it is helpful also in tapping the resources of 
the country for the manufacture of drugs.”— New India, 

“ The Imperial and Provincial Agricultural and Forest Depart¬ 
ments of British India should make use of the information brought 
together in this monumental vrork. All Native States should have 
medical plant gardens and pharinaceuticu llaboratories and their 
Agricnltnral and Forest Departments should be provided with 
copies of this book. Now that it has been published, the educated 
section of the public should insist that all indigenous physicians • f 
repute and all the leading pharmaceutical factories should be able 
to scientifically identify the plants they use.”—Modem Review. 

3. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorvm 
{Coats Memorial Prize y I901)y by Eai 

Bahadur Chunilal Basu, M.B., F.C.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 32 ... ... ... 8 

[A treatise on the properties of Nerium Oderumy 
the sweet-scented oleander, known by the name of 
Karahi or Kaner^ 

Terminalia Arjuna ( Ooais • Memorial Prize, 

1908), by Lalmohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. ... 3 12 

[The ' book gives a description of thje plant and 
explains its popular uses, chemical composition, and 
therapentio action.] 
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Ba. A. 

Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.B., 

B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 43 ... ... 3 12 

[ A treatise on Diabetes—disease most widely 

prevalent in Lower Bengal.] 

Studies on Haemolysis (1st Ed.), by IT. N. 

Brabmachari, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 71 ... ... ... ... 4 8 

Do. 2nd edition ... ... 4 8 

[ Among several other new facts brouffht to light 
by the author by the study of the pliysical aspects of 
bsemolysis, two discoveries, viz.^ ihe fallacy of the 
heemozonic value of blood, as worked out by Sir A. E. 

Wright, and a new method of testing blood, are of 
great value. All these are explicitly dealt with in this 
work.] 

Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I, 

Demy 8vo, pp. 476, and II, Demy 8vo, pp. 172, 
by Girindranath Mukhopadhyay, B.A., M.D. 

{Griffith Memorial Prize^ 1909) ... 0 

Do. (For Members of the Senate and 
Syndicate) ... ... ... 6 0 

[It is a comprehensive history’ of the origin, 
development, and decline of surgical treatment in India, 
with a comparative study of the surgical instruments 
of the Greek, Roman, Arab, and the modern European 
Surgeons. In compiling this book, the author had to 
consult not only the Hindu Sastras and Buddhistic 
records but also the medical sciences of all ages and 
countries and he has displayed great erudition and 
scholarship. The book is copiously illustrated and 
bound in leather.] 

History of Indian Medicine, by G. N. 

Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 303... 6 0 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology 
of Asia, by V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri (translated 
from Italian by Haranchandra Chakladar, 

M.A.) Royal 8vo. pp. 110 ... ... 18 

■ [ It gives an account of the anthropometric charac¬ 
teristics in resptet of stature, cephalic index, and nasal 
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index of living subjects with additional information on 
the subject obtained by the author from different 
sources.] 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Journal of the Department of Letters. (Eleven 

volumes published.) Per Vol. ... ... 9 0 

[ Each volume contains learned essays on various 
literary subjects by reputed scholars.] 

Some of the articles of each Volume are mentioned 

Volume I ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. The Kushan Ciironolofry, Part I—By Rames- 

chaudra Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. ... 

2. International Law and Cnsiom in Ancient India— 

By Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 

3. Ancient Romic Chronology—By Herbert Bruce 

Hannah, Bar-at-Law 

Volume II ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Romic Calendiical Beginnings—By H. Bruce 

Hannah 

2. The 'throne of Ptah and our Arctic Home—By 

H. Bruce Hannah 

3. Communal Oi ganisation of Industry as the Regional 

Type of India—Bv Radhakamal Mookerjee, 

M.A., Ph.I>. 

Volume III ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Kant’s Central Concept—By Ramdas Khan, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

printed separately Rs. 3-12. 

2. Mediffival Sculpture in Eastern India—By Rama- 

prasad Chanda, B.A. ... 

Aho printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

Volume IV ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Four Ancient Yaksa Statues {with Seven Plates) — 

By Ramaprasad Chanda,, B.A. 

. Also printed separately Rs. 1-14. 

2. Yatsy%ana the author of Kamasutra : Date and 

Place of Origin—By Haran Chandra Chakladar, 

M.A. 

- Also printed separately Rs. 1-14. 


* • • 
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4. 


5. 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


On a Bihiri Ceremonial Worship of Totemistio 
Origin—By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 

Jlto prints separately As. 12. 

University of Calcutta Anthropological Paper 


No. 4. 


What is Buddhism ?—By R. Kimnra 
Also printed separately Rs. 3>12.* 

Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, I—By H- B. 
Hannah 

Also printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

The Revenue Policy of Shivaji—By Surendranath 
Sen, M.A. 

printed separately. Rs. 1-14. 

The Aryans of India,—By Bijaychandra Majum- 
dar, B.A. ... 

Also printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

On the Karma DharmS Festival of North Bihar 
and its MundS Analogues—By Saratchandra 
Mitra, M.A. 

Also printed separately As. 12. 

Water Transport in Mediaeval India—By Bejoy- 
kumar Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard) 

Also printed separately Rs. 1-2. 


Volume V 

1. Indo-Aryan Polity during the period of the Rig- 

Veda—By Prafullachandra Bose, M.A. 

Also printed separately Rs. 1-14. 

2. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, II, III and IV— 

By H. B. Hannah 

Also printed separately Bs. 3-12, 

3. The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology 

of Asia—By Prof. V. GiufPrida-Ruggeri, tran¬ 
slated from Italian by Harancbandra Chakladar, 

M a 

• •Ob# ••• ••• 

Also printed separately Rs. 1-8. 

4. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, V-—By H. Bruce 
Hannah ... ... ... ... 

Also printed separately Re. 1-14. 

5. Primitive Elements of Jainism-—By Probodh- 
ohandra Bagchi, M.A., 

Also printed separately Bs. 1-2. 

Volume VI 

The Bhela Samhita (Sanskrit Text) 
sold separately ... 


Bf. A. 


9 0 


9 0 
9 0 
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Rs. i. 

Volume VII ... ... ... 9 a 

» 

1. Review and Criticism of Dr. James Ward's Psycho¬ 

logy, Part I —By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. 

2. Part II; Dr. James Ward's Psychological Prio- 

ciples”—By F. K. Ray, D.Sc. 

3. The Conception of Freedom—By P. D. Shastri, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

4.. The Moral Standards in Hindu Ethics—By Susil- 
kumar Maitra, M.A. ... 

5. The Claim of the Individual to be Real—By G. H. 

Langley, M.A. 

Plato and the Sophists—By W. Douglas, M.A. ... 

7. Teachings of Upanisads—By Mahendra Nath 

Sarkar, M.A,, Ph.D. ... 

8. Two Ancient Schools of Vedanta—By Abhaya- 

kumar Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. The Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics—By Susil- 

kumar Maitra, M.A, ... 

Volume VII .. ... ... ... 9 0 

1. B. C. 278i in Ancient Romic Chronology, and the 

Spheroidal Point of the Sothic Risings—By H. 

Bruce Hannah 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

2. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedie Age, VI—By H, 

Bruce Hannah 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

3. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedie Age, VII—By H. 

Bruce Hannah 

Also printed in a separate j)amphlet form 

4. High Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with special 

reference to its Folk Elements—By Tavak- 
chandra Das, M.A. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

5. The Problem of Sothie-Rising Dates as reported by 

the Priests—By H. Bruce Hannah 
Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6. The. Mahasanghika School of Buddhism—By 

Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. 

printed in a separate pamphlet foim 

7. On the Cult of SonarSya in Northern Bengal—By 

Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6 
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Rs. A. 

8 . On the Cult of Sonaraya in Eastern Bengal—By 

Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

printed in a separate pamphlet form 

9. The Antiquity of the Rig-Vedic Age—By Abinas- 

chandra Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

10. Races of India—By Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

11. The Problem of the Sothie-Rising dates as reported 

by the Egyptian Priests—By H. Bruce Hannah. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

12. Manava Sulba Sntram—By Nareudrakumar 

Majumdar, M.A. ... ... ... • 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

Volume IX ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Ancient India, by Sylvain Levi, D Litt. 

2 . The Text of Kavyaloka-Locana, IV—By Susil- 

kumar De, M.A., D.Litt. 

Also px’inted in.a separate pamphlet form 

3. Problem of the Reported Sothie-Rising dates as 

recorded by the Egyptian Priests, III. The 
Solution—By H. Bruce Hannah ... 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

4 . The Expressiveness of Indian Art—By Stella 

Kramrisch, Ph.D, 

(i) Indian Art, it^significance in the World. 

(m) Nature and Creativeness. 

(w) Myth and Form. 

{iv) Space. 

{v) Rhythm. 

(^vi) Evolution: the Historical Movement. 

5. Indo-Aryan Origins and Developments, Racial and 

Cultural—By H. Bruce Hannah ... 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

. 6. Archaeological Methods—By Aroon Sen 

7'. Political History of India from the Accession of 
Parikshit to the Coronation of Bimbisara—By 
Hemchandra Raychandhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

^ « • 

Volume X ... ••• ••• ••• 9 0 

1 . The Gurjara-Pratiharas —By Rameschandra Majum¬ 

dar, M.A./Ph.D. .... 

2 . The Contact pf Indian Art with the Art of other 

civilisations—By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 
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Rp, 

3. Ship-building and Commerce in Ancienl Bengal 

—By Tamonash Das Gupta, M.A. 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

4. The Religion of Asoka Buddha—By Manindra 

Mohan Bose, M.A. 

Aho printed in a separate pamidilet form 

5. On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern Bengal 

—By Saratehandra Mitra, M.A. ... 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6. On a Mnsulman Legend about the Sylvan Saint 

Bana-F>ibi and the Tiger-deity Dakshina Raya 
—By Saratehandra Mitra, M.A. ... 

The Art of Writing in-Ancient India—By Abinas- 
ehandra Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

The Vinayapitakam and Early Buddhist Monas- 
ticism in its Growth and Development—By 
Sukumar Diitt, M.A., B.L. 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 


Volume XI 

1. Problems in Ancient “Egyptian” Chronology 

—By H. B. Hannah ... ^ ... 

2. The Telugu Academy Plates of Vishnukundin— 

ATadhava Sartna JII A. D. 594—By K. B, 
Laksliman Kao, Al.A. 

3. The Legend of Buddhaghosa—By AI. Louis 

Eiuot 

4. Sun Worship amongst the Aboriginal Tribes of 

Eastern India—By • Tarakchaudra Das, M.A. 

5. On a Legend from South Behar—By Saratehandra 

Mitra, M.A. ... ... 

6. On Two New Types of Accumulation Drolls—By 

Saratehandra Mitra, M.A. 

7. The Kahun Sothic-Rising, I and II—By II. B. 

Hannah ... 

8. Mythology and Geological Time—By H- B. 

Hannah ... 

9. Place of Ethics and Religiqn in. the Sankaia 

System—By Kokileswar Shastri, M.A. 

10. Notes on Vajra—By N. G, M%}umdar, M.A. 


A. 
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11. The Era of Menophres and the Sothie Calendar, 

I-IV—By H. B. Hannah 

12. An Enquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidence— 

By Amareswar Tbakur, M.A. 

13. The Yishnudharmottaram—By Stella Kramrisoh, 

Ph.D. 

14. An Historical Study of the Terms MahSySna and 

Hinayana and the Origin of MahSyana Bud¬ 
dhism—By R. Kimura 


Journal of the Department of Science. (Six 

volumes published). Per Vol. ... ... 9« 0 

[Each volume contains learned essays on various 
scientific subjects by reputed scholars.] 


Vol. I— 

]. Three articles on Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and 
their Reaction with the Alkyl Iodides j Chain 
Compounds of Sulphur by Sir P. C. Bay and 
Mr. P. C. Guha and five other articles on 
Chemistry mostly by Sir P. C. Ray. 

2. Fourteen articles on Mathematics by Sudhansu- 

kumar Banerjee, D.Sc., Bibhutibhushan Dutta, 
M.Sc., C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D., etc. 

3. Five articles on Phfteics by Prof. C. V. Raman, 

M.A., and Sisirkumar Mitra, M.Sc. 

4. Two articles on Botany, one on “ Commentationes 

Mycologiese ” by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and 
another on Meliola growing on Phoenix Sylvee- 
iris and Citrus Medico (var. acida) by S. N. 
Bal, M.Sc. 


Vol. II— 

1. Se-venteen articles on Mathematics by Prof. 

Sudhansukumar Banerjee, D.Sc., Nikhilranjan 
Sen, M.A., Syamadas Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
Sasindrachandra Dhar, M.Sc., Prabodhchandra 
Sengupta, M.A., N. K.^Majumdar, M.A., etc. 

2. Eight articles on Physics by Prof. Meghnad Saha, 

D.Sc. 

‘ 3.. Eight articles on Botany, five by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., 
and H. P. Cbowdhury, M.Sc., and two by 
Prof, P. Briihl, D.Sc. 
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Vol. Ill— 

1. Twenty articles on Mathematics by Prof. S. K. 

Banerjee, D.be., Abanibhushan Daita, M.A., 
Satyendraaath Basu, M.Sc., Bai Bahadur A. C. 
Bose, M.A., Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., 
Ph.D., etc. 

2. Three articles on Physics—two by Prof. Meghnad 

Saha, B.Sc., and one by S. B. Mali, M.Se. 

3. Three articles on botany by S. N. Ba), M.Sc., and 

K. L. Banerjee. 

Vol. IV— 

1. Thirty-nine articles on mathematics by Prof. S. K. 

Banerjee, D.Sc., Abanibhushan Datta, M.A., 
Ph.D., Panchanan Das, M.'^e., G. H. Bryan, 
Sc.D., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.Sc., Prof. C. V, H. 
Kao, Sasindrachandra Dhar, etc. 

2. The following articles on Physics and Chemistry:— 

(1) Molecular Diffraction of Light by Prof. 

C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc. 

(2) The Reality of Atomic Structure by Sir 

William Jackson Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S., 
M.A., LL.D., D.Sc. 

(3) On the Ionisation of Gases by Heat by 

Prof. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
and Paul Gunther, Ph.D. 

3. Zoology—The Role of Olfactory Sensation in 

Selection of Food by Ants by-R. Mitra, B.A, 

4. Geology—On the Canerinite from Kishengarh, 

Rajputana, by Saratlal Biswas, M.Sc. 

5. Botany—(1) The Alga of Bengal Filter-beds by 

Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and K. P. Biswas. 

(2) A New Species of Meliofa growing on Different 
host-plants by S. N. Bal, and A. C. Datta. 

Vol. V— 

1. Seven articles on Chemistry by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., 

C.S.I., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

2. Three articles on Physics by Bidhubhushan Ray, 

M.Sc. 

3. Twenty-one articles on Mathematics by Gurudas 

Bhar, M.Sc., Nripendranath Sen, M.Sc., and 
Satischandra ChakrabartJ, M.Sc., and others. 

4. Four articles on Botany by P. Biiihl, D.Sc., and 

K. P. Biswas, M.Sc., and Atulchandra Datta, 
M.Sc. 

6. Geology—Indian Pre-History, by Hemchandra 

Dasgupta, M.A., F G.S. 
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Vol. VI— 

1. Thirteen articles on mathematics by Panchanan * 

Das, M.Sc., Jyofirmay Ghosh, M.A., Prof. 

C. E. Cullis, Mauujnath Ghatak, etc. 

2. Three articles on Physics by S. K. Dutta, M.Sc., 

Prof. C. V, Raman, and K. R. Ramanathan, 

M.A. 

3. Astronomy.—The Hindu Nakshatras by Dhirendra- 

nath Mukherjee, B.Sc. 

4. Zoology :—1. Prepotency of Stimuli, a Study 

in the Behaviour of House-Flies by K. Mitra, 

B.A. (Wis.). 

2, Reversal of Thigmotropisux in Hydra by K. 

Mitra and H. K. Mukherjee. 

5. Botany.—Comrnentationes Phytomorphologica; et 

Phytophysiologieae, III : Eiehhoruia Studies 
. (with Plates) iiy Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and 

Atulchandra Datta, M.Sc*. 

6. Chemistry.—The Precipitation of Suspensoids by 

Electrolytes by Prof. Jnanendranath Mukherjee, 

D. Sc. (Lend.). 

7. Agriculture.—Agricultural Research and Practice 

in Europe (with illustration) by Prof. N. N. 

Ganguli, B.Sc. 

Convocation Addresses (complete set) ... 9 0 

Part I, 1858-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 

„ II, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

„ III, 1899-1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 

„ IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo.-pp. 360. 

[The volumes contain addresses delivered by the 
Chancellors and the Vice-Chancellors of the University 
at the annual Convocations.] 

University Calendar for the years 1922 and 1923 ••• 7 8 

(^containing (1) list of members constituting the Senate, 

Syndicate, Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils, Boards of 
Studies, Boards of Examiners, etc., (P) Full information 
regarding Endowments for Professorships, Lecturerships, 

Besearch studentships. Scholarships, Prizes and Medals, 

(3) Bescriptions of a filiated institutions, (4) Lists of 
text-books for the. years 1923, 1924 and 1925, (5) Rules 
for Examtnaiions, He., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. 

Do. for the years 1920 and 1921. Demy 8vo. pp. 872 


7 8 
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University Calendar for the years 1918 and 1919, 

Part II, Vol. I [containing the list of G'radnates 
and Undergraduates—M. a:s l86o-l'9l7; B.d. lions, 
in order of merit, 1885-1917 ; B.A.'s in alphabetical 
order, 1858-1918). Demy 8vo. pp. 1108 ... 7 8 

Do. Part II, Vol. II [containing list of Graduates in 
Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, 1918 and 1919; Under- 
graduates, 1917 and 1919). Demy 8vo, pp. 1048 ... 7 8 

Do. Part II, supplement for 1920 and 1911 {contain¬ 
ing list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Imw, Medicine 
and Engineering in 1990 and 1921). Demy 8vo. pp. 977) 7 8 


University Regulations, with amendments up to 
13th August, 1924, published 1924 {contan niuQ 
the Acts and the liegnlatnms regarding (7) CoiistUniion 
of the Senate, Syndicate, Facnllies, Boards, etc., {2) 

Election of Fellows, {3) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, 

{4) Admission of students to Schools and Colleges, (5) 

Admission of candidates to all Examinations and Degrees, 

(6) Sgllabuses of studies for all Exanii nations, etc., etc,). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 148 ... ... ... .10 


University Question Papers for the years 1917, 1918, 

1919 and 1920, bound in lour volumes. Each 
Volume ... ... ... ... 4 8 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
volumes (being essays contributei! by his admirers and 
friends on the occasion of the Silver .Jubilee of his 
attaining the Degree of Doctor of Law of the 
University of Calcutta).—Vol.l, Arts & Letters, 1921. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 621 

Do., Vol. II, 1922 Science. Royal 8vo. pp. 484 

Do., Vol. Ill, Part 1 , Q 

Do do 2* t W'- 

Do" do. 3*3 Orientalia (each) 


524 


11 4 
11 4 

11 4 


Volume I. 

Contents-— 11 

1 J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) I.E.S.—A Narra¬ 
tive of Bengal Transactions 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12 


• In the Fressi Will be,out shortly. 
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2 . Shishirkutnar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.—The Romantic 

Element in the Modern Philosophy of* 
Mathematics. 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12. 

3. J, C. Coyaji, B.A.^ LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S.— 

Characteristics of Ancient Indian Trade 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12 

4. Surendranath Sen, M.A.—Surviyal of Old Hindu 

Institution in Maharastra 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form Re. 1-2 

5. E. F. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S.— 

Megiddo : A Study of Military History 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12. 

6 . Sasadhar Ray, M.A., B.L.—Origin of Language ... 

Also printed separatelyin pamphlet form As. 12. 

7. Ramchandra Rau Basavarsu, M.A , 'L.T. (Madras), 

P.R.E.S.—Some Features of Banking in India 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form Rs. 1-2. 

8 . Mohinimohan Bhattacharji, M.A., B.L.—Picodeller 

Mirandola : An Italian Neo-Platonist 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

9. Jitendraprosad Niyogi, M.A.—Custom and Transit 

Duties in the Madras Presidency during Early 
British Rule 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form Rs. 1-2. 

10. S. Khuda Bnkhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.)— 

Politics of Islam 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form Rs. S-12. 

11. Jogischandra Sinha, M.A.—History of Indian 

Commerce, 1765-1813 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 
♦ Rs. 1-2. 

12. Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D.—The 

Guild in Modern India. Its Constitution and 
Expansions 

Also printed separately in* pamphlet form As. 12. 

18. Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D.—Kant’s Ethical 
Theory. 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 
Rs l-t 
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Bs. A. 

14. Bijoykumar Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard)—Land 

Transport in Mediaeval India 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

16. W. S. Urqnhart, M.A., D.Phil. (Aberdeen)— 

Sankara and Prof. James Ward ... 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

16. Captain J. W. Petavel, Late R. E.—Knowledge 

and Power ... 

Also printed separately in pamphlet foi*m 

17. Harimohan Bhatta<'haiya, Kavyatirlh.a, M.A.— 

The Doctrine ot Ma\a and the Result of Modern 
Science 

Also printed se])araLely in paro])hlet form 

18. Sitaram Ranerjee, M.A., B.L.—A Plea for an 

Individualization of Runishment ... 

Also printed separately in [)amphlot form 

19. N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard)— 

On the Nature of Jmuicdi.'ite Expeneiiec in the 
Light of Contemporary Episteniologrcal Dis¬ 
cussions 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

20. Nirmalchandra Chatterjee, M.A.—The Chait Sing 

Tragedy ... 

Also printed separately in pamj-hlet form 

21. H. Stephen, iM.A., D.D. (Aberdeen)—Coleridge 

as a 'J'hinker 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 
Ks. 1-14. 

22. B. Mukherjee, M.A., F. ll.E.S.—The New 

Yellow Peiil ... ••• » 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 
Rs. 1-2. 

28. P. Seshadri, M.A. (Madras)—Confcru porary 
English Poetry 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

24. W. C. Wordsworth, IM.A., (Oxon) — Education 
and Reconstruction in England ...^ 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 
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25. H. Steplien, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen)—The 

Philosophy of Anarchy and fche Idea of Time 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

26. Badhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D.—The 

Data of Kegional Economics 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 
Rs. 1-2. 

27. H. N. Gilchrist, M.A. (Aberdeen), I. E. "S.— 

Imperial Federation 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

Volume II, Science— J1 4 

Some of the articles which have been printed in separate 
pamphlet forms are mentioned below:— 

1. C. E. Cullis, M.A.—Ileraipteric Matrices 

2. Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., and Manicklal Dey, M.Sc.— 

Interaction of ^I'hio-nrea with Mono-, Di- 
and Tri-chloracetic Acids and Monochloracetie 
Eser 

3. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc.—Temperature Co-efficients 

of Physiological Processes 

4. 'Jnanendranath Mookerjee, M.Sc.—The Coagula¬ 

tion of Metal Sulphide Hydrosols 

5. Rasiklal Datta, D.Sc., and Lokuath Misra, 

M.Sc.—Additive and Condensation Products 
of Trinitro-w-Cresol ... 

6. C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc.—Acoustical Knowledge 

of the Hindus 


Volume III, Tart I— 11 4 

Some of the articles are mentioned :— 

1 . The Influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and 

Java—By A. Poucher, D.Litt. 

2 . The Brabmanieal Conception of the Science of 

• Politics—By Upendranath Ghosal, M.A, 

3. The Art of GlndhSia—By Gauranganath Banerjee, 

M.A., Ph.D. 
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Genius of the Hindu People—By Akshaykumar 
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5. Early Indian Seamen—By Ramaprasad Chanda, 
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6. Dravidian Elements in Indian Polity—By 

Kadhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

7. Domestic Element in the Popular Creeds of 

Bengal—By Bai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 

B.A., D.Litt. 

8. • On Some Iconographieal Parallels—By O. C. 

Gangoly, M.A., B.L. 

9. Ancient Hindu Education as evidenced by the 

Brahmans and Upanisiiads—By Badhakumud 
Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. General Introduction to Tantra Philosophy—By 

Surendranath Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

11. The Syrian Christian Church in India, its Origin 

and History—By Rev. G. Howells, M.A., 

Ph.D. 

12. Sidelights on Social Life in Ancient India : 

Studies in Vatsyayana^s Kamasfitra—By Haran- 
chandra Chakladar, M.A. 

N.B.— The individual papers conlribuied to the Journal 
of ArtSf the Journal of Science, and to the Sir Asntosh 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes can be bought separately 
at the following rates fixed according fo their size : 

Hot exceeding 16 pages ... ... Us. 0-12-0 

Above 16 hub not exceeding 82 pp. ... ,, 1- 2-0 

„ 32 pp. „ „ 64 „ ... „ U14-0 

« 64 „ „ „ 128 „ ... „ 3-14-0 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils 

of Post-Graduate Teaching, 1917 ... 4 8 

Do. do. 1918-1923. For each year 3 0 

Catalogue of Books in. the University Library 

(English Literature only) ' ... ... 18 
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Mahendranath Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

3. Early Heroes of Islam by S. A. Salik, B.A. 

4. Elements of the Science of Language by Prof. I. 
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7. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Lan¬ 

guage by Prof. Sunitikumar Chatterji, M.A., 

D.Lit. (Loiulon). 

8 . Comparative Kcligion {S/ej}//afios Nirtnolendu Ghose 

Lednres) by Prof. A. A. Miicdonell, M.A., 

Ph.D., LL D. 

9. Spiiit of Fteneh Civil Law (Tagore Law Lec¬ 

tures 1 92:3-1'd2-4) by Prof. Henry Solus. 

10. Siddhanta Sehhar by NarendiaUuraar INlajumdar, 

]M.A. 

11. Banimandir in Bei.gali by S.nsankamohan Sen, B.L. 

1-2. Vedanta Parivasha by Vedautavisarad N. S. 
Anantakii^hna Sastri. 

IS. Anthropoioiiical Lfcturcs by Rao .Bahadur L. K. 

Aiyar, B.A., L.T. 

14. Kavikankan Clunidi, Pait TI,edi(ed by Hai Bahadur 

D. C. Sen, B.A., D.Litt, Chaiuchandia Banerjee, 
and Hrifchikesh Basu. 

15. Present-day Banking in India, by Ramachandra 

Ran, M.A. (revised edition). 

IG. Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volumes—Vol. HI, Paits II and III. 

17. History of Indian Medicine, Part II, by 

Girindranath Mooherjee, B.A., M.D. 

18. Theory Plane Curves, Part I, by Surendramohan 

Ganguli, D.Sc. (revised edition). 

19. The Evolution of Law by Kareschaudra Sengnpta, 

M.A., D.L. 

20. Ethics of the.Hind us by Susilkumar Maitra, M.A. 

21. Katvayanamata Sangraha . by Narayanehandra 

Banerjee, M.A. 

22. Admiiiisirative ‘Sv’stem of the Marathas by 
> Snrendrauatlr Sen, . M.A., Ph.D. (revised 

edition). 

23. Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta by S. C. 
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New Books Published 


1. The Development of International Law 
in the 20th Century. {Tagore Law Lectures delivered 
in the Calcutta TJniversity). By J. W. Garner, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.L., Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Illinois. Price Rs, l7. 

2. Wages and Profit-Sharing (with a Chapter on 
Indian conditions) by R. N. Gilchrist, INI.A., Labour Intelli¬ 
gence Officer, Government of Bengal. Price Rs. 7. 

This books deals with three subjects. The first part in 
taken up with a description of the various systems of wage 
payment, viz., the time wage, the piece work wage, premium 
bonus systems and systems of payment connected with 
scientific managomeut. The second part deals with profit- 
sharing and co-partnership in the United Kingdom and other 
countries and is an exhaustive analysis of the principles 
underlying them. The third part of the book deals with 
general conditions of Indian labour, industrial peace in India 
and the payment of wages in India with special reference to 
payment in kind. Tea garden and colliery labour are dealt 
with in some detail. Finally there are two appendices, one 
dealing with a comparative study of recent legislation on 
conciliation and arbitration and also of trade-boards and works 
councils and the other giving in expense the recent proposals 
of the Government of India regarding trade disputes and 
trade unions. 

3. Asoka, By I). R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Pli.D., 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
in the Calcutta University. Price Rs. 5. 

4. ManU Smriti, Vol. HI, Part II. By Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., C.I.E., Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Allahabad University. Price Pi-s. 7. 

5. Manu Smriti, Notes, Part.II. By the same 

author. Price Rs. 16. ' • » . 
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New Books due for publication 


in March, 1925 


1. System of Vedantic Thought and Culture 

{An introduction to the Metaphysics of Absolute Monism of 
Sankara School). By Mahendranatli Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

It is a treatise, the first of its kind, intended to bring out 
Advaita Vedantism as a complete system which has been made 
specially interesting by the introduction of the conceptions 
of the Sankarites from JPadmapada down to Mrakasemando. 
It leaves no important topic out of consideration. 

Dr. P. W. Thomas of India Library writes to the author 
about the book, “ I have read a good part of your proof. 
The book seems to me to show philosophic competence and 
insight and to be valuable as an exposition of the Vedanta, 
expounding some matters better than has been done before. I 
shall finish the perusal and shall look forward to the appear¬ 
ance of the complete work.” 

2. Comparative Beligion {Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghose Lectures delivered in the Calcutta University). By 
A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit, University of Oxford. 

3 . Socrates, Part II (in Bengali) by Ilajanikanta 
Guha, M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


t »• 

Agents for sale of University Publications— 

For sale outside India :— 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 

39 , Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4 . 

I 

For sale in India ;— 

Calcutta-r-AU leading booksellers. 

Bombay—rMessrs. D. B. Taraporewala, Sons & Co. 

Poona —The’ Oriental Book-supplying Agency. 
jl/flr/rrtj'-*-Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co., 

» , . 15 ,* Broadway, Madras. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 


ON 

INTRODUCTION .TO AOWAITA PHILOSOPHY 

BY 

Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M.A. 

1. Professor A. Bcrriedale Keif.li, D.LiM. , D.C.I., University of Edinburgh— 

“.Your book is a remarkably able and highly intoresliiig contribution to the inter¬ 

pretation of SauHara. Its collection of passages nlono would be of very higb value, for the 
extent of Sankara’s writings is so great as to lender easy reference impossible without snob 
aid, and I fully appreciate the labour which has been inv'olvod in the selection of the texts 
cited. Even gieater value applies to your powerful exposition of the realistic element in 
Sankara. Your restatomeiit of his jiosition in terms of modern philosophical conception 
shows very great skill and will demand the most careful consideration from those who seek 
to apprehend the true force of tlio toacliings of the Acharyya. It is ii striking tribute to 
his great jihilosophical power that the question of the interpridation of his doctrines still 
preaeuis the most interesting problem of Indinn I’hilosopliy,, .,1 shall not fail to mention 
your work in my next publication now in the press .. 

2. Professor S. V Lesny, Ph.I)., University of Prague— 

“ I have read your valuable book wdb great inteiest. 11^ will he reviewed by me in one 
of our periodicals, but it can bo saicl at once, that the leaching of your great countryman— 
Sankara—has been treated by you in a very bapjiy way and to much jirotit of your readers. 
The problem of Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy is complicated and I am of opinion that our 
understanding of his teaching may be far more furthered by Indian scholars and books like 
yours which treat the problem in a scholarly way, than by Kiiropeau scholars who very 

often treat the matter loo nincli in tbo light of our European Pbilosopliy _There is one 

point more which 1 like in your book, that are the .•icciiralc quotations, at least as far as I 
can see. The merit of tho book is not diininished by some misprints, as for instance 
Asat-kai'jya-vada insteail of - (kilryya) ..on the whole, your work displays complete 
acquaintance witli the problems deiived certaiuly from the extensive reading of Sankara’s 
writings.” 

.3. Professor E. Washburn Ilojikins, PIi.I),. LL,!)., yale University, America— 

“I beg leave to acknoivledge with many thanks the recciiit of your very valuable book, 
Adwaita Pliilosopby, which lias been at bund for some montbs. I sliould have thanked you 
for it before, but 1 wanted to study it first ... Now to speak of the book itself, I will 
confess that at first it rather bewildered me, since in several particulars it contravenes 
general opinion very drastically. But on a second reading, which I found necessary owing 
to the weighty matter in it (for tliongb tho hook is small it is of profound significance), I 
discovered that my primary revolt against your conclusions diminished in proportion as I 
read more caiefully your citations tending to uphold your contentions st6p bymtep^ My 
final judgment is that you have made a most iinporlaut contribution ttf our knowledge of 
Sankara’s Philosophy. Your powerful analysis of the lawara-idoa and of th^ Ego leaves 
the onus proVavdi on the shouldeis of those who would still believe in all unreal God and 
empty individual self. Having just published a little book on Hindu Ethics, 1 was (larti- 
oularly interested in your final works on tho Ethical reality of the Vedanla and am glad to 
see so forcible a presentation of this matter. As I have phrased it in my vok—“ there can 
be no religion without morality, no morab>y.without religion.” (In B. G. and Vedanta.) 

I have not yet done with your “ Adwaita,” in fact 1 wish to go through your citations again 
and perhaps make public note of your position. In my viow j'ou have done a great service 
in composing this work.” 

4 Prof. Julius Jolly, Ph.D., University of Wuraburgb, Bavaria— 

“ Your valuable book has been duly received. This work fiontains an excellent exposi- 
tion, I think, of the main principles ,j)f the Adwaita system and an equally excellent 
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Tindicatiou of this against the reproaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its 
technical ternis. The numerous original Sanskrit texts quoted in your work make it easy 
to control the doctrines contained in it. It is to be certainly hoped that the study of your 
work will give a just impetus to' .Adwaita Philosoph? both in India and in Western 
countries, and will remove the misunderstandings concerning it.” 

6. Prof. Lous De la Valee Poussin, University of Brussels, Belgium— 

“ I am happy to say that I have rend your bonk with great pleasure. I am willing 
also to think that the views of many controvorsists on this great system are wrong, 
because they do not realise that Sankara, although he is a great rationalist, is also a 
mystic. It is not the intention of Sankara to deny the’ existence of a personal, all-knowing 
and all-powerful God, nor the existence of the human souls, or of the world. 1 believe 
that your great endeavour ‘‘ 5^'.” to purify the Mimftnsa from all misinterpretations 

—'* —is on the whole successful. Do you not admit thaUthere are in his system 

a number of theses which olscure tins general tendency and the main lines ? MiiyS was 
an unfortunate word to express tlie idea that the " Trauscendental one " is able to create 
beings who aro not its substratum, although their existence depend upon it;—beings who 
are Imtb SwSrtha and I’ariSrtba, 1 beg 3 ’C)u to accept my best thanks and to believe that 
I very strongly sympathise with your woik.” 

6. Prof, J. H. Miiirhead, M.A., LL.D., University of Birmingham— 

“ . I have read the Centi;al Chapter on the ‘ Pure Ego as Active Power’ and find 

it so entirely on the lino of my own thought in connexion with wlint I am at present 
writing that even although the book had not been your gift 1 sbonld have desired to 
write to thank you for the vulnnble help I have got from it. I think that now we have 
from Professor Radhakrishnan and others competent hisrories of Indian philosophy as a 
whole, the next stop is more detailed work such as yours, and I tliink nothing could be 
more valuable than your book 1 hope yon will pursue your admirable researches and 
publish them as opportunities come.” 

7. Professor Rudolph Otto, Ph.D,, of Marburg, Germany— 

” Many thanks for your very interesting book. You emphasise correctly those elements 
in Sankara which people had so long very much neglected. On the whole, it appears to roe 
that the standpoint which you have taken is that of BhedA-bheda, which also Chaitanya 
adopted. I have just studied Sankara’s commeutn’ics on the Gita and Mdndiikya and am 
filled with wonder at the extent of his thought which comes out more clear and prominent 
than in the Vedanta Sutra alone.” 

8. Dr. P. K. Roy, Pb,D. (Oxen.), late Professor and Principal, Presidency College, 
Calcutta— 

“.The Preface is well conceived as well as well wiitton, and the book hours evidence 

of your labour and thought to ijive corroct interpretations and to remove misinterpretatiotiB 
in all disputed and difficult points. Yon have done a very great service to the cniiso of the 
true Religion ot the Hindus by pnbUshing this English ver.sion. 1 hope it will have an 

extensive circulation not only in India but also in England, Germany and Araeiica.In 

my old age there cannot be a greater joy than in witnessing the success of my old pupil 
and his devotion to the subject of my devotion.” 

9. Professor S. Radhdkrishnan, King George V Profossor-of Philosophy, University of 
Calcutta— 

I thank you for your valuaVdo gift of Adwaita Philosophy which I read with the 
greatest interest. As yon may imagine, I appreciate very much yonr strenuous attempt to 
repudiavf the'popular view of the world-negating character of Sankara’s Philosophy. 
Though yonr reprfibentntion of the Adwaita Vedanta brings it very near RAmanuja’s view, 
you have itiadn out a very strong case for it. What struck me moat in your book, apart 
from its wealth of learning, was your independence of mind which is rather rare among 
Indian thinkers of the present day.” 

10. Sir Goojigo A. Grbrson, K.C.I.E.. Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D.—late Vice-President, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great 'Britain and Ireland— 

".I have read a good deal of it anct found it very interesting and instructive. 

yonr book shows evidence of much original research, and I hope that you 'Will continue 
your studies of this and other important Systems of Indian Philosophy," 
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THE FIVE FINGERS OF EDUCATION 

It is often said that if we had education all the troubles 
of the world would cease. If that be true, it is a curious paradox 
that the most poorly educated nation in the world, namely 
India, is speaking generally, the embodiment of peace and the 
most highly educated countries of the world are utilising their 
scientific knowledge in the development of new means for the 
future destruction of one another. There is something 
apparently wrong with the statement that education is the 
means to the attainment of everything that is good. Indeed, 
for some time past, the wise ones of the world have been 
engaged in the useful work of realising that what we call 
education has been a failure—just because it was not edilcatiiS. 

I remember once reading that the ex-Kaiser of ^Germany 
had said that the aim of education in Germany was to produce 
the perfect German citizen. I suppose that specif^tion for 
education, if it be true, will work all round the con§|^ and 
we should have French education for the manufacture < 
perfect French citizen, Italian education for the 
the perfect Italian citizen, and so on. And supposing 
a perfect German citizen and a perfect French ci ' 
perfect Italian citizen and a perfect Russian citizen, '* 
all these perfect citizens, according to the perfection 
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own limited national ideas, all night into a room under lock and 
key, I think that when we opened the door in the morning we 
should find, not the perfect citizens, but their fragments on the 
floor. For, the whole essence of what was in the mind of the 
Kaiser was the creation of an entity whose attention was 
devoted to his* own self-interest and the interests of his own 
country, not* in association with other countries, but in 
antagonism to them. That “ ideal of education found its 
natural fulfilment in the great war. It is that accursed thought 
of antagonism that has brought the world to the condition that 
it is in. Instead of fitting onesdf to be a server of others, as 
ought to be the true aim of education, pupils have in the past 
regarded themselves as being educated as beasts of prey 
rather than as co-operative parts of the one great Divine Being. 
And so, without knowing really what the highest educational 
ideals are, the western world has been forced to feel that there 
is something inadequate in educational theory and method and 
they have been trying to discover ways and means to rectify 
matters. 

And one important discovery is being made, that the chief 
flaw in the educational systems of the west in the past is that 
the value of education has been seen more from the point of 
view of the system than from the point of view of education. 
The educational system has thought of itself as a system 
©©astructed mainly for the benefit ol officials and teachers, for 
the machinery of education, rather than for students. I know 
the system of teaching that I got. I was a fairly good student, 
I think i may say so ; but at the same time I suffered from the 
svst ea^» r 1 was frequently punished by strokes of the cane 
fotr "ilo^ an offence which I had not done. That was due to 

er^rely topsy-turvy construction of education. It was 
takinjpiducation as pushing something into assumed empty 
hea<|»whereas true education is to bring out, to draw forth, 
l^^^hkh is potential in every child. Now, happily, people 
inning to I'ealise that the whole system of so-called 
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education has to be changed, and made to centre itself round that 

« 

which is the essential nucleus of the system, the immortal 
entity whose powers must have free course from latency into 
potency, from potency into fulfilment, taking the place of us 
elders as time goes by, in the world of affairs. 

As a result of this realisation, there has been a remark¬ 
able extension recently* of enquiry into educational theory and 
practice of study with regard to educationaf psychology, psycho¬ 
analysis, the testing of students in various ways to see what 
their reactions are to stimuli. All this, with its practical 
application in new educational methods like the Montessori 
system and others, is good up to a point. But there is a 
tendency in humanity to take a particular thing at one moment 
and become enormously enthusiastic over it and use it merely 
to break something else, The history of religions is not a 
history of regular successive advances; it is a history of suc¬ 
cessive revelations on high levels, coming down into pro- 
selytism and formality; and, similarly, in education, while we 
lecture on pedagogics, and utilise psycho-analysis and all the 
rest of it, there is the danger that that which we regard as 
new now (a beneficent revolution in education), may later 
come to be considered as ineffective as that which it was 
pressing to take the place of. If pedagogics or the science of 
teaching is a matter to be found in books only, and is not 
vitally associated with the student, it is likely to become as 
bad as the old false methods. I have seen that kind of thing 
in my own experience. A young man who was a good teacher, 
who had a very nice influence with his students, sat for a 
diploma in education for which I myself was also working. I 
saw that young man put under a test by an examining pro¬ 
fessor who himself had never taught a class in a school. I 
saw him put to confusion by the questions of the piofessor, 
who knew all about pedagogics and nothing about teaching 
a child. What is needed is the vitalising of all thought on 
the subject of teaching. The ’ aim of education is not to 
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make the student conform to something which is sup¬ 
posed to be better for him than something else ; on the con¬ 
trary, everything should conform to the needs of the student. 

What do we mean by the “student”? At present, the 
student that comes into school is a kind of monster—all head 
and nothing else. It is only recently that there has been any 
emphatic realisation in the minds of pedagogues that students 
have bodies as well as brains. In the whole course of my 
education in the “ national” system in Ireland forty years ago I 
never heard of such an idea as that I had a body and that I should 
educate that body. On the contrary, I was a delicate creature 
and made still more delicate by the false system of education that 
conceived that it was only my brain that had to be trained, 
according to old fashioned notions of how brains ought to be 
trained and made into an instrument of competition with my 
fellow creatures. 

But we are going to change all that. We are going to 
change it by insisting that the educational system of the future 
must bring to school the ivholc student. What do we mean 
by the •whole student ? 

First of all, we must look at the student as a nominally 
separate human entity demanding certain rudimentary require¬ 
ments ; (2) then as a unit in a community ; (3) as a unit in a 
nation; (4) as a unit of humanity; and (5) lastly, we must 
consider the student not only as a unit manifested on the 
physical plane of life but also as a unit in a universe that 
contains both the visible and the invisible, a unit which has 
deeper and higher needs than being turned by education into 
a wage-earning machine. These are what we may call the 
“ five fingers of education ", the open hand of demand for 
educational reform. 

First, then, as to the student as an entity, nominally 
separate, but not really so. A being that has come through the 
mysterious gift of birth into this life ought to have a claim on 
the community in which that entity comes, for full expansion. 
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Expansion goes on ; we cannot prevent it. But what the direction 
and quality of that expansion will be, depends on the influences 
playing upon this new, expansive, propulsive life that has arrived. 
That life has its two aspects—the outer and the inner. Conse¬ 
quently, the ideal system of education would first recognise the 
body of that new entity that comes to school, and make 
full provision, from the lowliest village school upwards, for the 
gradual sensible training of the physical body of the student. 
Such training would include not merely a mechanical training 
in exercises with dumb-bells and parallel bars, but definite 
knowledge (necessarily rucfimentary at the beginning) of the 
working of the body with all its marvellous machinery; and 
with that knowledge imparted to children (boys and girls alike) 
from their youngest years, you would have growing up a race 
of young people who would reverence the miracle of expression 
that God has given them ; and in that knowledge, frank, open 
and pure, you would have the means of wiping out the horrible 
strain of perverted creative impulse that soils the minds of 
thousands of young men in India, as elsewhere. I have myself 
applied physical culture to a youth who was blessed, or curbed 
as the case may be, with an extraordinary amount of animal 
energy. I knew from signs and from confession that that young 
boy had gone wrong in one department of his nature. I gave 
him advice and a specification of physical culture; but chiefly 
I made him trumpeter to a troop of Boy Scouts; and the 
superfluous energy in his nature found an aesthetic outlet which 
gave him great joy and saved him from moral disaster. 

In addition to physical culture for the mastery and the 
outer development of the physical body as the expression of 
the inner self, we must give the appropriate soil for both outer 
and inner growth. Do you give ice and snow to plants to make 
them grow ? That may be the proper environment hr certain 
types of plants ; but I have observed in nature that the great¬ 
est growth is where you have the finest sunshine and sufficient 
moisture together with good earth. Give your students, in your 
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future educational system, the warmth of affection. It is not, as 
a rule, given now. Now, the professor goes on to the platform 
and gives hisjesson and goes away. There is little or none 
of that intimate touch of comradeship and love which are so 
necessary for the growth of the student. Give your students 
love and liberty as well as lessons. They should never be 
forbidden legitimate liberty. The separate impulses and 
separate desires of these blossoming entities, their separate 
temperamental expression and their separate ideals—these 
things should be studied and watched over by the teacher and 
treated with great reverence. 

You say, that is a scheme of education which would 
produce self-conceited, self-willed egotists. It is. We are all 
self-willed. But the expression of your will is never an expres¬ 
sion that is evil unless it is thwarted. You will find that 
everything that is wrong in the child has arisen because of 
obstruction that has been put in the way of the expression of 
the genius of the child. I have known boys do things that 
were not right, according to my knowledge. I have not gone 
and simply said “You should not do that. ” 1 have taken them 

aside and explained the pros and cons of the matter and said, 
“The responsibility is now with you to act accordingly.” 
Some time ago, I had to be exceedingly strict and stern with 
a young, man of the level of a graduate who disclosed an 
extraordinary hidden streak of self-centredness that I had not 
realised in him before; and I refused certain things to him, and 
gently but firmly explained my refusal. He was very angry: he 
sat down and wept; but it was the weeping of self-will frus¬ 
trated, and frustrated in a way that made it impossible for him 
to be merely angry. When he went away without the usual 
salutatio||^ of friendship I was not sure that I had not lost his 
friendship lor ever. Three days afterwards he returned, and 
said he had come back to thank me for what I had done to 
He had realised his errors and profited accordingly, I 
ihdicatmg from my owh personal experience (not merely 




theory) that when teachers do find self-willed students, if they 
get them young enough they can direct them with love and 
knowledge into beneficial channels; if they get them too old, 
the teacher may have to adopt surgical measures to help them 
to cure themselves ; but it must always be done in love and 
reverence, and entirely with the idea of helpin*g the student to 
realise the best that isVithin himself, nc^t punitively. 

I admit that the method is a training of egotists; but I 
must say that in my experience of training hundreds of egotists 
in that way I have not found one who has proved that the 
system was wrong in my long experience in Indian education. 
Give the divine thing in the student its chance and it will not 
betray you. 

But one of the assistants in modifying this egotism that you 
will have in your true educational system will be ‘ the second 
finger ’—the local environment of the child. The harmonious 
adjustment of the student to his and her environment is the great 
work of true education. One part of education is to educe, to 
set free, that which is in the individual. But you cannot have 
in this relative universe an absolute freedom ; the impulse which 
is pressing outwards from the centre of the student's life must 
come up against the same impulse in others pressing outwards 
also and asserting its equal claim to recognition. One of the 
duties, therefore, of the real teacher is to take groups of students 
and give them opportunities of adjustment to others. For 
instance, in the production of a model in clay or other materials, 
it is well to appoint one student to take charge of a particular 
feature of it to-day and another to take charge of this particular 
feature of it to-morrow. In this way if we shift responsibility 
and vary work each will ultimately learn the whole process and 
have an interest in it. Similarly, with other branches of their 


study. ^ 

I regard instructive play in the early stages of education as 


of more importance than formal instruction m what we call in 


'EngUsh the three R’s. You may ask, “What:are you going 
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to do about reading, writing and arithrnetic " ? My answer is 
that in co-operative play-lessons there arises a natural necessity 
for calculation and children far more readily learn arithmetic 
through necessity based on interest than through formal instruc¬ 
tion. Similarly with spelling—the names of different pieces in 
some particular instructive game, what it is called, what it 
means, what its history^ is, and so on. Games of an associated 
kind enable the students to make swift adjustment, and at the 
same time to preserve both their individuality and their corporate 
relationship. Teaching children to play a game, that is to say, 
to accept certain rules as binding in honour on every member in 
that game, and to carry out those rules, no matter what may be 
their own desires, is a splendid discipline for children. 

But, in addition to this adjustment to their fellows, you have 
to help to adjust them to local circumstances, local needs, and the 
things that are required in their homes will naturally bulk largely 
in their education in their early years. Local features in nature, 
local festivals, which are geography and history in small scale, 
should be drawn upon. And of course, all such education will 
be in their mother tongue, for the vernacular is the only possible 
basis of true education. 

That, you say, might lead to narrowness, provincial 
narrowriess; children taught to reverence their village and 
regard it as the universe, its culture as the greatest 
that they can think of. That is true, and a system of 
education that ended there would not be of any considerable 
service. To local education we must add national education ; 
that is to say, we must disclose to our students the fact that 
they belong to a larger entity than the village or community ; 
an entity which is so unified by certain geographical, linguistic, 
cultural, historical and temperamental circumstances that it 
may be termed a national entity. These circumstances will 
form the curriculum. The geographical factor is sometimes pre¬ 
dominant as in Ireland. The trouble in Ireland today arises 
from its having its head cut off, so to speak ; Ulster has been 
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cut off from the rest of the body, and both are. suffering inten¬ 
sely. That entity must achieve its full national entity as a 
geographical unit. Sometimes the entity, national entity is em¬ 
braced within a particular culture, and within such cultural 
areas you have sub-areas like the linguistic areas.in the entity 
of India. This larger en^ty provides us with something larger 
than the local entity and consequently giveffe to the mind of 
the children something through which the imagination can 
press against boundaries and beyond itself. This is the safe¬ 
guard against local egotism. The whole urge within the child- 
mind is to extension and expansion of consciousness ; to add 
areas to its knowledge, height to its understanding and aspira¬ 
tions, and breadth to its thinking and attitude to others. We 
can give them opportunity for the satisfaction and this impulse 
bringing love of country into education. The emotional side 
of the child-nature can find in impersonal love of country a 
means for its expansion beyond personal narrowness. Every 
system of education should make provision for the expression 
of patriotism in its reading books and in days of special obser¬ 
vance. When you have established that attitude of love for 
the country, you will have generated reverence for one 
another even though, they may disagree over details in the 
activities of the patriotic life. When, in addition to the patriotic 
movement in India that had been stimulated and carried on by 
Mrs. Besant there came the non-co-operation movement, the 
college at Madanapalle, of which I was Principal, did not break 
up, for the simple reason that we had our parliament in which we 
discussed freely the pros and cons of all these things and were 
not carried away by waves of unfamiliar emotion. Those who 
work for great impersonal ideas can naturally afford to be respect¬ 
ful to those with whom they differ ; but where |he patriotic 
idea has not been idealised and is new, there is the ri^i of ex¬ 
tremes of expression and of young men in moments of natural 
intensity on doing things for which they will be sorry afterwards. 
This can be prevented by patriotic idealism in education. 

2 ' 
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But that might lead to national narrowness and pride. 
National pride of a true kind is a very good thing to have. There 
can be no real cosmopolitanism, in my opinion, until every 
national entity has been fully disclosed and offered to the world. 
There is a curious cosmopolitanism, which is not really cosmo¬ 
politanism, but simply a kind of indeterminate indifferentism to 
the great varieties through which God is expressing himself in 
the nations of the world. Generally, that false cosmopolitanism 
is found in the lower ranks of commercial exploitation between 
the various nations of the world. How are we going to correct 
the dangers of narrowness in a very pronounced nationalism ? 
By letting students know that humanity is humanity, wherever 
it may be. It is imperative that we give our students oppor¬ 
tunities to understand other peoples. The aim of education 
in its international aspect is to bring people together in friend¬ 
ship, not in mutual exploitation or domination of one by the 
other, to bring people together who have no ulterior interest 
in one another except that of human comradeship. My heart 
burns for the revelation of the true India to other countries 
and for the bringing of the true revelation of those other 
countries to India, not with any ideas of national self-interest, 
but in mutual human interest ; not using education as a mere 
appendage to proselytism, but for the perfect exchange of the 
highest cultural expressions of all the various, nominally separate 
but essentially united, groups of the human family. The 
teaching of history, therefore, while it should begin like charity 
at home, must not remain there but must spread out to give 
some knowledge of the history of the human struggle towards 
enlightenment and happiness. Kipling once asked, “ What do 
they know of England who only England know ?” 1 ask, “ What 
do you know'of India who only India know? " I know^ that 
one of the profoundest influences in the West is India, and I 
know that one of the profoundest influences in Japan is 
India. Everywhere the message that India has to give to the 
world her great spiritual idealism, is operating beyond her 
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borders and making her the head of a spiritual empire that, I 
believe, will one day embrace the whole of Humanity—not in 
any credal sense, or separate cultural sense, but in the mutual 
understanding of the great central truth that India has given to 
the world, that God is one, that Man is one, andjthat God and 
Man are one. 

Then, we have got to regard the s 4 udent not only as an 
individual, as a unit in a local community surrounded by a 
national community, as part of the great humanity residing on 
the surface of the world, but we have to help the student to the 
realisation of the fact, that he is a unit in a vast system of worlds 
some comparatively near us, some incalculately distant. Our 
educational systems must open their doors to the considera¬ 
tion not only of the infra worlds, that is to say, the world of 
chemistry and the wonderful world of the minute, but also, of 
that vast universe around us with which astronomy deals, the 
study of which makes us feel the proper perspective of our little 
mud ball and corrects the little egotism of humanity that might 
arise and say : “ Here we are, the topmost crown of creation ” 

when we do not know what is happening with our next-door 
neighbour, the moon, which is only 240 thousand miles away. 
VVe must help to expand the imagination of our students so that 
they may feel thejnselves as parts '>f that vast and wondrous 
body of God in whose vein flow these worlds, our Earth being 
one amongst them. 

Further, we have to recognise that there are powers within 
the student and aspects of his and her totality of which we 
have not yet taken cognizance. It is a very noticeable sign of 
the times that in the curriculum of Trinity College, Dublin, 
room was made some years ago for the wonderful book called 
“ Human Personality and its Survival after Death by the late 
F. W. Myers. Too long have we left the matter of life after 
death to the theologians, and not seen that it is not simply a 
matter of belief according to a scripture or a teacher. These 
may be true, but they do not make the truth. The question is. 
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whether the superphysical life of humanity is a fact, or whether 
it is not. Therefore, that vast other side of us, the perpendi¬ 
cular aspect which rises above the physical and mental,—must 
become part and parcel of our normal education. Hence the 
researches of.such an organisation as the Society for Psychical 
Research should not be kept out of the schools. On the con¬ 
trary, children should be taught from their youngest days that 
there is now ground for believing not only that we are bigger 
people than our physical bodies indicate, not only there is the 
possibility of communication from mind to mind without visible 
or audible means, but that when this consciousness that has 
come into existence through the gates of birth unfolds itself into 
expression it is not an unfoldment of futility, not a joke at our 
expense by some potter that punishes the clay, as old Omar 
Khayyum has it; but that this consciousness unfolds itself as 
part of a great cycle, and will go on no matter about the change 
called “death.’’ Death is only a separation to us because ^^e 
have long denied the possibility of knowledge of what is beyoi d 
death. We have atrophied the faculties that our ancestors 
possessed of knowing something of the invisible worlds. But 
there are people now who can declare (as I can declare) that 
they know of my own knowledge, as sane, wide-awake human 
beings, that people, who theoretically died years ago, are no 
more dead than we are to-day. I know this as no hallucination 
of dreams or the turning down of lights ; I know it through 
many processes of experience and knowledge that are as scien¬ 
tific and real as any other kind of experience and knowledge 
can be. All this is now set out in books by writers of eminence 
in science and literature. Twenty years ago Robert Blatchford 
boasted that he had smashed religion and its superstitions by 
rationalist logic. His wife died. His theories turned hollow, and 
he tackled the problem, as he should have thirty years ago, not 
as a discussion but as a matter of fact. Now he is a rabid 
sfpiritualist seeking to undo the stupidities of his years of 
intellectual darkness. Truth is coming to the world not as 
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systems of mentality but as actual vital contact with the great 
Divine Life that is both within us and without us, and those 
things ought to be disclosed to students. 

There is another element in this larger aspect of education 
with which I shall conclude ; and that is, that there must be 
in the ideal system of education of the future full provision for 
the expression of the religious life of students. On the intel¬ 
lectual side they must be given full opportunities not only to 
study their own religion but to understand other religions. It 
must be as much an interest of their education to know how 
other people express the worship of God as to know how they 
eat and dress and conduct themselves. This comparative 
method ought to be a .feature of education from beginning to 
end ; the effort to see sympathetically the unities that draw 
people together, as well as the diversities which at present 
separate people because their fundamental unity is not seen. 
But with this credal and comparative study there must also be 
provided some joint, general, non-credal method of aspiring 
towards the Highest for the mutual helping of one another. 
In my college at Madanapalle we had ten minutes at the 
beginning of each day’s work which we called our ‘ daily dedi¬ 
cation.' After two minutes of silence, a prayer was said by a 
student belonging to each of the religions represented in the 
school and college. Then all joined together in saying 
Rabindranath Tagore's prayer translated into English in 
Gitanjali .— 

Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, knowing 
that thy living touch is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, knowing 
that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils away from ihy h^art, and keep 
my love in flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the 
inmost shrine of my heart. 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, know¬ 
ing it is thy power gives me strength to act. 
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The effect of this beautiful dedication of body, mind, heart 
and action, with its iterated emphasis of the Cosmic Personality 
as a living reality, was, and still is, most purifying and uplifting, 
and gave each day the dignifying touch of the Infinite. Many' 
a student has told me how blessed he was by this daily ten 
minutes of aspiration, and how he has been helped round the 
dangerous corners of developing manhood. Knowing this, and 
much more, I cannot but feel strongly the deprivation under 
which both the students and the system of education suffer 
either in the imposition of one form of religion on the children 
of many venerable traditions or in the so-called religious neutra¬ 
lity in Indian education. There should be credal neutrality, a 
positive neutrality that provides for all varieties of the religious 
life. But a negative neutraltty that shuts out from education 
not only the forms of religion but also its living spirit is not 
neutral but antagonistic to religicm. Physical starvation brings 
irritation, morbidity and disease. Spiritual starvation in edu¬ 
cation is at the root of the world's malady.* 


J.\MES H. Cousins 


* Lecture delivered at t lie Tlioosophical Society Hall. From the shorthand note* 
taken by Mr. Haridas Chatterjee). Shorthand Reporter, Hiffh Conrt, Calcutta. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT IN BENGAL 

The maintenance of law and order is the foundation of 
civilisation, the starting point of progress. the animated 
world at all stages-of associated life, human or animal, 
obedience to law in the form of associative instincts, reverence 
for religious and tribal customs or reasoned submission to 
established law and polity, is enforced under sanction. 
Among bees and ants, as among human beings, the rule of 
associated conduct is zealously preserved and its violation 
punished with death or expulsion. Whether kingship was 
established by direct Divine Intervention or evolved under 
pressure of Natural Selection the desire for the preservation 
of law and order is one of the great(^st needs and deepest 
motives ruling associated existence. Anarchism, Kroptkin’s 
poetical rhapsody notwithstanding, is the inverted social 
instinct, a corrtiptio optiml, the parasite whose unchecked 
growth kills the entire social organism. But, like other 
disease-germs, it is capable, its life history ascertained, of 
providing preventive or curative remedies. 

Bengal’s revolutionary spirit is not obviously and exclu¬ 
sively attributable to low personal motives. By its spread 
and strength it forms an aspect of Bengali life to be studied 
in connection with the whole. This, like other complicated 
movements, will not yield up its secret unless the people’s 
religion and history be questioned with patient persistence. 
The immediate causes can be registered by official investigators 
but the root-cause will remain unrevealed, if its reflection is 
unobserved in religion, the mirror of the soul, or its action 
in history, the safest index to character. 

That morality in the form of observance %f customs 
preceded the recognition of universal ethics is independent 
of all theories concerning the origin of conscience. Ages 
passed before woman stealing from outside the tribe was put 
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on the s»ame level of guilt as from within it. Even now inter¬ 
national morality is like a poor relation, a hanger-on of 
national ethics. History justifies the conclusion that a 
centralised rule of some kind can alone supply the conditions 
necessary for tl\e growth of ethics as the universal rule of 
conduct. 

4 

Hindu civilisation ns mainly Aryan. But ancient Aryan 
kingdoms were interspersed among alien settlements, in 
different stages of culture. They were unprotected by natural 
frontiers and never probably larger than two or three modern 
Districts. The occasional over-lords were mere takers of 
tribute, uncertain and unsettled. Naturally, in such con¬ 
ditions, the polity of caste was not only a protective against 
destructive, depopulating wars but the highest possible social 
synthesis, the most extensive federation. The Brahman or 
Kshatriya of Mithila and of Gujrat had only the bond of caste 
in common. It is not surprising that in the age under con¬ 
sideration the whole duty of man consisted in obedience to 
desachar (literally, customs of the country) enforced by the 
king as Municipal law and caste-rules believed, as resting on 
revealed, supernatural authority. Religion concerned with 
man and his Maker, formed a distinct department of interested 
activity, confined to individuals and their voluntary associa¬ 
tions. Godly men, with their disciples, occasionally descended 
upon royal Durbars, especially in seasons of public trouble. 
Instances are rarely found of Kings like Janaka of Mithila 
and Asvapati of Panchala, wise in the way of the spirit. 

Caste and small states, without natural boundaries, are 
happily wedded. They grow and decline, hand in hand. 
Prior to Mussulman conquest empires were established or 
attempted only by caste-lcsss or low-caste sovereigns. Chandra 
Gupta was a royal bastard. Asoka and Harsa, Buddhists and 
the house of Kanishka, non-Aryan. Samudra Gupta, the 
Hindu pvifalist was not of the kingly caste. He was the 
last /finperor who attempted to quicken the spirit of 
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segregation, inseparable from the polity of Brahmans and still 
the greatest obstacle in the way of regimentation of the people. 
Any way in India, speaking generally, was evolved a system 
of human duties, uninterested in the Supreme Being and a 
system of spiritual exercises, detached from human duties. 

Conditions began to change during the empire of the 
Moguls. From after Ihe reign of 4khar mono-theistic sects 
or panths arose with ethics, more or less disentangled from 
mere customs, but with the break up of that empire their 
standard of values inclined towards that generally prevalent. 
A curious result of this interaction between Islam and 
Brahmanism is still in operation. Dara Sukoh’s Persian trans¬ 
lation of Upanishadic texts fell into the hands of a wander¬ 
ing Frenchman, Anquetil Duperron. His French rendering 
received enthusiastic hospitality from Schopenhauer. The 
Upanishadic warning against the study of the doctrine without 
leading the life, enforced by the story of Indra and Virochana, 
was fulfilled to the letter. The same instruction made the 
good disciple godly and the bad a devil. Another text speaks 
of curse and blessing flowing, according to the hearer’s 
disposition, from the same words of the prophet. In India 
existences are synthesized in terms of Being, in Germany 
of Will. God, to the Brahman, rests eternally in the 
plenitude of His own perfection; to the German He seems 
to be perpetually willing to power and over-power. The 
Brahman looks upon the result as justifying the scriptural 
prohibition of its study by the morally unqualified. These 
considerations acquire significance when one remembers 
that the philosophy preached by the Bengali prophets 
of Revolution is the bastard born of the rape of Indian 
idealism by German egoism. 

Broadly speaking, the Hindu conscience recognises no 
authority but of caste and custom to which, by a mental 
illusion, is ascribed an origin oo-eval with creation. It is 
irresponsive to king-made laws, which, it is prudent to obey 
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and clever to evade. The change wrought by English education 
will be noticed later. 

The foregoing thumb-nail sketch applies generally to 
the whole country. But Bengal presents certain well-marked 
peculiarities. On a map of India a line can be drawn, north 
and south, dividing the laud of the wheat-eaters from the 
country of the eaters .of rice. Two important tracts to the 
west of this line rice seems to have wrested from wheat— 
Kashmir and Konkan. On the North-West the Bengali Aryan 
is divided from his kinsmen by food, on other sides by ethnic 
alienism. Bengal, in fact, is insular and not continental 
relatively to the rest of India. The individuality, promised 
by such environment, is in fact realised in Bengal’s history. 
Bengal continued Buddhist long after Ilindostan proper. 
When the Brahman immigrants from Kanauj revised the 
caste system in Bengal the result was very characteristic. 
Those who submitted to Brahman supremacy and carried on 
practically the Shastric occupations of Vaishyas became 
Namsaka sudras to whom Brahmans may minister without 
caste-degradation. The rest continued to be priestless castes 
or with degraded Brahmans as priests. These found refuge 
later in some form of Vaishnavism. The learned Buddhist 
teachers of the period prior to the immigration, to whom 
Tibetans owe their alphabet and whose translations of the 
scriptures, then current in Bengal, are now known in Tibetan 
as Tangyur, formed a new caste, unknown outside Bengal, the 
Vaidya or medical caste. The sacraments of animal food and 
strong drink find place in Bengali Hinduism and in combina¬ 
tion with the rejection of monasticism distinguish it from the 
forms prevalent in the rest of Northern India. The inclusion of 
European dishes in the dietary of English educated Bengalis 
had originally a religious complexion. Comparative theology 
along with what is wrongly called ecclectic religion was born 
in Bengal. Bahaism, which counted the late Canon Oheyne 
as one of its adherents, is but a recent offshoot of this larger 
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movement. Bengal has its own system of law and logic. But 
what immediately concerns the present subject is the influence 
of Western Education. 

Before the Government system of Public Instruction was 
established the Bengali Ram Mohun Roy achieved eminence 
by his knowledge of Western languages and culture. In this 
he was alone. His social and religious *vork received appre¬ 
ciative encouragement from successive Governors General, 
notably the Marquis of Hastings and Lord William Bentinck. 
He offered up thanks “ to the supreme Disposer of the events 
of this universe for having placed it {i.e., his country) under 
the government of the English.” Among the first fruits 
of Western education, at any rate, in Bengal, was loyalty to 
the British connection. In a subsequent generation Keshub 
Chunder Sen, whom Lord Lawrence befriended in private life, 
made that loyalty expressly a part of religion. Ram Mohun 
Roy was not always in agreement with the Government of 
the day but he never appealed except to the conscience and 
intelligence of the Rulers. At Keshub’s instance the Civil 
Marriages Act was passed for the benefit of casteless Brahmos. 
But beyond that no member of his Church has, so far as 
known, taken any part in political agitation. The claim of 
the reformers on the Rulers will be obvious when one remem¬ 
bers that in the early part of its history Government had 
to suppress cults of murder, suicide, torture and robbery. 
In any case, it is clear that whatever moral adlierence, founded 
on reasoned conviction, that British Rule has secured is 
due, mainly, if not wholly, to Higher Education. Madras 
was longer in contact with the West but the commingling 
has yielded the richest harvest in Bengal. Eagerly the Bengali 
took advantage of the new culture and followed the flag 
to the ends of the old Presidency of Bengal. It is n|teworthy 
that Bengal gave the first Indian judge to the Lahore 
Chief Court and the second to the Allahabad High Court. 
Without aid from Government Bengalis rose to high offices 
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in the states of Kashmir and Jaypore. Bengal’s loyalty was 
tested by the fiery ordeal of the Mutiny which left one 
Bengali a Talukdar in Oudh and another in possession of a 
Jaigir near Allahabad. 

Among the causes which drove the bhadraloka Bengali 
to English education in order to earn his livelihood must be 
recknoned the resumption of rent-free lands under the Regu¬ 
lations of 1819 and 1826. The distress occasioned was acutely 
felt by Brahman families, especially in the Districts of 
Murshidabad, Hughli and Burdwan. They were sent townward 
in search of employment through the gate of English educa¬ 
tion. Brahmans led the way and Kayasthas followed their 
gurus (spiritual guides) and guru's relatives. Most of these 
town immigrants were the grandfathers of good middle class 
families of the present day. Education, regarded exclusively 
as the means of which employment is the end, has furnished 
problems still clamant for solution. The reconstitution of 
the Presidency of Bengal and the progress of education in the 
other provinces have necessarily restricted the Bengali’s 
sphere of employment under Government. The separation 
of Behar and Orissa and the transfer of the capital are not 
without their influence. The necessity for education in 
England has accentuated the situation. The expenses are 
heavy, the prizes few and the blanks many. Failures neces¬ 
sarily lead to discontent. So long as the education is not 
completely separated from the employment question or the 
latter is not seriously taken up by educational authorities any 
measure adding to the cost of education must cause trouble. 
The present change of orientation concerning technical and 
vocational education is a hopeful sign. 

There are other forces moving in the same direction. 
Low castes, principally engaged in agriculture, are rapidly 
improving their economic position. Their surplus income is 
l^ge enough to stimulate social ambition. The Pod desires 
to be a degraded Kshatriya, the Aghuri Ugra Kshatriya, the 
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Smdif BariDdra Saba. BememberiEg the revision of tbe 
caste-system in Bengal by Brahmans after the downfall of 
Buddhism, one discovers here something very like social 
revolution. To take a typical case. In a village, within twenty 
miles of Calcutta, the oiihe pnnchayet is a pensioned 
Brahman clerk, whose income will not exceed Es. 30 a month. 
Most of bis neighbours are Kaimrtas, cultivating the betel vine. 
From this source is derived a yearly income of Rs. 1,000 for 
each bigha cultivated. The rent per bigba, if ancestral holding, 
direct under the Zamindar, is Es. 4 yearly—otherwise the rent 
is higher but not exceeding yearly Es. 10. The younger 
generation of cultivators have mostly passed out of the local 
vernacular or Middle School and have but scant reverence 
for Brabmanhood. The ascendency of the priestly caste has 
ceased to exist almost in every way. Priests are mere 
hangers-on of their parishioners or what corresponds to them 
in the Hindu system of Bengal. From such conditions flow 
two streams of consequences. On the one hand, ascetism and 
other forms of Hindu religious externalism have been revived 
and two or three divine incarnations are believed to have 
appeared within the present generation. On the other hand, 
British Rule is charged with destroying the religion of rever¬ 
ence for Caste, Brahman and Cow. 

But why is the Government held responsible for the 
inevitable consequences of altered conditions, not directly 
designed by it ? Perhaps a Puranic story will furnish the 
answer. A Brahman’s child died untimely. He carried the 
body to the King’s durbar and accused him of violating the 
law. The king is responsible for every trouble of his law- 
abiding subject. 

It is true that Revolutionists are not all Brahmans or 
subject to economic distress. But emotions, deep an^ strong, 
once generated, spread like epidemics, producing collective 
hysteria. The germs find fruitful culture beds in generous 
youthful natures, unhardened by the cares of the world. 
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Political agitation has contributed its quota. The origins 
of politics in Bengal have been referred to. In the Forties the 
Landholders Association was founded in Calcutta and is now 
represented by the British Indian. The policy followed was 
to affect Government action by services as interpreters between 
the people and their rulers. In the Seventies commenced 
what may be called pcqjular politics which Sir William Hunter 
called “ Her Majesty’s Permanent Opposition.” Certain acts 
of Government to be immediately noticed stimulated the 
opposition. The influence of Germany under Bismark ini¬ 
tiated a reaction in the political thought of the world. It was 
mainly responsible for the growth of an Imperialism which 
neglected social reform. It gave us Kipling for Tennyson in 
literature. Efficiency, deified in the German Empire, migra¬ 
ted nearer-home. Efficiency by itself is not good government 
any more than money is wealth. Efficiency is the means of 
which good government is the end. In this, as in other 
respects, there is a tendency in the human mind to confound 
the means with the end. Theoretical efficiency can never be 
the substitute for a government under which the people can 
make contented and orderly progress. Efficiency may be 
bought too dear, if the price for it is to be collective human 
happiness. Most experienced administrators must feel that if 
the people are with you a little efficiency will go a long way 
as small means in a harmonious household. Political asrita- 
tion as opposition to Government arose after the Franco-Ger 
man war. It was felt that the Arms Act, then enacted, gave a 
status to the West Indian Negro superior to that of an Indian 
Advocate General. It gave to the Britisher a license un¬ 
known in his own country. Every white foreigner was taken 
for an Englishman, allowing every facility to foreign intrigue. 
It created a privileged order of nobility, embracing the British¬ 
er and the Capa Kafir. Nobody will deny the necessity for 
controlling unlicensed possession of arms but it seems worth 
while, to point to the effect of the exemptions, now abolished. 
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This and the Ilbert Act may be said to have promoted agita¬ 
tion more than any other measure. In a country like India, 
where the existence of classes above the law meets with out¬ 
ward acceptance and secret attack, the creation of any privile¬ 
ged caste is not exactly the most efficient ^means for the 
maintenance of law and order. The law derives its moral 
authority from its blindness to exceptions. This law is higher 
than the aggregate of all legislative enactments as the living 
body is greater than the sum of its members. Political 
agitation, condemned with contempt and attributed to “ Micro¬ 
scopic Minorities ” and yet leading to concessions, deprived of 
the bloom of spontaneity, can have but one result. The 
pervasive effect of the present Reforms and amended Arms 
Act and Criminal Procedure Code concerning Racial Distinc¬ 
tions is a question of time and requires to be carefully 
watched. 

The inconspicuousness into which Bengali politicians 
have fallen after the present Reforms is not without its 
significance. Roughly speaking Mahomedan Rule lasted for 
five centuries in Bengal. Some of the noted Moslem rulers 
were born Brahmans. Kalapahar and Murshed Kuli Khan do 
not exhaust the list. A fellow Brahman of the former adopt¬ 
ed Islam, married the Moslem King’s daughter, succeeded 
him and ruled Bengal from Gaur, the modern Rajmahal. By 
an irony of fate his dethroned widow had to seek refuge with 
her Hindu step-son, the Raja of Satar, in the District of 
Rajsahi. Even Serajud Dowla can be charged with the 
possession of a streak of Brahman blood in his veins. The 
prevalent belief in his cruel tyranny is scarcely affected by 
later historical research. A little over half a century ago it 
was no unusual spectacle for a village rustic to confront a 
wrong-doer with the exclamation “ it is no longer Nawab 
Serajud Dowla’s rule. It is the rule of the Company. I shall 
be even with you. ” British Rule was established in Bengal 
with the acquiescence, if not the active support, of the 
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Bengalis, of whose worldly prosperity it became the harbinger. 
In the early days of British Rule Bengalis, more especially 
Hindu Bengalis, rose to power, wealth and eminence in the 
Public Services and Army Commissariat. Lord Cornwallis’s 
Permanent Settlement of Land Revenue in Bengal secured 
for British Rule the cheerful adherence of the land-owning 
interest and through that interest the loyalty of the agricul¬ 
turist classes, forming even now the largest bulk of Bengal’s 
population. Bengal’s mental attitude towards British Rule 
is clearly distinguishable from that of the Punjab and Bombay 
which had to be conquered, in the strictest sense of the word. 
Aimless hatred or opposition to British Rule is but an exotic 
growth in Bengal. Opposition as such has a different value 
among those whose memory of their racial sovereignty is 
alive. When such an aimless opposition becomes the basis of 
political agitation Bengal is by natural necessity out of its 
element while Bombay and the Punjab are in theirs. 

Justice demands reference to a topic not free from un¬ 
pleasantness—the uncivil behaviour of Europeans towards the 
people of the country, in flat contradiction to the formal 
declaration and general attitude of Government. Happily 
this is practically a thing of the past. When the true origins 
of the anarchical movement of 1905-6 are ascertained the kick, 
administered by an ofiicer in the Army to an Indian monk in 
Kashmir, will be found to be not an unimportant factor in 
the generation of that regrettable movement whose ghost, as 
recent events show, is still unlaid. 

The Police furnishes a perpetual axe for the agitator 
to grind. Police rule is feared as the rule of the most irres¬ 
ponsible part of the Government. Prom before the estab¬ 
lishment of British Rule the PoUoe are considered the natural 
enemies of the people. The sceptic may be referred to the 
welLknown Sanskrit drama, Sahtmtala^ and the poems of 
Chandra, composed five years before the battle of 
FiMey, fof instances in point. The saying is well-known in 
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every part of Bengal:—“ He smiles while speaking, he cannot 
be a policeman." The unsmiling tyranny of the ancient 
Policeman is still attributed to his present day successor. But 
the belief is not quite clear that all wrongs by the Police done 
would be righted on reaching the ears of the Zilla Hakim, the 
Pistrict Magistrate. .This belief is waning now owing partly 
to the agitation for the separation of thh judicial and executive 
functions, the news of which reaches village homes through 
the vernacular press and partly to the activities of a particular 
class of agitators. It is believed that the Government is not 
strong enough to control the Police. The creation of the 
0. I. D. has not tended to weaken the belief. Purity of 
judicial administration is the strongest support of law and 
order or, perhaps, it can be bettor expressed as order through 
law. People look to the High Court as the palladium of their 
liberties. The civil judges of the country possess the undivided 
confidence of the people. The reputation of the youngest 
Munsiff has never been breathed upon by calumny. 

That religious fanaticism plays some part in generating 
the Revolutionary Spirit is obvious. Political convicts have 
confessed to teaching the Bhagavad Oita and manufacturing 
bombs. Religious revivals produce tendencies towards rever¬ 
sion to the past. What wonder is there that some bhadraloks 
are reverting to dacoity, the ancestral occupation of many of 
them ? Another feature of this spirit deserves attention. East 
Bengal claims a disproportionately large share of political 
suspects compared with her Western sister. Before Lord 
Gurzon*s partition British Rule had not tightened its grip on 
the eastern districts. Communications with the capital were 
difficult and the administrators were not the best specimens 
of the Civil Service. Dacoity on land and piracy on river, 
riots for possession of Chur lands wei^ all in the dsljf’s work. 
Mymensing, it has been said, until quite recently, bad achieved 
special notoriety for outrages on women. Those, inconvenienced 
by the Partition, were not all poor and unknown. The higher 
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castes, Brahmans, Vaidyas and Kftyasthas, of East Bengal are 
followers of the Virftchar form of Tantric Hinduism which 
enjoins the eating of meat and the drinking of spirits as 
religious sacraments. They are heroic practitioners of religion, 
seeking entrance into heaven by the fervour of their indivi¬ 
dual devotions. Owing to unusual subinfeudation of land 
there are in East Ben^fal a much greater number of bhadra- 
lokas, dependent on fixed money incomes, derived from land. 
High prices have hit these classes most severely. It is not 
improbable that in East Bengal some forces are at work, else¬ 
where unknown. 

On educated men the duty is cast of spreading religious 
and secular enlightenment. This duty is, probably, not 
performed as well and as extensively as it should be. That 
educated men have not fulfilled their duty of bearing the 
torch of enlightenment to the full extent of reasonable expec¬ 
tation is in some measure attributable to the prevalent system 
of education. The confusion of higher education with 
prospects of higher employment has already been touched 
upon. That our system of education has not purified itself of 
the old ideal which sought to produce great individuals while 
maintaining a very low average is obvious. The duty of 
education to generate a certain attitude of mind towards life 
as a whole does not seem to have received recognition. Hope, 
as distinguished from desires and expectations, when shared, 
is the true bond of union which nothing can sever. Common 
hope is the mother of love and love is insistent on expression 
in benftoent action. This is the underlying principle of all 
religions apart from theology. Systems of religion are the 
concerns of individuals and communities but what has been 
idialle^ principle of religion is the concern of the human 
The visible and outward symbol of the inward condition, 

■ odd by honest acceptance of this principle, is usually 
fihthics, the only rule of conduct which is appli^hle to 
I min. Hisre^ard of this principle in modern civilised 
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life has led to the segregation of human interest into religious, 
social, economical and political, with numberless subdivisions, 
each at war with the other in the absence of what has been 
called the principle of religion. Disregard of this principle 
leads to the formation of nationalities, irrespective of geogra¬ 
phical and other external conditions, such as clithate, food and 
other peculiarities of • environment. Language has no great 
influence as a bond of nationhood. A.s witness Switzerland 
and the United States. World-wide empires, on the other hand, 
have a compulsive influence, favouring the acceptance of 
ethics as the rule of conduct in preference to tribal or national 
morality. 

Perfect toleration or neutrality in religion is the only 
wise policy for Government to pursue. In the presence of the 
religious principle toleration has the effect of separating in 
thought that principle from the local and temporary accidents 
which, where their true nature is unrecognised, leads to 
religious conflicts and other forms of mutual misunderstanding, 
the prolific mother of hurtful discords. Any departure from 
it would be disastrous. And vet, Government cannot be in- 
different to the performance of the duty which the educated 
owe to their less fortunate countrymen. Stamping out bad 
literature is good but stimulating the growth of good litera¬ 
ture is better. Prevention of the spread of criminal ideas 
even in the garb of religion can scarcely be a substitute for 
the dissemination of the religion of amity and service. No 
religion should be favoured but none allowed to violate 
the enlightened conscience by cruelty, oppression or crime. 
Government, as such, has no religion but surely it cannot 
banish the religious principle from its life. The people must 
feel that Governmental action is instinct with justice, mercy 
and benevolence. The name of religion may bt excluded as 
the natlie of God is kept out of the constitution of tile United 
States for fear of contention, hatred and oppression. The 
question is simple enough. Will it be amiss if the successors 
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of Hastings, Bentinck and Lawrence were to follow their 
examples on suitable occasions ? 

It is by no means clear that Police efficiency will suffer 
if they show as much zeal in proving the innocence of the 
innocent as the guilt of the guilty. The times seem favour¬ 
able. Public fegard for the whole Force shows signs of 
improvement owing to the faithfulness 'Unto death of some of 
its members. It is widely felt that voluntary citizen police 
may be organised for co-operation with the regular Force, in 
such manner as to ally all suspicion of a mutual jealousy. 
For a powerful element in the unpopularity of the Police the 
people themselves seem to be responsible. Love, acquisitive¬ 
ness and fear are the threefold motive of action. In existing 
conditions, with a vast preponderance of illiteracy, it would 
not be unreasonable to expect that the last effectually out 
weighs the other two. Except perhaps in the small enlight¬ 
ened classes the fear of evil spirits, ghosts, witchcraft, charms 
and omens play the most prominent part as incentives to 
action. Those in charge of labour gangs will bear witness 
that anything like full measure of work cannot be obtained 
from them except under the pressure of fear. Speaking 
generally, women live in such a perpetual state of fear as to 
be deprived of the power of self-protection, even to the extent 
possessed by animals. Is it to be wondered, then, that the 
Police in search of necessary information cannot obtain it, 
except under the pressure of fear? Love cannot be reason¬ 
ably expected until fear is cast out for men cannot love what 
they fear. 

It must be made perfectly clear that the observations set 
forth above are in no way critical. They attempt to analyse 
the situation in a spirit of detachment. 


Mohini Mohan Chattbkji 
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EVOLUTION OF TYPES OF STATES IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

General Progress of Monarchy. 

• 

As we have shown elsewhere, the tendency of Indian 
politics was in the direction of recognition of monarchy as the 
most favoured form of government. The king, subject to 
the laws, was to wield the rod of authority. He was to co¬ 
erce wrong-doers into subjection, preserve life and property, 
make people follow the duties of their castes or their respective 
social groups and to further the cause of material progress. 

The necessity of such a ruler was felt but the consolidation 
of his power was not the work of a single day. In earlier days, 
all powerful military chiefs of the clan or the tribe laid 
claim to the headship of the tribe, but popular choice deter¬ 
mined the selection of the ruler. Gradually, selection came 
to be limited to a particular family and religion and ritual 
came in to give moral sanction to the authority of the elected 
monarch. 

Hereditary succession or primogeniture was not univer¬ 
sally accepted. In some states, they became the guiding 
principle in matters of succession but in others, the members 
of the royal family, had vested rights to hereditary royal 
dignity. 

Monarchy, however, gained ground every day and heredi¬ 
tary succession and primogeniture came to be favoured until 
it became universally accepted. This tendency is discernible 
from the Vedic period downwards. By the time of the 
thinkers of the Artha^stra and the BSjadhairma-parva of 
the MahAbharata, Indian opinion seems to have recognised 
hereditary monarchy as the most favoured form of government. 

Monarchy, however, was not the only form of government 
which existed. From time immemorial, non-monarohical 
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states existed and so continued to exist down to the middle of 
the classical Hindu period. Their existence has been a fact 
and has been proved beyond doubt not only by literary evi¬ 
dence, but by the surer testimony of intelligent foreign visitors, 
and sometimes attested to by remains and monuments of the 
past which have come down to us. Systematic history or records 
have we none; they have been swept away with the tide of 
reaction which did away with the old non-monarchical political 
discipline, and strengthened the cause of monarchy, which 
commended itself more on account of its stability and also as 
a bulwark against the excesses of popular opinion. But if 
history is silent, tradition has not been so. In its own charac¬ 
teristic way it lias preserved details or characteristics which 
give important clues to the modern student who desires to 
peep into the past and to have a glimpse of political life in 
those days. 

In the absence of a true historical literature, most of 
these traditions have found place in the religious literature of 
the people, and only occasionally do we And the safer testi¬ 
mony of the foreign visitors or of archaeological records. Of 
the first class, we have the evidence of the Brahmaijas, the 
Mababharata chapters, the Buddhist and Jain canonical 
literatures and the commentaries, attached to them. From 
these we know something of those regions where popular 
will still reigned supreme, in spite of the rising power of 
monarchies,—and where the people still retained the right of 
determining or moulding their own political destinies. 

(a) In some cases these non-monarchical states may 
either be regarded as survivals from the pre-Vedic form of 
government in which the different clan leaders or the elders 
of the various sections presided, (b) In some other cases they 
arope with the advance of the Aryan settlers, under adven¬ 
turous leaders and they established oligarchic federations. In 
fliO literature references to confederations are not few, 

^ evidence at our disposal, we find that some of 
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these states of the former typo retained their (‘xisteiice for 
a long time, and being isolated from the groat plain of the 
Hindustan they never came to be influenced by these forces 
which moulded the type of government in the plain and 
preferably in the Madhyadesa. In this latter region political 
forces operated in favomr of giving prominence to a particular 
royal family, and subject to the popular choice, princes of this 
family were elected to the headship of the country, reigned 
together jointly. Such indeed was the constitution of the 
Kuru country wdiere all the members of the royal family en¬ 
joyed some pre-eminence while the real ruler was chosen 
either by the people or was nominated by the princes them¬ 
selves. Gradually, the checks on royalty passed away and in 
course of time the king or the members of the royal family 
became absolute rulers. Such a movement in favour of 
monarchy is indeed discernible, when we go through the 
history of political development in Northern India. From the 
elective monarch of the A^edic communities to the establish¬ 
ment of the Maui\\yas we have a continuous working of this 
principle towards the evolution of pure monarchy. 

But while this movement uas going on in the Madhyadesa 
and later on in the whole of North India, communities preserv¬ 
ed not only their individuality but also their long-cherished 
social and political institutions. In some cases this retention 
of the old constitution was entire, in others it was modified 
and this led to the origin of peculiar new constitutions. 
In some cases there arose a peculiar type of monarchy with 
more than one ruler each acting as a check on the other. In 


some the monarch’s power was kept in check by a powerful 
aristocracy while in others chiefs entered into an oligarchic 


federation the affairs of the whole community being^entrust- 
ed to an assembly of chiefs and elders who decided every 


thing after a consultation among themselves. This type of 


state was an important one, and as we shall see later on was 


dominated by a ruling class or caste. 
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Occasionally where communities enjoyed a secluded exist¬ 
ence and when they were small, the spirit of tribal democracy 
reigned supreme. 

All these various types of non-monarchical states existed 
in India and it is peculiar to note 

(1) that most of the states were on the fringe of Aryan 
seltlement or in a secluded locality not easily accessible to 
the influence of the forces operating in the vast plain region— 
where all the complexities of later political and social deve¬ 
lopment had unrestricted play; 

(2) that in most of these states the ruling authority 
was monopolised by the members of a particular tribe or caste, 
who dominated over a local population, whose position was 
not unlike the slaves of Greek city states ; 

(3) that many of them existed for a long time, though 
most of them succumbed to the inroads of monarchical ambi¬ 
tion. 

These states were again known by the various names of 
Sanghas, Ganas, or in some cases, Nigamas and Janapadas. 
It is very difi&cult to interpret the meaning of these words. 
They all underwent modifications in later times and we have 
a confusion even among later though still ancient writers. 
But from what we can discern Sanghas were mostly political 
unions or federations in which different local units retained 
a certain amount of autonomy, while Ganas, which derived 
their name to the influence of the Gaija or Jana were truly 
democratic. Nigamas and Janapadas of this type, from what 
we know, were mostly democratic. As a rule they were small 
in size and there the whole people met together to discuss 
the affairs of the state. 

Momrchiml Conatitutiom in General. 


Monarchical constitutions were characterised by the fact 
that in all of them the executive power was theoretically 
supreme. But in all the various types there were limitations 
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to the irresponsible exercise of the royal authority owfng 'to 
the fact that the king was subject to the fundamental laws, 
which as laid down in the Sastras—or as embodied in the local 
customs could not be touched. And there t'xisted a strong 
public opinion which roused itself "whenever irresponsibility on 
the part of the kings threatened the liberty or the prosperity 
of their subjects. This public opinion eKpressed through the 
leaders was strong enough to have its weight felt. The 
Brahmins during the earlier period, often stood as the cham¬ 
pions of the moral order, in opposition to the king; the various 
leaders of guilds and castes too, enjoyc'd high social privileges, 
enabling them to have some w^eight attached to their opinion ; 
custom too had a sanction and veneration and none dared to 
violate it with impunity. The king’s ministers were under a 
moral liability to advise righteously and oppose wrong. Lastly, 
tyranny defeated its own ends and a tyrant was sure to be 
deposed, by the people, in whom there resided the moral right 
of revolution. 

Various Types of Monarchy and their Evolution. 

Monarchical constitutions, however, were not of the same 
type. They differed owing to peculiarities in the constitu¬ 
tion of the executive power. Monarchy had become almost 
universal in the Vedic period but in that age the executive 
power remained undefined, in matters of its continuance 
(succession) and its exercise. 

Prom the evidence of the Atharva-vedic hymns, the 
Brahmanas, and the Mahabharata we find that in these early 
days, two principles were recognized in the choice of the 
executive head of the state, e. g., 

* (1) The king was elected from a particular family. 

(2) Popular acceptance was the final word in tht choice 
(5f monarchs. 

The king was selected or was elected by the BAja-krits 
or as the Rajasfiya evidence shows, by the Ratnins (the chief 

5 
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officers and magnates of the realm) and after having gone 
through the religious rites, he was accepted by the common 
people, whose representatives of different castes including the 
Madras signified their acceptance and approval by sprinkling 
water on the t:ing. 

Such a selection made him the sole ruler, and consoli¬ 
dated his sovereignty. Some accounts, however, show that 
there existed a state of transition, in which the relatives or 
brothers of the king were not without voice or authority, but 
exercised important functions. In the Kuru constitution we 
find (if we are to believe in the Mahabharata account) a state 
of transition. PaiidR became king owing to the blindness of 
the elder brother, but when he abdicated he handed over power 
to Dhrtarastra and to Vidura. Again in the history of the 
next generation, the brothers of Judhisthira continued to exer¬ 
cise important political functions. The king thus, in those 
days, was but pre-eminent among equals. 

To remove difficulties in succession, the practice arose, 
of associating the prince nearest in succession, with the 
government of the ruling king. He became Juvaraja or the 
Heir-apparent. His selection was a primitive method of 
ensuring peaceful succession to the throne, and of averting 
wars of succession. Such a practice of regulating the 
succession at the time of inaugurating a new sovereign, 
is not unknown in our own days, when the establishment 
of popular assemblies, have lessened the chances of a war of 
succession. 

Gradually, in most states the choice was limited to the 
eldest prince, as we know from the evidence of the KSma- 
yana and the Great Epic. As a rule, however, the eldest became 
king, hut in abnormal oases, when this eldest was prov^ 
to be worthless, the right of selecting the heir devolved on the 
ruling prince. This is proved by the evidence of the Artha- 
IftritEA, and also by the practice subsisting among the Gupta 
Samudra-gupta was chosen by his father in preference 
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to his other sons, and was associated in the government, 
during his father’s time. 


Abnornwl Types of Monarchy. 

There were, however, other monarchies where the royal 
authority was vested in the members of the*royal family, 
which ruled as a corporation. According to the evidence of 
the Ganakya-katha, and some other accounts, the Nanda 
state was ruled on this principle. When and how this came, 
it is difficult to determine, but the fact remains, that the nine 
Nandas reigned conjointly. One of them was elected by lot 
to rule and at the end of each year, the ruler was selected by 
lot from among the remaining brothers. 

Kautilya seems to refer to these states, when he speaks of 
the Kula-Sahghas or the Safighadharmi Rajakulas. Perhaps 
the remembrance of the Nandas had not died out and he 
referred to the Kula-Sahghas with approval. According 
to him the Kula-Sahghas were formidable, (Kulasya va 
bhabedrajyam. ,kula-sahgho hi durjaya!^). Elsewhere he 
speaks of the weakness of the Saughadharrai Rajakulas, which 
were liable to be broken up owing to disputes arising out of 

dice-play (Sahghanam.Sahghadharrainam rajakulanam 

Dyutanimitto bhedab.) 

In addition to these Kula-Sahghas or states governed 
by members of the royal family ruling jointly (as a corporate 
body) there were other monarchical states, where the powers 
of the ruling princes, were subject to various constitutional 
checks. 

Thus from the Greek historians we learn that there were 
states which had a constitution similar to that of Sparta. 
Diodorus speaks (Mc.Crindle’s Invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, p. 296) of a “ city of great note ” with a 
political constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan ; 
for in this community the command in war was vested 
in two hereditary kings of two different houses while a 
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council of elders ruled the country with paramount 
authority.” 

The Greek evidence in this connection must be regard¬ 
ed as trustworthy since such a constitution simply reminded 
them of the old Spartan constitution. The evidence of Jaina 
texts gives confirmation to the existence of such states. Thus 
in the Acnranga Su^tra, Jaina monk's and nuns are for* 
bidden by their great teacher, not to sojourn, or pass through 
states with two kings (Do-rayani) or those ruled by Ganas 
(Ganarayani). 

The existence of states with two kings is further proved 
by the evidence of the Arthasastra.# In that book Kautilya 
speaks of Dvai-rajyas, and enters into a discussion as to 
the relative merits or demerits of the Dvairajyas and the 
Vai-rajyas. In rtrgard to the former, Kautilya cites the 
opinion of his predecessors who looked upon these with dis¬ 
favour, since the mutual jealousies of the two rulers and of 
their parties contributed to the ruin of public interests. 
Kautilya on the contrary, seems to look i\pon these with 
approbation. (Dvairajyam anyonyapaksa-dvesanuragabhyam 

paraspara-saiigharsena va vinasyati.neti Kautilyah 

pitSputrayoti bhratroti dvairajyam tulyayogaksemam atya- 
vagraham vardhayati,—Book VIII. ch. 2; reading taken 
from the foot note of the 2nd Edition.) 

Mistory of Non-momrchical States, 

( 1 ) 

After discussing the various types of monarchical consti¬ 
tutions, we pass on to a consideration of non-monarchical 
states, which were characterised by the lack of hereditary 
anointed rulers. In these states the sovereign authority was 
not vested in the executive but remained with the people or 
at least the ruling element. The non-monarchical states 
existed from early times, though we have but little details 
about them in the Vedic literature. At one time such states 
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covered a large part of India, but gradually they decayed. 
Unfortunately for us, we have very little of a history of these 
states, until we come to a very late period, when monarchy 
had already gained ground, and these states wore regarded as 
exceptions to the general rule. 

Various scholars have tried to prove the mention of these 
non-monarchical states in the Rg-veda or in the Artharva- 
veda. But the evidence is so scanty that we cannot form 
any definite opinion. But, perhaps, the earliest reference to 
these is furnished by a passage of the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VIII, 14) which mentions that among the Uttara-Kurus and 
the Uttara-Madras the whohi community was consecrated to 
rulership. (Ye ke ca parena hima van tarn Janapada Uttara- 
kurava Uttara-Madra iti vai ’ajyayaiva te’bhisichyante (Ait. 
Br. VIII, 14). 

The first to notice the substitution of the word Janapadah 
in place of the word rajanah as in the three preceding lines, 
was the late Dr. Martin Haug, whose translation of the 
Aitareya Brahmana appeared in 1863. In a footnote to page 
518 of his translation he remarked that “ two meanings could 
be given to the word vairajya, e.g.^ (1) without king (2) a 
very distinguished king, but in this passage, we must take 
the first meaning, since here are the Janapadah, i.e,^ the 
people, in opposition to the king mentioned as abhisikta, 
whilst in all other passages, we find instead of them the 
Bajana^ or kings.” 

The subject of non-monarchical states was not taken up 
earnestly, by scholars, till quite recently, when Mr* K. P. 
Jayaswal, drew the attention of scholars not only to this 
pas^^age, but having collected a vast mass of evidence, proved 
the existence of republics in India—beyond any dispute.* 
His celebrated articles appeared in the Modem and 

have gained for him the admiration of all scholars. 


K V. Jayaswal “ hitroduotiou to Ilinda Poliiy '’~-Modem 1913, 
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Next to the evidence of the Aitareya Brshraa^a, we bare 
the evidence of the Sutras of Pai),ini. In these we find refer¬ 
ences to various types of corporations or political bodies, 
known as Pugas, Vratas—Frenis, Sahghas, Ayudhajivi Sadghas 
and Ganas.^ Details are lacking, but from what we can 
gather about these, they were corporations of various character. 
The Sahgha especiallyl^r the Ayudhajivi Sahgha had a military 
and political character. The Sre^i was the corporation of com¬ 
mercial people' or artisans and in that sense the word is used 
not only in the Buddhist literature, but also in the Smrtis. 
In the case of the Puga, it is difficult to find out its original 
meaning, but probably it meant a commercial or industrial 
corporation. In the case of the Sangha or Gana no explana¬ 
tion comes from very early writers, but from later evidence, it 
is clear that these words were applied generally to denote great 
political and religious organisations, though there is hardly 
any means of finding out the technical distinction between 
the two. The difficulty is enhanced by the use of the word 
Sangha in the commercial sense. 

In addition to these above, some sutras throw light on 
the political condition of the day. The sQtras mention 
rSstras and janapadas. These janapadas seem to have been 
founded by the settlement of ksatriyas' in different localities 
and were called after their names used in the plural. 
Probably these tribesmen were the rulers in these regions and 
they claimed the allegiance of the local population. From 
these it would appear that the early janapadas, were ruled by 
an aristocracy of the ruling tribe,® 

After Pauini who wrote in the 7th century B.O. we have a 
m^s of w<ience from the early literature of the Buddhists 
vrhkib testifies to the existence of powerful republican states at 
^he time of the rise of Buddhism. Mr. Rhys Davids (see 
Pildd^st India, p. 22) has drawn up a long list of the clans, 

I Seo Panini III. 3.42 j V. 8. 112.117, etp., IV. 8,91, 

“ See PJfijitti IV, 3.95 * 100. 
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whose names are constantly referred to by the early Buddhist 
authors at the time of the Buddha. These are — 

The Sakiyas of Kapilavastu; the Bhaggas of Sumsumara 
hills; the Bullis of Allakappa; the Kalamas of Kesaputta, 
the Koliyas of Ramagama; the Mallas of Kusinara; the 
Mallas of Pava; the Moriyas of Pippalivana; the Vajjians 
who conspired the Vfdehas of Mithija; and the Licchavis 
of Vesali. 

Of these ten tribes ive know something about the inner 
political condition of the Licchavis and of the Vajjians. 
About the Sakiyas we know but little, and upon the basis of 
these, scholars have formed different views—as to their consti¬ 
tution and method of government. According to Mr. Rhys 
Davids, the administrative and judicial business of the 
(B. I. P. 19) clan of the Sakyas were discussed in the Assembly 
in which all men were present. At the head of the tribe or 
clan there was an elected chief, bearing the title of Raja 
“ which must have meant something like the Roman Consul 
or the Greek Archon.” (For Rhys David’s views see ‘ Buddhist 
India,’ p. 19). 

All the clans seemed to have had such a constitution, 
but of these the Licchavis were the most important. They 
too had no kings, and were republican but as to the extent of 
the sovereignty of the people, there must remain certain doubts. 
These people like the other republican clans, were distinguished 
by their valour and independence and as it is well known to 
all students of history, they played an important part in the 
early history of Buddhism and Jainism. Zealous in the cause 
of the reformed religions, they did much for these two faiths. 
Unfortunately, however, the Vlth century, if it witnessed the 
great religious and spiritual revival, saw also oth^r great 
changes. The rise of the great religious movements syn¬ 
chronised with the growth of absolute monarchy in that 
quarter. Buddhism, in spite of its democratic teachings in 
religion, failed to stem the tide of a , reaction to the contrary 
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in politics. The power of Magadha grew, the fortress of 
Pataliputra was established and the political importance of 
the clans was broken. Hardly had the Buddha closed his 
eyes when his kinsmen, the Sakyas, were exterminated. 
The Lichchavis alone survived but their political importance 
was gone. 

The non-monarciiieal states thus'lost their political im¬ 
portance in that quarter, but they retained their existence 
elsewhere. For the history of these we are indebted to the 
foreigners who invaded India in the lYth. century B.C. In that 
age the indepedence-Ioving Greeks had fallen under the yoke 
of Macedon. The genius of Alexander led them out on a 
march for world-conquest. Having swept away western Asia and 
felled the mighty Persian Empire, they penetrated into 
the Punjab. They recorded what they found and did there, 
and from their accounts we know the history of the many 
non-monarchical states which then flourished there. Accor¬ 
ding to their accounts, of which fragments only have survived, 
nearly the whole of this border region was occupied by tribes 
and clans who had republican forms of government. Of these 
we may mention the Subarcae, the Molloi, the Oxydrakai, the 
Xathroi, Andraestai and various other tribes. Of the first 
Curtius says that they had a “ constitution which was demo¬ 
cratic and not regal.” They had an army of 60,000 infantry 
and 6,000 cavalry. The Sambastai, too, had, according to 
Diodorus, a democratic constitution. The Molloi were described 
as “ independent Indians ” while Oxydrakai were described as 
‘‘most attacked to freedom.” The Molloi (MSlavas) and the 
Oxydrakai (Ksudrakas), as we shall see, are found mentioned in 
our Indian literature, while the Kathaioi have been identified 
with the ArattSiS. The Nyssians, according to Arrian, were 
ruled by a president and an aristocracy while the Gedrosii were 
a free people with a council for discussing the affairs of state. 

The existence of such states is also confirmed by the 
eyiienc^ of the Epic MahabhSrata, whieh not only mentions, 
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the varius Ga^as, but gives us an account of their form of 
government. Moreover, it gives us something of the Yadava 
confederacy which had a constitution like that of the Licchavis. 
Kautilya, too, speaks of Vairajyas and mentions the various 
Sahghas which continued to exist in his time. In regard to 
the Vairajyas he describes them as being dependent on the 
will of the people (J)rakrticittagrahi)..* As regards the 
Sanghas he divides them into Rajasabdopajivi and Yartta- 
sastropajivL Of the former class, there existed in his days the 
Ksatriya Frenis of Kamvoja and Surastra while of the other 
category there were the Licchavis, the Mallakas, the 
Madrakas, the Kukuras, the Kurus and the Pahcalas. 


(To be continued^ 

Narayanachandea Bandyopadhaya 


^ I am indebted to Mr. Hfiritakw^a Dev for drawing my attention to thia passage in 
tha seoond e<UtiOn of the ArthaMstra text. 

6 
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A RATIONALISTIC VIEW OF POESY 

V 

Reason 

Desperate attei^pts have been made to prove that the 
poetry of the Puranas emerged out of the philosophy of the 
Vedanta by a natural process of biological conception, em¬ 
bryonic development and easy delivery in good health as if 
idealism and idolatry were related as mother and child, ratio¬ 
cination and imagination as man and wife, and syllogism and 
witticism as brother and sister. Saktaism looks like a monster 
to the Vaisnav and Vaisnavism as a morally deformed damsel 
in the eye of the Sakta. Yet each of the two sects traces its 
origin from the Vedanta, the Sakta from pure monistic, and 
the Vaisnav from the dualo-monistic interpretation of it. 
The fact that Vaisnavism and Saktaism are older than Rama¬ 
nuja and Sankara, the expounders of the two types of inter¬ 
pretation, does not disconcert the believer of either sect in 
any way. He argues that the Vedanta contains the essence 
of revealed knowledge, and the doctrines of his own creed 
have emerged out of it, and that the Puranas of his own sect 
only supply illustrations in practical life of those doctrines. 
In the Vedas God revealed Himself through the translucent 
screen that divides phenomena from noumena. In the 
Puranas He raised that screen and visibly and tangibly revealed 
Himself by personally mixing in the world of phenomena. 
This is the meaning of incarnation, without which God would be 
lacking in omnipotence. He can be vulgar as well as refined. 
The intellectual refinements of the Vedas, it is supposed, 
were vulgarised in the Puranas for the benefit of the ignorant 
masses. The kuth is that the screen between phenomena 
noumena was not raised, but was fixed more securely 
lybiie Ip^od magically appeared on this side of it as superman 
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with human faiths and foibles, mingled with human excellences 
and human glories. Idolatry does not help the realization of 
God as God, as the supreme, absolute power, creative as well 
as regulative, but transfigures Him into man in order to make 
Him visible,—to make Him cognizable by the senses. Idolatry 
rests upon the implicit admission of the inability of the 
human intellect to realize God independently of the inter¬ 
mediation of the senses. It drags God from the realm of 
reality into the realm of appearance, from the noumenal to 
the phenomenal region. It makes the absolute relative, the 
infinite finite, the eternal shortlived, for the convenience of the 
human understanding. It is a pragmatic or humanistic device 
for transforming untruth into truth, for changing the doubtful 
into the certain, the debatable into the indisputable. Monistic 
idolatry is an absurdity, and pragmatists are necessarily 
pluralists. It is thus that we find both Saktaism and Vaisna- 
vism claimed by the same mind: Vaisnavism is concerned with 
one aspect of the divine power, while Saktaism is concerned 
with another. Love and Hate are not contradictory, but 
complementary; and so are construction and destruction, self- 
sacrifice and self-assertion; attachment and detachment; peace 
and war; adirasha and rudrarasha. Vaisnavism represents 
eth one aspect of life and Saktaism the other. 

There were many fragmentary incarnations, but in Krisna 
God revealed the whole of divine life, the life of Love and the 
life of Hate. Krisna devoted his childhood and youth to 
love and constructive work, and his prime to hate and des¬ 
tructive work. In the revivalistic movements of the present 
day this synthetic view of religion and divine life is beisoming 
conspicuous, , though naturally greater emphasis is laidpn%e. 
life of love and p^ce than on the life of hate and war, chiefly 
because the life of war in India has been effectually crushed 
out by the dread of foreign arms. Chaitanya preached uni¬ 
versal love and equality in spite of the established social prder, 
regulated and maintained by caste separation and inequality. 
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It is curious he was devoted to Krisna, and fought dialectic 
battles with pundits of the Sakta sect, though Krisna is ac¬ 
knowledged to have been the originator of the caste system 
with its pretentious inequalities both in the eye of man and 
that of God.. Mahatma Gandhi at the present day is follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Chaitanya, his Indian master, and in 
those of Tolstoi his European prototype. Krisna said he was 
ready to save individuals, of exceptional devotional merit, of 
the lower castes of Vaisya and Sudra ; Chaitanya taught that 
God made no distinction between the high caste and the low, 
in responding to knocks at the gates of heaven. The realities 
of social life thus lost their distinctive cash value, and the 
caste system lost its grip, when a new movement of a philo¬ 
sophic nature came to rehabilitate it by showing that the 
tenets of Saktaism and Vaisnavism are both traceable to the 
Vedas and imply no antagonism. Thus Saktas began to 
worship Krisna, and Vaisnavas reciprocated by introducing the 
worship of Sakti, though each party retained its distinctive 
character and name by the order of precedence allowed to 
Krisna and Sakti respectively. The mixture was a mechanical 
blending, not a chemical composition. Even the revivalist 
propagandists retain this ungodly psychology in their soul. 

It would appear that the Puranas had psychologically 
originated out of the disgust of the intellectualism of absolu¬ 
tism, and reared up on its roof a pragmatic system which 
would enable people to enjoy life both in war and in peace 
with full freedom secured for the emotions, whose flow, it is said, 
had been drying up in the desert of monism. The Puranas 
are not a wholly new structure built on the old mansion, 
but with the broken bricks and decomposed rubbish of the 
bid philoiibphy mixed with sundried materials of worldly life. 
Th6 attempt to correlate the Puranas, in the plural, with the 
Tiedahta as^ and effect, as mother and child is the work 

ambition intoxicated imagination and 
In short, the diffusion of the Puranas represents 
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the triumph of poetry over philosophy, of pragmatism over 
absolutism, of the emotions over reason, of fancied beauty over 
eternal truth, of plebeian vulgarity of social relations over 
the patrician sublimity of human thought. 

It was when the pernicious imperfections of idolatry 

* 

were visibly laid bare by the demoralisation and desecration 
of the life of love and hy the failure of jthe fancied grandeur 
of the life of hate that the advocates of the Puranas began to 
search for evidence to prove that they were built upon the 
Vedas, that they followed as corollaries from the doctrines of 
the Vedas, that they illustrated the pristine principles of the 
Vedas, and were inseparable. Prom the latter, verses and 
chapters were interpolated into the Puranas for this purpose. 
Poetry has played a great part in the life of humanity, but 
nowhere has it shown such vastness of scheme, such clever¬ 
ness of execution, such widespread propagandism, and such 
ruinous results as in the conception of the Puranas. The 
rise of pragmatism with its corollary of pluralism, in the 
western world may one day prove to be an event in history 
similar to what has happened in India. 

What has been said above of the union of poetry and 
philosophy in the religion of the Hindus is more or less visible 
in all other religions. Either poetry tries to corrupt the 
creations of philosophy, or philosophy tries to rationalize or 
weed out the unrealities of the creations of poetry. Thus no 
religion stands still for any length of time. Poetry always 
tries to pull God closer to man, and philosophy helps to push 
man closer to God. The one desecrates God, and the other 
ennobles man. The pull and push are sometime^ successful, 
and sometimes end in rupture. The obstreperous ohtruslve- 
ness of poetry makes a noise for sometime, but the realities of 
life soon reassert themselves, and violently command poetry 
to keep quiet Philosophy ever presses forward, turning the 
realities of the past into the unrealities of tke present, and 
creating new realities for man; poetry is ever trying to 
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resuscitate the realities of the past, and to obtrude them on the 
present as if they were realities still, or newly discovered 
realities. This is what Strickland Anderson has in an un¬ 
conscious compartment of her mind when she eulogises 
Rabindranath^s love of middle-age mythology and primitive 
animism. Poetry has all but exhausted her creative power; 
philosophy is exhibiting it with increasing amplitude with 
the progress of time. To try to unite two such conflicting 
psychological factors in the domain of religion seems to be 
the height of folly. Whenever such union has taken place 
it has been through the weakness of philosophy, which has 
uniformly behaved like a henpecked husband, while the union 
lasted in peace; but peace has seldom endured for any length 
of time. Impatient of female termagancy and corruption 
philosophy soon resumes its proper privilege and power, and 
claims divorce from the illegitimate connection. 


{Concluded.) 
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ORNITHOLOGY IN INDIA 

HI 

Maxwell-Lefroy’s conclusion a, based on Mason’s work on 
the food of birds in India, are given belqw : 

“ (1) In agrieultuial tracts the birds play an indispensable part in the 
protection of crops from insects. 

(2) The following have an injurious action :— 

Rose-ringed Paroquets and other Paroquets. 

The Cranes 

The Herons. 

The House-Sparrow. 

The Common Indian Green Barbet. 

The Bee-Eaters. 

(3) The following deserve protection, being markedly beneficial :— 

The Indian Roller. 

The Ortolan [The Rufous Short-toed Lark {CalOnilrelln hrachy- 
dariyla dnkfntnensis) is probably meant]. 

Crows (?) 

The King-Crow. 

Mynas. 

The Hoopoe. 

The Spotted Owlet. 

Kites. 

The Black Partridge. 

The Cattle-Egret. 

(4) Legislation to protect birds or to prohibit export of plumage 
needs to discriminate between beneficial and other birds. 

(5) Tree-planting on roadsides is probably the most important direct 
way of tencouraging beneficial bii*ds, especially if preference is given to wild 
fig trees and other trees;, affording food and shelter to the birds feeding 
Iwith oii fruits and on insects.” 

There is another large and important section of birds in 
India which is beneficial to man; but the value of these birds 
tp mankind is of quite a different nature to that of birds which 
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are considered beneficial from an economic point of view. I 
refer to those birds which are beneficial to us from the sanitary 
aspect—to the scavengers. 

In this category the Vultures stand first, assisted by 
Crows and Kites. Besides Vultures, Kites and Crows, 
there are perhaps other birds in some parts of India which 
can be ranked as scavengers; but in Simla, at any rate, a bird 
which plays some part in scavenging is the Steppe Eagle 
(Aquila nipalemk nipalensis). This Eagle is a visitor to Simla 
in the cold season, and during the time it remains in Simla it 
may always be seen near municipal incinerators, in company 
with Vultures and Crows. Another bird which used to be an 
important scavenger in certain parts of the country is the 
Adjutant Stork {Leptoptilm duhiua). Many years ago Cal¬ 
cutta used to swarm with Adjutants. They were regarded as 
valuable scavengers, and, I understand, a fine was imposed on 
anyone who killed an Adjutant. Blanford says: “ In Calcutta 
throughout the hot season and the rains Adjutants swarm, and 
formerly, before the sanitary arrangements of the city were 
improved, numbers haunted the river ghats in the day time 
and perched on Government House and other conspicuous 
buildings at night.” Adjutants were undoubtedly very 
common years ago, but n^ne'lire to be seen in Calcutta now. 
As far back as 1905, when Mr. Erank Einn was in the Indian 
Museum, the Adjutants seemed to have abandoned the city. 
This is probably due to the improved sanitary arrangements 
and the increased population aJUexpansion of Calcutta. 

It is an indisputable fact that Vultures are useful scaven¬ 
gers. In large towns and cities a great deal of garbage must 
accumulate, and it is essential that in such places where the 
pcptdation is large, the town or city should be as free from 
garbage as possible. It is the Vultures that help considerably 
Ih Sis^sing of much foul matter. A few years back, all the 
of Calcutta used to be dumped down at a place called 
ifhieh, of course, was the stronghold of the Vultures. 
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Writing of Bombay, EHA says: “ Of all the unsalaried public 
servants who have identified themselves with this city and 
devoted their energies to its welfare, no other can take a place 
beside the vulture.” Not only is the Vulture of use in cities; 
out in the fields the bird is just as useful. It is a common 
sight to find a crowd of Vultures round the carcase of a horse 
or cow lying in the country. Far re^jioved from human 
habitation and the amenities of a city life, the poor villager’s 
dead horse or cow cannot be disposed of by municipal autho¬ 
rities—the Vultures do the work. In a hot, tropical climate 
disease would be rife if the carcases of dead animals and other 
offensive matter were allowed to decompose all round us. 
The commonest vultures which take part in disposing of 
carcases are the White-backed Vulture {Pseudogyps bengal- 
tf.ms), the Indian Long-billed Vulture {Gyps indicus indicus), 
and the Black or Pondicherry Vulture, also known as the 
King Vulture ( Torgos calvus). 

Although these Vultures are of use in devouring carcases, 
we have in India a genus of Scavenger Vultures, a name 
which is somewhat misleading, as it implies that other Vultures 
are not scavengers. The fact of the matter is that Scavenger 
Vultures scavenge in a different Avay to their other vulturine 
relatives. There are two species in India, but the common 
bird is the Smaller Wbije Scavenger Vulture {Neophron 
perenopterus ginginianus). This species is found in most parts 
of India, except in the extreme North-West and in Lower 
Bengal. It is not a Calcutta bird for instance, but it is 
common enough at Delhi. This disgusting bird haunts towns 
and villages, and although it eats carrion, it feeds to a large 
extent on human and animal excrement. 

It will have been deduced from the pages that have gone 
before that although we have a fair knowledge of Indian 
ornithology there is still much to be learnt about the avifauna 
of India. We may come to know our birds in many ways. To 
mention three methods by which the furtherance of bird- 

7 
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study in India may be attained. Firstly, by the field-worker 
and observer of Nature, who sees and hears birds in their 
natural haunts ; secondly, by the aviculturist, who watches 
the life-history of his captive birds ; thirdly, by the cabinet 
ornithologist working at home or in a large museum, who is 
able to study skins and classify birds in some scientific and 
methodical manner^ 

As I have endeavoured to indicate before, ornithology 
can well be studied by the private individual who is not a 
scientific man holding a Government appointment as such in 
a Zoo or Museum. Hume was not a professional scientist, 
nor was Hodgson, nor Oates, nor is Stuart Baker. A large 
number of our best ornithologists in India at the present day 
are men who have taken up the study of birds as a hobby. 
A large percentage of these men are in the Forest or Survey 
Department, in the Opium Department, in the Police or the 
Educational Services, in the Indian Civil Service, or in the 
Army. My paper has already attained a great length and 
it is, therefore, only possible to mention a few names, without 
even outlining the work done by these ornithologists. The 
following is a list of the names (arranged alphabetically) of 
some of our modern ornithologists in this country who have 
advanced our knowledge of the subject to a greater or lesser 
extent: 

Dodsworth, P.T.L. ; Donald, C.H. ; Harington, Col. H. ; 
Inglis, C.M. ; Jones, A.E. ; Kinnear, N.B. ; Mackenzie, J. 
M.D. ; Magrath, Col. H. ; Osraaston, A.E. ; Osmaston, B.B. ; 
Primrose, A.E.; Ticehurst, C. Whistler, H .; and Whitehead, 
C.H.T. 


I cannot help quoting be following passage by Hume 
from the Preface to Volun I of Feathers, This 

passage I have always called “ Hume’s Exhortation to Indian 
Ornithologists ! ” It runs as follows; 


‘' A collect iteaMly, in almost any locality for a year 

months, one or two 8|)eeiinens of enery species he can tsoine 
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aoross in his neighbourhood, to note, so far as practicable, in regard to 
each, whether they are rare or common, whether they are permanent 
residents or seasonal visitants, and if the latter, when they arrive and 
when they leave ; whether they breed in his neighbourhood, and if so, 
when ; what their nests are like, how many eggs they lay, and what these 
are like, and what their dimensions are ; what the nestlings and young 
birds are like ; what localities p,nd what food the birds afEect, and, even if 
he does all this very, very imperfectly in regard to a vast number of 
species, he will still (after his birds have been identified) possess materials 
for a most and instructive local avifauna, such as the most critical 

professed ornithologist will welcome cordially.” 

However, there are many who will not agree with Hume, 
as they deprecate the killing of harmless and beautiful birds, 
even for the cause of science. But we can study birds with¬ 
out killing them or robbing their eggs. Due to the great 
advancement of photography we are now able to collect 
a series of bird-pictures from actual life, In Europe bird- 
photography is much in vogue and there are many who have 
developed this pastime into a fine art, notably Messrs. Richard 
Cherry Kearton, the famous naturalists. Besides single bird- 
photographs we can secure a cinematograph film of birds in 
Nature—a moving-picture which takes us to the haunts of 
the bird and gives us the pleasure and benefit of watching 
its movements and behaviour as if the bird itself was before 
our eyes. In India hardly anyone ^ has taken seriously to 
bird-photography. So here is an untouched mine which holds 
rich stores, and a serious, useful, and at the same time, 
pleasurable hobby. • 

Charles Kingsley, the famous novelist, had a taste for 
Natural History which found expression in Glaucus, or the 
Wonders oj^ the Shore, the Water Babies, and other works, 
but he was a great lover of birds. One of the best essays I 
have read is ;^ngsley’s “ A Charm of Birds,” which was first 


' Mr. B. H. N. Gill of the Opium Department, United Prorinoes, and Major R. S. 
P. Bates axe the only pereons known to me. 
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published in Fraser's Magazine in June, 186f,^ It is a fasci- 
nating study of English bird-life, and yet a violent attack on 
those who know not Nature. Kingsley’s words hold good 
to-day ! “ May and June are spent by most educated people 
anywhere rather than among birds and flowers ” * * ♦ 

“ As for the song of birds, of which in the middle age no 
poet could say enough, our modern poets seem to be forgetting 
that birds ever sing.” In this present world of rush and 
scurry there is no time for nature-study, no time to watch 
the engaging habits of our feathered friends. Are we losing 
“ that love for spring which among our forefathers rose almost 
to worship ? ” Dame Nature is not the anchor of our purest 
thoughts, nor our nurse, nor guide, nor the guardian of our 
hearts. 

“ Those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, he they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet the master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake 
To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor man nor hoy. 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy 

Can utterly abolish or destroy. 

« « « « « 

Then sing, ye birds, sing out with joyous sound." 

S. Basil-Edwarbes 


* lieproduced ia Modern Eagliah M»mys, 18704920, Voi. 1, pp. 62>8iS. 
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A BEGGAR AT LOVE’S GATE 

Love’s Beggau 

Like Sannyasa, lo, I stand, 

Love’s Beggar, at thy garden gate— 
Ah, my beloved, stretch thy hand 
And open wide my door of Fate. 

Thy perfume steals from out the dusk 
Where roses call and beckon me; 

Ah, let me in that I may twine 
A wreath of love to garland thee. 

I’ll bracelets weave of champac-buds, 
With jasmine stars thine ears adorn— 
While I pour in the rosy shells 
The music of my Soul, Love-born : 
Would I might twine the marigolds 
Across the lintels of thy door— 

Would I might lift thy saffron veil 
And all thy hidden charms adore : 

Low in the dust beside thy gate, 

I kneel a beggar at thy feet; 

Ah, open, open Love to me, 

Bid me into thy garden sweet. 

Thy roses call and beckon me— 

Ah, let me twine a wreath for thee 1 
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" The Breath or Thy Lips 

The breath of the sandal wood is sweet; 

But the breath of thy lips is sweeter. 

Thy virgin breasts are as lotus buds— 

Thou art pure as the heart of Sita : 

Thou wilt not open the gate to me ? 

Then hark to the voice of my wooing: 

The caged bird would know nought of love 
Were she deaf to her wild mate’s suing. 

How can I sing my passion to thee ? 

My flute shall receive my caresses, 

My lips shall draw forth its melody, 

While I dream that I kiss’ thy tresses. 

I would twine thy braids with strings of pearls, 
And kiss thy lips twice for each jewel; 

Ah, can I conquer my burning heart, 

When denial adds to its fuel ? 

The breath of thy lips is sweet, is sweet— 

Thou art as pure as the heart of Sita! 

« « « 


While Temple Bells 

While temple bells are swaying in the breeze, 
And from the mango flowers the dusty bees. 

Ail dmnk with sweetness reel and hum along,— 

' ’ 5 

l itand adream, my heart all flUed with song : 

I hear not bird trills on the golden air, 
thear not temple bells nor chanted prayer,— 
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I only see thine eyes, like veiled stars, 

Glow thro’ the gate with its imprisoning bars. 
I see the hand that lifts thy veil aside— 

The veil that seeks thy beauty all to hide ; 

I hear the tinkle of thy ankle-bells, 

I feel the witching of thy weav*ing spells. 

And like the bee, Ah Kama^ I would fly 
To drink the honey of thy lips else die ! 

Come, open wide this cruel gate to me ; 

Thy Sannyasa kneels and pleads to thee— 

To thee. Ah, Kama-Kama, pleads to thee: 

« # * 

Night and the Rain 

Night and the rain,— 

As though the clouds all wept with me 
That I must plead in vain. 

Thy roses weep— 

And waft their incense out to me,— 

And thou—how canst thou sleep ? 

The cypress tree 

That stands beside the granite wall. 

Stoops o’er to shelter me. 

No stars, no light— 

Save in my heart thy face that glows. 

And radiates the night: ^ 

Sleep: I will wait,— 

My heart and I our watch will keep 
Here at thy garden gate, 
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IsfGam bless 

Thy sleeping eyes, thy tender form, 
That I long to caress. 

Shanti, shanti !— 

May thy sweet spirit floating free, 
Know that I Seep watch o*er thee. 


Morning and Sunlight 

Morning and Sunlight! 

The birds all sing and feathers preen— 
Morning and sunlight!— 

The trees are robed in fresher green. 
And flower petals soft unfurl. 

As in the breeze they dance and swirl. 
The cloying sweetness on the air 
Invites the bees to banquet rare. 

And all the world seems born anew. 
While Heav’n is mirrored in the dew : 
Morning and Sunlight! 

And temple-bells, and tom-toms beat,— 
While I am chained by heart and feet 
To the closed gate that cruel stands 
Defiant to my helpless hands. 

Mine eyes with soma juice 1*11 bathe, 
And in the stream my limbs I’ll lave, 

A beggar’s yellow robe then don, 

With A?«#fia-grass to sit upon, 

And so I’ll meditate on thee,— 
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Oh, may the dems grant to me 
My prayer, and send me ecstasy. 


Lost in a Bream 

Lost in a dream,— • 

My soul went fairing forth in search of thee; 
Methought I stood within thy garden close, 

And thou didst come, with fragrant, unbound hair, 
And offer me one perfect, crimson rose; 

A rose so sweet,—so wondrous sweet and rare, 
That faint I grew with rapture and sank down 
As the great Indra offered me a crown ! 

My lips clung to thy henna-tinted feet. 

Too drunk with joy to lift mine eyes to meet 
Thine own, or take the rose still held to me. 

Lost in a dream,— 

I seemed to hear thy vina*s silver voice,— 

As Twilight scattered violets afar, 

And offered incense to the evening star. 

Then back my spirit came, and Truth I knew— 
From the heart of dreams, realities e’er grew. 

I looked, and lo, thy gate was open wide, 

And unveiled, thou didst beckon me inside, 

I heard thy voice, sweet as the bul-bul’s song, 
Come, ray beloved, I have waited long,— 

Let us with roses and the night rejoice : ” 


$ 


Teresa Strioklaku 
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HINDUISM AND MUHAMMADAN HERETICS 
DURING THE PATHAN PERIOD 

The Timuride princes of Delhi were good Muhammadans 
but during their long sojourn in India they had imbibed 
many of the superstitious beliefs of the original Hindu in¬ 
habitants of the country. Their belief in astrology was 
probably characteristic of that age, but Sir Thomas Roe, the 
English ambassador at the Court of the Emperor Jehangir, 
speaks of one superstitions rite that is still current among the 
native Hindus and was undoubtedly of Hindu origin. Writes 
Sir Thomas Boe^—“ Then the king descended the staires with 
such an acclamation of Health to the king, as would have 
out-cryed cannons. At the staires foote, where I met him, 
and shuffled to be next, one brought a mighty carpe, another 
a dish of white stuffle like starch, into which he put his finger, 
and touched the fish, and so rubbed it on his fore-head; a 
ceremony used presaging good fortune.” In that “mighty 
carpe” and “ a dish of white stuffle like starch” it is not 
difficult to identify a Rohit fish and a pot of ‘ Radhi \ things 
of good omen that every orthodox Hindu likes to touch and 
look upon when he sets forth from his home for a new place, 
even to-day. The Hindu and Muhammadan had lived side 
by side for so many centuries that they had naturally learnt' 
to tolerate and unconsciously imbibe each other’s social 
customs, common beliefs and even superstitious rites, and the 
process must have begun long before the conquest of India by 
Babar and his immediate successors. Towards the Tughlak 
period, the Muhammadans of India had earned such a noto¬ 
riety for their heathenish practice among their co-religionists 
outside India that Timur regarded his invasion of India as a 


‘ Porchaa Uia Pilgrims, VoL IV, p. 376, 
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real Jehad; according to him most of the Indian Muham¬ 
madans were no better than heathens. In the Malfuzat-i- 
Timuri we read that the expedition was directed mainly 
against “ the infidels and polytheists of India.” The Muham¬ 
madans were neither infidels nor polytheists but the same 
authority informs us that in this country “ there were those 
who called themselves Mussulmans but had strayed from the 
Muhammadan fold.” (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill p. 426). 
In the defence of Bhatnir the Muhammadans not only fought 
side by side with their Rajput comrades and fellow country¬ 
men but, like them when all hopes were lost, killed their 
women and children and rushed forth to fight and die sword 
in hand. Evidently, the Hindus and Muhammadans had 
learnt to unite in the face of a common danger aud disaster. 
Both of them had learnt not only to tolerate but to co-operate 
with each other and from the evidence at our disposal it 
appears that the social customs and even religious beliefs of 
the Islamic conquerors of India did not long remain unaffected 
by those of their Hindu subjects and neighbours. 

A isealous Muhammadan was Firuz Shah Tughlak. In his 
reforming zeal he did not spare either himself or his subjects, 
and heresy, wherever and whenever detected, was sternly sup¬ 
pressed. He has given us a list of his achievements in a 
short work called Futuhat-i-Firoz Shahi and this gives us 
some idea of the encroachment made by Hinduism on the 
Muslim mind in those days. Firuz Shah informs us—“There 
was a sect of heretics who laboured to seduce the people into 
heresy and schism. They met by night at an appointed time 
and place, both friends and strangers. Wine was served,, 
and they said that this was their religious worship. They, 
brought their wives, mothers, and daughters to these meet^’ 
ings. The men threw themselves on the ground as if. in wor-: 
ship, and each man had intercourse with . the^ woman . whose 
garment he caught. I cut off the heads of the elders of this 
sect aud imprisoned and banished the rest so that their 
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abominable pi^actiees were put an end to.” We know nothing 
more about this heresy suppressed by the pious Emperor but 
from the short description of their abominable rites one feels 
tempted to find in these heretics the Muhammadan converts 
of Tantrism. The free use of wine and communion of women 
at their place of worship reminds* us of the well-known 
Bhairavi-Chakra of*the Tantrists. 

If the Tantras found their votaries among Indian 
Muhammadans in those remote days, the ordinary idolatrous 
practice was not without its admirers among them. We read 
in the pages of Tarikh-i-Firoz Shnhi of Shama-i-Sirai Afif, 
of a Brahman who perverted the Muhammadan women of 
Delhi and led them to become infidels. It does not appear 
possible that the Brahman actually converted these Muham¬ 
madan women for even in those days Hinduism was not a 
proselytizing religion. All that these female converts to 
idolatry probably did was to worship a wooden tablets “ covered 
within and without with paintings of demons and other 
objects.” The Brahman was burnt to death after a formal 
trial by a body of Muslim theologians but the Historian does 
not tell us whether that served as a deterrent to the fair delin¬ 


quents of Delhi. 

If Tantrik doctrines in their grosses and interpretation 
were accepted by some sensualists and ordinary idolatry with¬ 
out any philosophy at all found converts among credulous 
women, the higher teaching of the Vedantas was not altogether 
lost upon the Mahomedans of India. Sufism is, as is well 
known, nothing but Vedantism in its Islamic garb and the 
oelebratedi Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia was suspected to Sufi 
loanihgs. Sufism, however, did not disappear with him and 


was* found to prosper in its most advanced form during the 
" reign of Mrus Shah in the far off province of Guzrat. The 


Is A person...set himself up as a Sh^kh in 

of Gujrat, and having got together a body of 


used to say, “ Am*i^Sukh ** (I am God). He com- 
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manded his disciples that when he used these words, they were 
to say “ thou art, thou art! ”, He further said, “ I am the 
king who dies not.” In the above mentioned exclamation— 
“ Ana-l-Hakk ” we hear nothing but an echo of ‘‘ So’ham ” 
(‘'lam He”) and the Hindu theory of identity and unity 
between the creator and his creation. A book written by the 
Gujrat Heretic was burnt at the orders o*f the zealous Emperor, 
but did that root out this heresy ? 

The Emperor also tells us that “ A custom and practice 
unauthorised by the Law of Islam had sprung up in Mussalman 
cities. On holy days women riding in palankins, or carts or 
litters, or mounted on horses or mules, or in large parties on 
foot, went out of the city to the tombs.” This new practice 
did not meet the Emperor’s approval fmd he frankly informs 
us that it has not the sanction of the Law of Islam. Were 
these Muhammadan ladies emulating the example of their 
Hindu sisters who were in the habit of going to holy cities 
on pilgrimage on festive occasions in large companies attend¬ 
ed by only a comparatively small number of the male sex ? 

It may be objected that these heretics were all probably 
new converts and uneducated people of the lower classes who 
found it very difficult to shake off their old beliefs and 
customs. This objection is not unreasonable and from the 
meagre materials now at our disposal it cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. But it is noteworthy that during the reign of 
Sikundur Lody, a Muhammadan nobleman of very high 
station and probably of good education as well, Ahmud Khan, 
son of Mubarik Khan, Governor of Lucknow, was accused of 
bedoming a convert to the Hindu doctrines. Probably this 
conversion did not go further than an avowed sympathy as in 
the ciase of Prince Bara Shuko in a later age, but it is un- 
dCubtedly significant. Many Muhammadan scholars studied 
SiSkhskrit literature and Philosophy. The celebrated poet Amir 
Rhusru, “the parrot of Hind ”, was a sincere and ardent 
admirer of both. There is no reason to suppose that he was 
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the solitary Muhammadan to admire the ancient Philosophy 
and Literature of the Hindus in Pathan period. The Vedanta 
and the Upanisads have many European admirers to-day, and 
is it impossible that they found some real converts among the 
Muhammadans of those days ? It is highly improbable that 
these heresies would have attracted jbhe attention of the 
Emperor Eiruz, had‘they been confined among a few low 
class renegades newly and probably forcibly converted into 
Muhammadanism ? Either these heretics could count among 
men of note or the heresies suppressed by Piruz Shah must 
have been very widespread indeed. It is not improbable 
that some men of high rank at least had some leanings 
towards the heresies described above. Converted Hindus often 
rose to very high position in the days of the Pathan Emperors. 
Khusru Khan, the notorious favourite of Mubarik Khilji, was 
a converted Hindu and so was Khwaja Jehan, the all-powerful 
minister of Piruz Shah Tughlak. It appears that in those 
days converted Hindus, even when highly placed, did not 
forget their former friends and relatives, nor did the latter 
hesitate to stand by their converted kinsman. In the pages 
of Perishta we find an instance of a Hindu chief permitting 
a brother, converted into Islam, to reside in his fort. Khusru 
relied mainly on his Hindu friends in his ambitious schemes 
and so did Khwaja Jehan, the Junior. Heredity and environ¬ 
ment, after all, cannot be easily dismissed and these highly 
placed converts, who intermarried in high families were 
probably not a little responsible for the propagation of the 
Hindu ideas and introduction of Hindu customs among their 
new relatives and correligionists. This seems all the more 
likely when we remember that to-day uneducated Muham¬ 
madans in Bengal willingly worship many popular Hindu 
gods and the Hindus on their part resort to shrines of cele¬ 
brated Muslim saints with unmitigated alacrity. Even caste 
syst@Hii a practice opposed to the fundamental democratic 
nf Islam, is recognised by many Muslims in India.. 
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The reforming attempts of Firuz Shah proved a failure, for 
Sikunder Lody had to prohibit afresh some of the objection¬ 
able practices, said to have been suppressed by Firuz. In the 
meantime toleration grew apace among the people in general' 
and in Bengal, in particular, if any Muslim poets came forward 
to enrich the Vaishnava literature. The Vernacular litera¬ 
tures of Hindustan found many Mahomedan patrons and 
towards the close of the Pathan period, the response from the 
Hindu side was'so eloquent that the Muslim rulers no longer 
felt it necessary to issue bilingual coins. As the Shufis 
popularised Vedantic doctrines among Muhammadans, so also 
the Hindus in their turn made a serious endeavour to intro¬ 
duce the democratic principles of Islam into their own faith. 
The result of this influence was the Sikhism of Nanak and the 
Vaishnavism of Chaitanya. 

When the Muhammadans first came to India the Hindus 
naturally kept aloof from their conquerors with jealousy 


‘ '1 he now spirit of tolerance can he illustrated by the followinp: anecdote told by 

fc'orishta : A Muslim holy man once had the temerity to protest against the intolerance of 
S.ekundnr Lody. “ Ho maintained that it was highly improper for a king to interfere with 
the religion of his subjects, or to prevent thorn bathing at places to which they had been 
accustomed to resort for ages. The piince drew his sw'ord and said‘Wretch ! do yon 
maintain the propriety of Hindu religion ?' The holy man replied, ‘ By no means : I speak 
from authority. Kings should not persecute their subjects on any account ’ ” This offers 
a remarkable contrast to the opinion, expressed by Kazy Mugheesuddin, when consulted by 
Allauddin Khilji, that “ to slay the Hindus or to convert them to the faith ” was a well 
recognised maxim. But (liilam Hanif forbade heedless execution and commanded that 
“ tribute should be exacted to the uttermost farthiug from the non-believors, in order that 
the punishment may approximate as nearly as possible to death.” It is also noteworthy 
that when a Brahman who claimed equality for all religions was placed before the Kazis 
of Lucknow (daring the reign of Sekundar Lody) for tiial, they were divided in their 
opinion as to the eligibility of the doctrine upheld by the offender. In an earlier period 
there would be no difference of opinion among the Muslim Doctors of Law as to the utter 
worthlessness of any doctrine that placed Mnhammadanism and any other faith on the 
same level. Unfortunately, we have not enough information about such interesting subjects 
and some side-lights alone were thrown on the state of religious toleration when such a 
bigot as Piruz Shah deemed it necessary to record whs t we conscientiously considered to 
be his services to Islam in India. More tolerant rulers were probably indifferent to heresy 
and idolatry and only negative evidence of their tolerance is available, except when a 
Badauni comes to upbraid or an Abul Pazl to eulogize a religious innoyator like Akbar. 
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and mistrust and the early Fathans became as much 
Hindustanis as the Saiyads of Basha in the closing years 
of the so-called Mughul period. A careful examination of 
known events shows that the Hindus again began to take a 
prominent part in the politics of the Pathan empire during 
its last days. The renegade Hindus naturally led the way but 
they were in due course followed by unconverted Hindus as 
well. In the Saiyad days the powerful Hindu Zemindars were no 
longer indifferent spectators but took active part not only in 
the petty intrigues which marked that period but also in the 
administration of the country, and the closing years of Pathan 
rule was marked by a striking revival of Hinduism. The 
Historians of the Pathan Rule in India cannot afford to ignore 
the fact that the Afghan Jagirdar of Northern India once 
looked to Rana Saiiga of Mewar for leadership in their opposi¬ 
tion to Babar and his foreign hordes. A new spirit of 
comradeship and sympathy of which the heresies mentioned 
by Firuz Shah were probably the first fruits, was fast coming 
into existence when it was interrupted, for a short time only, 
by the advent of a new band of Muhammadan warriors, yet 
unaccustomed to tolerate idolatry and unfamiliar with the 
brighter side of Hindu culture. 


SuRENDRA Nath Sen 
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MUSIC IN MALAYA 

Singapore, I’enang^ Malacca and Khali Lampur ; Barbaric 
names tliat once represented some of th§ mystery and allure¬ 
ment of far distant ports, unattainable, except in dreams. 
But now the miracles of modern travel have minimized the 
world’s immensities of space, and those dreams have become 
realities to those of us who feel and respond to the call of 
adventure, and who set our faces towards the remote ends of 
the earth in eager anticipation of the joys of discovering for 
ourselves new beauties in nature and new interests in human 
nature. 

British Malaya lies close to the Equator ; mountainous, 
densely wooded, and rich in tropical flora. The blue hills rise 
into the mist-filled heights ; rivers wind, like silver threads in 
a verdant tapestry, among the vivid green rice fields, the 
rubber plantations, the shady cocoanut groves and grass 
meadows, to lose themselves among the impenetrable fastnesses 
of old secretive jungles. Flowers, rain-bow hued, bloom 
riotously, and the songs of strange and brilliant birds scatter 
notes upon the air while, overhead, the changing panorama 
of the clouds moves slowly against the opaque turquoise of 
the sky. 

Nature, amorous and prolific, embraces the fecund soil, 
and all growing things reach a quick maturity under the 
warm sun of the East. The human element, moving against 
this rich background, are no less interesting, and we wonder 
in what manner they react towards their environment, and to 
what degree they respond to the climatic influences in the 
development of their history, religion and arts. 

In a brief historical survey we find that the known 
aboriginals of Malaya were the Negritos, and the semi-Negritos, 

9 
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or the brown-skinned Sakei, who dwelt in the jungles and 
along the slopes of the mountains. 

The Malays are said to have come from the Island of 
Sumatra somewhere about 1400 A.D., to take up their resi¬ 
dence on the Peninsula. The name “ Malay,” is supposed to 
be Sanskrit and means “ a chain of mountains.” 

A succession of predatory invasions have brought in many 
new races, religions, customs and manners ; until now there 
is a polyglot of nations in Malaya. One may see Burmans, 
Chinese, Arabs, Siamese, Annamese, Javanese and Indians 
from the Punjab to Madras ; which with the aborigines, the 
half-caste and the various Europeans, make a kaleidoscopic, 
many-faceted composite of human kind. 

The first European invaders were the Portuguese from the 
West, who were followed by the Dutch and the English. The 
British established themselves and their rule about 1826, but 
not without strife. Tribal wars, piracy, ferment and civic 
disruption, which had torn the country with discordant 
conflict, were gradually suppressed ; and finally, with the 
ratifications of the various peace treaties, Law and Order was 
attained. 

Rudimentary methods of agriculture and mining were 
improved and developed ; and under a new regime of syste¬ 
matic supervision, the growing of tobacco, areca nut, rubber, 
sugar-cane, rice, copra and tapioca came to be important 
industries, and tin mining grew into a lucrative business. So 
much for the history of Malaya. 

But what of the old Pagan Gods who brooded over the 
country centuries before civilization came to the Peninsula 
with relentless, if enlightening. Change and Progress ? 

The arrogant invaders from the West and East brought 
with them strong new religions, and much new wisdom, and 
they pushed the old gods of the aborigines from their pedestals 
and relegated them to the outmost jungle and the top-most 
peakj where they dwell forgotten and forlorn, 
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The green banner of Islam waved so triumphantly that 
the majority of Malayans embraced the faith of the Prophet, 
and are now en masse, Mohamedin. Then came also, the 
disciples of Confucius, and of Tao, the followers of Buddha ; 
the Pseudo Christian, as exemplified in the Madrasi Indian ; 
the Punjab Sikh ; the Hindu with his polytheism, and the 
Animistic primitives. In all this confusion of theology, each 
moves along his own lines of racial and traditional indi¬ 
viduality, and each has contributed something distinctive and 
new to the arts of the country. 

There are temples, mosques, monasteries, shrines, 
churches and topes ; lifting domes, minarets, towers and spires 
towards the skies, calling on the names of Buddha, of 
Mohamed, of Allah, of God and of the Brahminic deities of 
multitudinous titles. From the temples come the blare of the 
conch-horn, the beat of brazen cymbals, the tap of the drum 
and the crystal peal of metalled bell ; punctuating the cere¬ 
monial periods of the offices of Priest-hood ; calling the 
“ drowsy worshipper ” to prayer, or announcing the oblations 
of some devotee. 

A projection of the animistic beliefs pervades all Oriental 
music. A most significant example of this Pagan influence 
is found in the “ Devil Dancers ” who weave outlandish 
measures to macabre music shrilled on pipes and horns and 
accompanied by the pulse of skin-drums. These dancers 
may be found about any Buddhist temple, or as a complement 
to the Buddhist festivals which take place annually in various 
parts of Malaya. 

The half-chanted passages of the Koran, droned by some 
dreamy-eyed follower of the Prophet; the old “ Guzzles ” of 
Islam, and the ballads of hope that hold the promise of beauti¬ 
ful Souris in some perfected Paradise, are the characteristic 
songs of the Mohamedin population. 

The Malay, saturated in superstitions and legends, sings 
songs of long ago, when fierce pirates captured prizes on the 
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high seas, or warriors leapt and moved through the tribal ** Kris 
Dance,” preparatory to meeting an enemy, or perchance in 
softer mood, he sings some love songs or lullabys ; old songs 
of the people, based on the themes and verses of forgotten 
bards, and handed down from generation to generation. 

The hawk-faced Arab sings of his sun-baked and moon- 
bathed desert ; of hiif camels ; of water-holes in cases ; of his 
loves among the dancing girls of Biskra and Ouled Niall; 
and there is a wistful echo in his heart of yester years, before 
he and his father came to a new land, to mingle with a new 
people ; but never to lose his racial characteristics. 

The Chinese Oooly, and there are thousands of them in 
Malsya, chants his barbaric and untuneful folk-songs, as he 
works in mine or fields ; on waterway or pulling a “ foreign 
devil *’ in a ricksha along a thoroughfare. His songs are the 
almost unconscious accompaniment of all his labours and his 
moods. 

The old parchment-faced Buddhist Priest, twirls his 
prayer wheel and drones out interminable repetitions of the 
mystic mantra “Om Mani Padmi Hum,” or chants some 
obscure theme of his own about the Lord Buddha and the 


reward of Merit which is the Ultimate Bliss of Nirvana. 


The Hindu sings long songs, embellished with trills, 
grace note and quavers, about the might of Brahma, Shiva 
or Vishnu ; the prowess of the Gods of Ind; the exploits in 
the Bamayana ,* or some popular and heroic theme. Or, per¬ 
haps, he dreams of the crumbling temples by the sacred 
Changes in his distant homeland, or roams the jungle in fancy, 
m? sits beneath the shade of the Banyan tree by some lotus- 
oovered pool in a sun-warmed village of the Plains. 

The Aborigine, and what does he sing of? Those lonely 
Pagee Gods who sleep in forests and hills P Or, perchance, 


his thoughts turn to those old days before the invasion of 
when he roamed the wild hills in untrammelled 
Prom his villages in the jungles and on the hills 
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comes the faint tap-tap, tap-tap of the drums beating out the 
rhythm of nameless songs, the expressions of nameless 
emotions. 

So many songs, all different, yet all alike ; for they voice 
the same feelings, the same hopes, and longings that have 
dominated the human ^ race since its beginning. Man does 
not change in the essentials, the same primitive instincts 
dominate the sub-strata of his being ; and the old folk-songs 
but express the inarticulate messages of his heart: and so vre 
find a common chord in the music of all these races, diversified 
but alike in essence. 

It is in the instruments, rather than the songs themselves 
that we find the absorption and influences of the different 
people who have come to dwell together in Malaya. Each new 
race, in finding its way to that country, has brought over some 
indigenous instrument of music, which gradually came into 
common use, until, when we begin to look for the characteris¬ 
tic instruments of the Malaya, we find a large family of instru¬ 
ments worked into a composite picture. 

We see the Siamese Banal (harmonicon), the Tiik-kay 
(string), the Bee (fiddle) and the Kong ya ^(goug) ; the Chinese 
Cheng (organ), the Kin (lute), the ^an See (guitar) and the 
Yu‘hsiao (flute); the Javanese Beechawar (flute), the Bona^ig 
(gongs), the Snling (pipes) and the Gamhang (staccado); the 
Arabic Kanrni (dulcimer), the Nai (flute), the Tamhoura 
(string) and the Bl oud (lute); the Hindu Mridanga (drum), 
the Esraj (string), the Boonji (gourd flute) and the Kinnari 
(fiddle); the Burmese Batola (guitar), the Ya-gwin (cymbals), 
the Thro (violin) and the Khew (bells); the Ceylonese Komhone 
(horn), the Ravani (timbrel), ihe Vdakea (drum) and the 
Venamh (fiddle). And this is only a part of the curious and 
primitive instruments that have come into Malaya through the 
doors of invasion from other countries. 

Many of these insi ruments, however, although masquerad¬ 
ing under a multitude of jaw-breaking names, are simply new 
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versions of old drums, flutes, cymbals, gongs, horns and fiddles, 
that go to make the family Musica of all the Eastern nations. 
As for the actual Malay and aboriginal instruments, they do not 
comprise so large a variety in themselves, but consist of crude 
and ancient forms of the favoured instruments of percussion 
wood-wind and string which makes the bases of their music. 

The musical background is, as with most primitive nations, 
ever and always furnished by drums, which are found in all 
sizes ani shapes, and which are thumped, hammered, tapped 
and beaten on all and sundry occasions. 

There are the Saling and the Serdtmi^ the flutes and fifes 
which are essentially Malayan, the Kachapi or ten-stringed 
lute; the Klongkhek^ or Malay drum, and the Klong-Yai^ or 
kettle drum: the Rahdb, a stringed instrument played with a 
bow: a variety of tom-toms, gongs, cymbals, bells, rattles and 
trumpets of brass and horn, and the assortment of flutes of 
bamboo, i etal and wood. 

The Malays, like most oriental people, favour instruments 
of percussion and brass, valuing volume of sound rather than 
quality of tone. Their typical folk-dances are accompanied by 
flutes, horns, drums and the clapping of hands or stamping 
of feet in rhythm with the music. 

Prior to the Mohamedan invasion, when music might still 
be regarded as aboriginal, there were mock War Dances, 
Sword Dances, Ceremonial Dances and Sacred Dances in which 
both men and women joined, interpolating rude songs by way 
of variety. Most of the ceremonial dances were characterized 
by slow and stately measures, interpreting the dignity and 
importance of the occasion. At Festivals, or State Dances, 
the music of the Malay was never frivolous or light, for the 
music was too much a part of the symbolism of the pomp of 
the court, the seriousness, of war, or the sacredness of some 
religious occasion. 

In the War Dances the participants drew their krisses and 
execated a mock fight, feinting all the passes common to their 
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swordsmanship, leaping around each other, with clashing 
blades, wild cries, and in mimic battle danced to the death 
climax to the crescendo of crashing brass and beating drum. 
On more popular feast days, having relaxed to the influences 
of heady native wines, the tempo of the dances quickened, and 
the measures grew joyous and untrarnmelled in atavistic rever¬ 
sion to paganism. • 

With Easterners singing and dancing go hand in hand; 
and music is regarded as an essential part of daily life, and not 
merely a superficial drawing-room accomplishmeiit. The folk- 
dances are impregnated with history and legend and are of 
vital importance; the songs based on tradition arc of religious 
significance and handed down by hereditary bards. There are 
professional dancing girls, singers, and musicians who follow 
the line laid down by their ancestors, and sing or play the old 
music of the country. 

The method of dancing is different from the Western 
arts of Terpischore. The Malayan dances from the hips 
up, not the hips down, and the dancer uses her fingers and 
arms in graceful fluidity of movement. Her muscular control 
is perfected through the natural freedom of her unbound body, 
innocent of steel girdles, shoes, or other impedimenta. Besides 
the co-ordination of muscles, there is an instinctive sense of 
rhythm and a slow sinuous expression of grace that is fascinating 
to the beholder, and almost impossible of emulation by the 
Westerner. There is a feeling of poetry, of litheness, of oneness 
with the theme that makes the dancer complete in herself. 
The partner, and the elaborate instrumental accompaniment 
are neither missed nor needed. 

The Malayan loves bright colours, and his sarongs present 
a variety of brilliant hues and quaint designs, as does his silk 
headgear. His colour schemes, while outr^ to the occidental, 
are always in harmony when worn by an Oriental, and the 
combinations of colour tones never seem to clash. The women, 
while swathing themselves somewhat voluminously with long 
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skirts and shawls, are none the less graceful. They love the 
adornments of gay jewellery, and wear an assortment of brace¬ 
lets, rings ear-rings, and necklaces that are almost barbaric in 
colour and size. Some of the Malay women are very pretty 
in a general way, with good figures, and Mongolian features, 

flat but pleasant, almond-eyed and with shiny black hair piled 

( 

high on their heads ♦and ornamented with combs and pins of 
silver, shell or jewelled gold. A group of Malayan dancing 
girls present a pleasing picture of colour and charm. ^Moving 
with gracile dignity, and with deliberate and sinuous undula¬ 
tions of arms and hands, they posture and turn and dip with 
much the same motions as a swan when it floats on a lake, 
more or less stationary at the base. 

The feet sometimes beat a rhythm or tinkle an ankle bell, 
but as a rule, there is little movement to the legs or thighs. 
Quite opposite from the conceptions of a Eussian ballet dancer, 
for instance, who moves with every inch of her limber body, 
springing from the floor with arms extended as though she 
were about to fly into the air. 

It is difficult to describe the differences in the method of 
dancing of the people of the East and West in so many words. 
One rather senses the symbolism back of the dancing of the 
more primitive races, whose types of musical expression is 
representative of some emotional force that is ancient and 
ineradicable; some legend to be perpetuated ; some story of 
hero-worship; of wars, conquests, loves or hates ; or merely 
the natural expressions of the instincts of man, in natural Joi 
de vivre. Whatever the motive, or thought-form back of 
the dance, it is never trivial, flippant, or superficial, but 
serious, significant and symbolic. 

There is beauty in the lithe muscularity of the Malayan 
dancer, and charm in the weird melodies of the music; a 
harmony of rhythm and motion, dominated by the throb of 
the hypnotic drum, whose accent on the first beat of four 
note# to a measure, goes steadily on, regardless of the passing 
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of Time, now slow, now rising to a crescendo, when, at the 
finale of a dance, the beat is sometimes doubled or trebled, 
with a digital dexterity on the part of the impassioned drum 
player that causes our wonder and admiration. 

1 have never found any Westerner, however good his 
musical sense, who coi^ld capture the style of the Eastern 
drummer. The drums take the place of harmony and seem an 
adequate accompaniment to most dances and songs. We do 
not find, nor miss, the concerted accompaniment considered 
necessary in the West. Here in the East a drum can say all 
things. Erom joy in a birth or marriage, to sorrow in a 
funeral; it is all felt and expressed through the medium of 
the drums. Every Eastern nation, no matter how backward 
in what we call civilization, has in his musical family more 
varieties of drums than we could ever want or use. 

In Malay there are many drums, chosen to express 
different types of music. Tom-toms, kettle drums, war- 
drums, hand drums, drums of earthen ware, of skin 
stretched over wooden barrels, or section from palm trees; 
of metal, or what not, producing a variety of tones, 
sonorous, sharp, staccato, deep, hollow, or muffied. 

The quick tempo of some gala dance on a festival 
day ,* the deep boom of a ceremonial drum on some state 
occasion; the sonorous throb of drums on a passing 
procession; the dull beat of drums escorting a funeral 
cortege ; the joyous tom-toms of drums in a wedding train ; 
the soft tap of a hand drum accompanying a love song: 
all interpret the life of the people and express the vocabu¬ 
lary of the emotions. In studying and learning to appreciate 
Eastern music, we begin and end with the drums, for they 
are music’s epitome “East of Suez,” and whatever the 
mood of the music the drum can and does express it and 
manages to convey its message to the listener. 

Aside from their singing and dancing, the Malayans are 
very fond of any form of dramatics, and have their own 

XO 
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individual way of giving drums and plays. The Bangsawan 
(drama) is usually divided into heroic plays, plays of mystery, 
legend, religion and ordinary comedies and tragedies. In most 
of the plays a clown is introduced for comic relief, and the 
performance is interspersed with music and a “Greek Chorous.” 

The average play lasts for hour.s, and time has nothing 
to do with the case.* “The play’s the thing.” When a Malay 
family attends the theatre they go prepared to make a 
night of it literally. They carry bedding, food and liquid 
refreshment, and sleep at intervals. In the meantime the 
play goes on intermidably with relays oT actors, mimics, 
clowns, dancers and singers. If the thread of the plot 
gets lost in the process nobody minds. Many of the lines 
are extempore and there is a great deal of declamation, 
adapted to the occasion. Applause and audible comment 
is frequent and personal opinions and sallies are expected. 

The more modern and better read Malayan sometimes 
presents a play from Shakespeare interpreted in a most 
original manner. It is scarcely recognizable but intensely 
amusing. Hamlet and King Lear are favourites, but whether 
the play is a tragedy or a comedy, the clown appears on 
the scene just the same, and dances and songs are introduced; 
for it would be inconceivable to give a play “verbatim,” 
and without all the irrelevant embellishment introduced to 
draw out the length of the play, the audience would not 
consider that it had got its money’s worth. The costumes 
are unique and present a weird conception of appropriateness. 

Besides the various forms of secular music in Malav, 
there is the music of the Temples and Mosques and 
Monasteries carried on by the priests along the old accepted 
lines of tradition. There is the Mohamedan ceremonial music 
of I'estival. occasions, such as the Feast of the New Moon, 
or Kamedan, or the Moharrum. 

There are the ubiquitous Nautch girls, drawn from all 
ofewsaes and castes, who reap their harvests where they may, 
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whether they are attached to temples or are free lances. 
There are the bards who wander about singing the old songs 
of yesterday; the street Musicians; the drummers, the 
itinerant player and singer to offer diversion in the market¬ 
place or along the country-side. 

But most of all we like to remember the songs of the 
people, for it is there that one finds tkc truest expression 
of the country’s music. The song of the bullock-driver, 
the cooly, the herdsmen, the water-man, the farmer, and 
all those who work and sing and put their longings, their 
joys and sorrows into tune, as naturally and as unconsciously 
as a bird sings. 

If we lingered overlong in a review of the history 
and pursuits of Malaya it has been because of the need of 
a background for our little outline of music. There can 
be no present without its overshadowing Past. Even as 
To-morrow is the Past of the Future, so is the past an 
inverted To-day, and all days that have gone gave some¬ 
thing to the making of the composite picture of the people 
and their music. Although the population of Malaya is 
composed of a diversity of races, in their songs we have 
found a common evidence of some “dim united quest.” 

We would like to carry away with us the elusive bits 
of melody that have haunted us, we would like to capture 
those winged bits of songs that fly softly on the quiet 
evening air. So vague, so wistful is the trailing cadence that 
it just eludes our memory. 

From the jungle edge, at dusk comes the faint throb of a 
drum, and as the brief twilight slips silently into the 
star strewn infinitude of Night, it seems to ^ho the 
salutation of Malaya which is “ Se-nang, Se-nang ”—peace, 
peace. 


Lily STRICKLAND-ANDUkSON 
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TWO SONG POEMS 

I. “ A Song op Love ” 

Life once whispered, “ I’m lonely.” 

And Love came out of the night. 

Life grew weary with waiting, 

And hope brought her candle to light.— 

E’en so was I weary with longing. 

Till you came with your laughter and light. 

Like the Lily that droops ’mid the shadows, 

Bidding the daylight adieu, 

And the Rosebud that opes in the gloaming, 

Athirst for the Dawn and the Dew.— 

My Soul has watched for your coming. 

Longing for Love and for You. 


II. “ Eventide ” 

* 

Days that go by as the dewdrops that gleam 
In the light of the rising sun. 

Leave me awhile to rest and to dream 
When the toil of the day is done. 

When the sun in his glory is sinking low, 

In the lap of the Golden West, 

And the swallow seeks in the afterglow, 

His mate in her downy nest. 

When the silent flight of hastening wings 
Is lost in the darkening blue,— 

Then leave me awhile ’mid the lonely things, 
To dream, Dear Heart, of you. 


Augustus Sokeeville 
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BUDDHA OF HISTORY' 

Too late or too early to hum the Buddha. 

We are born either too late or too early to know the 
Buddha of history, to Ibe able to render «,n account of Buddha 
as he actually lived in this world of ours. Too late because 
the memorable event of his demise took place 2408 years 
before our time, should the Buddha-era be reckoned from 483 
or 484 B.C. Too early because so complex and bewildering 
is the cobweb of fact and fiction that the sharpest historical 
instrument is apt to get blunt in separating the thread of one 
from that of another. 

Deijication rum counter to the spirit of history. 

Numberless are Buddha’s Birth-stories, Legends and 
Songs of Praise that are now current. But through them, as 
they are dressed, one will look in vain for a sober historical 
account. When a real man vanishe“^ in the mist of myths 
and miracles, you can, if you like, direct your finger towards 
the brightest star in the highest heaven, where our Buddha, 
freed from all contamination of flesh and transformed into a 
body of unmeasured glory, is always preaching the holy Norm, 
and all the time you will be perforce taking us out of the 
region of history into a glorious world of your fancy. A man 
deified becomes a divinity in proportion he ceases to be a 
human mortal. 

Buddhalogy is a science rather than a history. 

What we have in the Buddhist workshop of history is a 
Buddhalogy, which is rather a science of history than a 
history itself. Suppose the mother of our Buddha died, as a 


^ L«ctar« dttliver^d in Rangoon, November 1,1924. 
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matter of accident, a week after his birth. Does it necessarily 
follow therefrom, I would ask, that mothers of all who become 
Buddhas must similarly die ? From one to all in a matter 
like this is a hasty generalisation, unwarranted by historical 
facts. But if religion is a mere matter of belief where 
emotion is the mode of historical perception, I have nothing 
to gainsay. Because^ plan of Buddhalogy has been outlined 
in the Mahdpaddna Discourse, found in so authoritative a 
collection as the Digha-Xikdya, and it has been fully worked 
up in many a later work, can the modern historian be 
persuaded to glibly swallow it as a gospel truth ? 

Birth-stories and Legends like Buddha-imagei are ideal 
representations of Buddhahood. 

Look at any image of Buddha set up in a Buddhist 
shrine. You will misjudge it, if you come away with the idea 
that it is a physical likeness, an ordinary bust or a statue. 
The human form, as my colleague Dr. Stella Kramrisch would 
say, is nothing but the artist’s means of rendering the abstract 
conception of Buddhahbod in some visible and tangible terms. 
The body has become a mode of the mind’s expression. Pre¬ 
cisely such is Ihe case with Buddha’s Birth-stories, Legends 
and Songs of Praise, which underlie Buddhist art. These are 
designed not so much to represent historical facts as to 
narrate how personal aspects of the Buddha-ideal of life have' 
been conceived or visualised by the Buddhist devotees. 
These are useful to religion and art, to poetry and devotion, 
but blur our historical vision. Through their growth and 
multiplication one can trace processes of deification, of exter- 
nalisation of divine attributes perceivable in the best of men. 

Ttco lines of Buddhist docetism. 

Buddhist speculations proceeded from the outset on two 
diffoi^nfc, lines before their results were combined into a 
maghiiddnt Buddhalogy, in which the distinction between 
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Buddha and Buddhism disappeared altogether. There were 
two important questions, vk.^ (1) how Buddhh came into the 
world, (2) how Buddhism came into existence. In answering 
these questions separately lay the original distinction of the 
two lines of speculation. From the 1st or 2nd century 
Buddha-era onward, jthere arose various Buddhist denomina¬ 
tions and schools, some of whom, notably the ekavyavaha- 
rikas, LokottaravMins or Transcendentalists, virtually denied 
the human existence and career of the Buddha. There were 
others who were not extremists on this score, but nevertheless 
looked upon our Buddha’s birth and other incidents of his life 
as supernatural occurrences. There were Sthaviras, the 
boasted depositaries of the faith, who built up a story narrating 
the incidents of Buddha’s life as being in complete accord 
with the fundamental truths of Buddhism, the so-called Four 
Aryan Truths. This was just another form of extremism. 
Too much of symmetry is apt to give rise to a suspicion as to 
the authenticity of their account. 

Soui'ces of information. 

We need not be intolerant of all that has largely contri¬ 
buted to the growth of so wide a culture as Buddhism. Our 
only complaint is that the legends do not directly help us in 
determining the Buddha of history. The earlier Brahmanist 
literature has completely overlooked him. The later literature, 
too, has mostly confounded him with Mahdvtra, the founder of 
Jainism, and Ohdrvdka, the advocate of Indian materialism. 
The Jaina Books have practically ignored him. Some of the 
earlier traditions, as handed down among different Buddhist 
sects, have been lost, and some survive in later compilations 
as well as Chinese and Tibetan translations. Upon the whole, 
the Phli literature maintains the traditional continuity. All 
that is in P41i may be suggestive but not necessarily authentic. 
Such is the character of the general body of traditions regard¬ 
ing Buddha’s life. There being hardly any direct a^d 
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autuentic sources, the historian has to tap out of every 
ancient thing he^epoounters, whether from the Buddhist, or the 
Jaina or the Brahthanist source, as many indirect suggestions 
as he can, all of which he utilises for his purpose. 

TAe Buddha is one attd unique. 

V 

m 

In the past history of mankind there were many buddhas 
in the sense of wise and thoughtful men. None but one of 
them was our Buddha. Long before his advent there were 
different manifestations of wisdom in different classes of 
beings and of men. These in a way formed the preparatory 
stage of our Buddha’s wisdom. Similarly there were approaches 
of thought on the planes of cosmology, biology, psychology 
or ontology. These in a way formed the immediate back¬ 
ground of Buddha’s knowledge. But viewed as a whole, 
apart from references to antecedents, Buddha’s achievement 
appears as a unique historical event. The theological 
paroxysm of the equality of all Buddhas is removed, when all 
means * one ’ and equal means ‘unique.’ I mean our Buddha, 
apart from having certain common characteristics of all great 
men, represents a unique historical type. 

Fact^ not poetry^ is the basis of Buddhism. 

Why should I be anxious, it may be asked, to discover 
the Buddha of history ? My simple answer is that the basis 
of Buddhism, even according to Buddhist belief, is not poetry 
but fact, the grandest fact being Buddha, the historical 
personage. Look again, if you are interested, round a Bud¬ 
dhist shrine, the central edifice of which is a massive stfipa 
or a tapering Pagoda. There you see the temples and 
niches containing the images of Buddha, or the carvings and 
frescoes representing the scenes from Buddha’s life, are all 
planed In the outer zone, added as ornaments or decorative 
design#* full of lesson and artistic value. These are various 
expressions refined human imagination and finer emotion. 
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The centifal edifice towering with its imposing sight is but 
a device to enshrine and preserve the bones and ashes from 
the funeral pyre where our Buddha’s body was cremated. 
There are old inscriptions or epitaphs, incised over relic- 
caskets and recording when, by whom, and for what pur¬ 
pose the shrine was e,reted. The famous Piprawa Vase 
Inscription, found in Nepal Terrai, records':— 

“ lyavp, salila-nidhane hudhasa 

bhagavate sakiyanam sukiti-bhatimm. ’ 

“This (memorial mound was set up) on the demise of 
the Blessed Teacher by his Sdkyan kinsmen of 
glorious deed.” 

There are expressions in the original text, e.g., salila- 
nidhane^ signifying that our Buddha’s body, exactly like 
that of any other man, was subject to decay and consumable 
by fire. There are passages where he is represented as say¬ 
ing that he was anyhow dragging his worn-out body like a 
cart after much repairing. The presence of hair, nail, bone, 
tooth and ashes indicates that he had a human form. It is 
neither his extraordinary tallness and dimension nor his 
miraculous entry into and exit out of his mother’s womb that 
constituted his greatness. What is important in all this is 
that fact is the tree of Buddhist faith, white poetry or fiction 
supplies the cool creeper-bower of joy and beauty. As ex¬ 
ternal decorations have multiplied, the central edifice has 
grown into a larger and larger dimension, as if, to fortify more 
and more strongly the cause of history, Well, if the man be 
the bedrock of Buddhism, it behoves us to dig his bones out of 
his grave as a proof of his human existeUce, as a means of 
checking the melting away of our Buddha in a sun-myth. 

Outlines qf Buddha's Biography. 

Hie genetal outlines of our Buddha^s biography that 
hate come dcwu to us through the Birth-stories and edifying 
Legends are not without their peculiar importance. In 

11 
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these outlines, which were developed gradually, the history 
of our Buddha is broadly divided into two periods, viz., (1) 
one covered by his previous career as Bodhisattva or Buddha 
in the making, (2) another covered by his later career as an 
enlightened Teacher. With the progress of time, the former 
period has been extended far backward to cover numberless 
cycles of existence during which a young Indian hermit cul¬ 
tivated some six or ten moral, intellectual and spiritual 
qualities, manning all trying situations by his wisdom and 
moral strength, in fulfilment of his firm resolution to attain 
to supreme Buddhahood. The sudden self-consciousness of 
his power to achieve something great and good, and con¬ 
scious effort and earnestness to pursue his aim with the 
determination to do or die are said to have marked the begin¬ 
ning of his career as Bodhisattva. Recognition of his merit 
and prediction of his future greatness by-persons of authority 
helped him on the way. These persons of authority were 
the illustrious precursors who in their respective ages were 
able to appeal to all alike, and stimulate the whole humanity 
into energy, thus creating synthetic landmarks or dispensa¬ 
tions. Each of them was a supreme Buddha or unsurpassed 
teacher of his age. Our Buddha’s Birth-stories or Past 
Anecdotes are mere instructive snapshots taken from his 
previous feats of wisdom and strength, displayed during the 
dispensations of previous Buddhas. These form various 
incidents of Ditre-Niddna or Remote Section of our Buddha’s 
history. The number of previous births, no less than that 
of previous Buddhas, has varied from time to time, from zero 
to infinity. The number of actual sketches in the writings 
of different Buddhist sects has also differed. The research 
can be pushed back to a point where these illuminating con¬ 
ceptions are unknown. For instance, the Isigili-Sutta of 
the Majjhima-Nikdya embodies a tradition of five hundred 
Indian hermits and sages, who were later distinguished into 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
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Buddha^8 early years. 

Coming to his last existence, i.e.^ to historical Buddha, 
his Bodhisattva-career covering a short period of 35 years, 
from his Descent to the eve of his Buddhahood, is demarcated 
as Aviddre-Niddna or ‘ Not-far-remote Section ’ of his history. 
The historical sketches ’ lead us to consider, beside his in- 
dividul characteristics, the following four or five points of 
importance, viz.^ (1) Kdla—general conditions of the age or 
time, (2) Dvlpa—general conditions of the continent or w^orld 
of humanity, (3) Desa—general developments of the country 
and its people, (4) Kula—family traditions and race environs, 
(5) Parentage. With the exception of a few broad facts, 
the history of his early years shows many gaps, subsequently 
filled up with many a fanciful episode of romantic nature, 
calculated to satisfy natural cravings of the devotee for 
worship of the supernatural in man. These episodes as 
themes of poetry and burdens of songs have been of immense 
help to the missionaries in propagating the religion in strange 
regions. 


His career as Buddha. 

His career as Buddha, the enlightened Seer and Teacher, 
is said to have covered a longer period of 45 years called 
Santike-Niddna or ‘ Proximate Section.’ Though Buddhist 
literature contains several details of it, a careful scrutiny 
discovers in it also many a lacuna filled in with accounts 
of interviews with various angels, archangels, gods, goddesses, 
ferocious dragon-chiefs, demons and goblins, worshipped by 
local peoples. The incidents connected with the demigods 
served only to illustrate the various occasions when ^our 
Buddha had to display wonderful moral courage to emancipate 
mankind from superstitious and fearful awe diui to their 
adherence to some primitive cults and black arts. 
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Kow to sift foot from fiction. 

These few suggestions will, I hope, suffice to separate the 
preoious particle of fact from the baser one of fiction. Thanks 
to modern researches, the historical atmosphere of to-day is 
bright enough to make the appearance of our Buddha as he 
was-^^a pleasant possibility. The number of books written on 
the subject of Buddha in difierent languages of the world is 
legion and still more will be written, all tending to place 
him in his historical position. 4ad when the whole world is 
thus awake and is face to face with the real Buddha, is it not 
a shamefully sad thing that the Buddhists themselves should 
remain in slumber, dreaming the dreams of a Buddha of 
their pious vision ? 


Buddha's life, a tenor of activity. 

In two of ray previous lectures, namely, on ‘ Buddha and 
Vedanta ’ and ‘Buddha and Buddhism’ I have expressed some of 
my views about the age, environments and achievement of 
Buddha and his immediate followers. . Now it remains for 
me to call your attention to a singular point in Buddha’s life, 
namely, his whole-hearted and tireless activity. All of you 
remember his last words urging his followers to be energeti¬ 
cally active in devotion to their duty. Apramfida or strenuous 
exertion is the most significant word in the original. There 
are other utterances, where he expressed himself in the same 
vein, which would testify that this is the one word which 
could sum up the whole tenor of his life and teaching. If 
you look further back, you at once see that taking his meals 
after many days of fast and penance he felt a new vigour of 
life,* and with redoubled energy began to meditate, with an 
iron deter- raination not to leave his seat until he attained 
to his goal, whether the sky rent asunder or the earth left 
her fixed station. 
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Buddha^ the umeiler of what U veiled. 

If Buddha believed that his mode of thinking was against 
the current opinion and basic notions of Hindu social polity, 
how did he venture, it may be inquired, to stimulate the 
sleeping multitude to an active life? Why has he been 
praised as the unveiler of what is veiled ? It seems that he 
came ultimately to find a fundamental agreement between 
the uuinatructed and the most highly instructed as to the 
purity of their nature. He came to feel that though 
inarticulate, a mind which had not received any colouring 
was susceptible of noble impressions, capable of being quick¬ 
ened to activity by the impetus properly given to it. He 
found that what actually gained recognition in all Hindu 
institutions of his time was not fact but poetry or fiction. 
The fact of nature which strikes pure commonsense is not 
rest but change, not being but becoming, while the Hindu 
institutions were all intended to help a man to realise the 
ideal of the fixed and unchangeable. People in their common 
conversation acknowledge that future is uncertain, no one 
being able to say what will exactly happen to-morrow, while 
the basic notion of Hindu social polity is the determinate 
character of the future,—that what is to be must be. The 
real secret of making people active is to make them suifi- 
eiently self-conscious of their potentialities and possibilities, 
of their worth and importance. Exhaustion or lethargy is 
sq^t to overtake people w^hen they after hard struggles 
obtain nothing substantial. The gifted poet may write in 
elegant verses^ with deep pathos and sympathy, the heroic 
exploita and wanderings of a noble prince. But this does not 
satisfy people when on actual reckoning they find that the 
story of exploii^ has nothing in it but some high moral senti¬ 
ments to praise. The people say that a piece of coal cannot 
be made to change its colour by repeated washing, or that the 
offspring of the cuckoo, though nurtured in the crow’s nest, 
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does not cry like a crow. That like begets like is accepted as 
a truism. But if you examine the popular store-house of 
maxims and proverbs, you are sure to pick up some, where 
they also admit the possibility of the dark changing into the 
radiant, or of an expert alchemist converting base metal into 
gold. The sanctified belief of Hindu society is that a thing is 
what it is. The black man can never have a bright complexion. 
But our Buddha urgedT that the derm having no colour of its 
own and the particular complexion being due to some pigment 
in the skin, it is possible, if one knows the art, to transform 
one complexion into another and thereby remove colour- 
prejudice for good. The learned people think that there is 
nothing to borrow from the popular vocabulary but a few 
proverbs, tales, riddles and pastoral songs. When any of 
them is asked to describe the parts of a charka, for instance, 
though he delivers many a public lecture on this subject, he 
becomes nonplussed. His fund of learning is inadequate to 
describe the thing. That charkd is charkd, death is death, 
decay is decay, is no description. It need not be beneath one’s 
dignity to go to a poor village-woman to hear her describe 
in her nursery rhyme all the parts of the spinning wheel. 
Though she has no schooling, it is a wonder who taught her to 
devise the beautiful nomenclature to describe the thing and 
its working [in the minutest detail. It is nonsense to 
suppose that Buddha spoke only one dialect or that the dialect 
or dialects embodying his words were precisely the spoken 
dialects of any people. In the conscious attempt to describe 
things as processes in terms of the possible links of transition 
lay the difference between Buddha’s language and that of the 
Brahmanist. The Buddhist terminology has borrowed an 
infinite number of technical expressions from various sources, 
supplementing them, wherever necessary, with its own coinage. 
The real advance of knowledge and humanity does not consist 
in ignoring, overlooking or suppressing, but in utilising and 
articulating. Everything is right in its own place if it 
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enables as to recognise the play of an unseen spirit, this is 
the Brahmanic creed of federation. But the true federation 
depends upon co-ordination and articulation of all human 
resources. 

B. M. BA.RUA 


DENIAL 

They lie who say that Time heals lover’s wounds ; 
Or else they never felt Love’s arrow 
Pierce and bleed their hearts. 

Years are but acid points 

That grave the pain in deeper lines 

On souls that bravely strive 

To hide their sorrow from a callous world. 


Lily S. Anderson 
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AKBAR AND RANTHAMBHORE 

** That wonderful work ” Col. Todd’s Annals and Anti¬ 
quities of Rajasthan has always been the chief source of 
information and inspiration to a student of ancient and 
mediaeval Rajputana, and we all owe the Colonel a deep debt 
of gratitude for his labours in the cause of Indian History. 

But while we acknowledge our gratitude to the learned 
author of Rajasthan in no vague terms, we are obliged to say 
that the annals are nothing beyond what their names imply, 
and the writer who makes assertions on the sole authority of 
Todd, deceives himself and his readers. We are all aware of 
the circumstances under which Todd’s Rajasthan was written, 
and it does not consequently surprise us to find that the author 
gives detailed accounts of only such of the Rajput States and 
Chiefs as he knew intimately. He collected and put together 
the traditions of the States mostly based on the accounts of 
the bards, and with a vigorous style and fluency of language 
quite his own, the Colonel succeeded in painting a singularly 
glorious picture of the Rajputs. But to collect and compare 
the various accounts, to test carefully the accuracy of the 
bardic lore, and then to write history properly so called was 
something more than the Col. had either the inclination or the 
means to attempt; and while the glory of the annalist seems 
to have discouraged in the past the student from working 
“ in a field so well trodden,” the history of Rajputana embody¬ 
ing th^result of careful research still remains to be written, 
and to-day so pressing is the need of such a work that it is 
almost impossible to attempt a history of mediaeval India until 
the Rajput side of Muhammadan history has been properly 
told. 

It is not difficult to pick fanciful stories out of Todd’s 
Rajasthan and to show how very blindly the author has relied 
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on the accounts furnished to him by the states. So very far 
indeed has Todd gone from real history in places^ that when 
the time comes to make an attempt to revise the Kajasthan 
carefully the book will come to be mostly rewritten. 

Among the fanciful stories referred to above is Todd’s 
account of Akbar’s dealings with Ranthambhore’ which we 
propose to discuss in this article. » 

The account had until recently, in view of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, been ignored by writers on Mughal 
history in general, and Akbar in particular. Lately, however, 
Dr. Smith condescended to accept the story as genuine, if for 
no better reasons than that the Rajasthan account “ reflects 
so much on Akbar’s Rajput policy.” “ We are not here to say 
anything about the merits or otherwise of Smith’s Akbar, but 
we cannot help mentioning that the author has, consciously 
or unconsciously, killed the historian in himself by taking 
a not altogether unprejudiced view of one of the greatest 
rulers that the world has knoAvn. But now to our subject. 

The fort of Ranthambhore is situated near Sewai- 
Madhopur in the Jaipur territory on the Mathura Nagda 
Railway. During the middle ages it was considered to be of 
great stratigical importance. It was almost impregnable, 
and while Chittor was famous because of the glorious past 
associated with the fortress, Ranthambhore could boast of its 
impregnability and could point to the various successful 
attempts that had been, time and again, made to capture it. 

At the time of the conquest of Chittor, Ranthambhore 
was held as a fief of the Sisodia ruler by the Hada Chauhan 
Rao Surjan.® In the month of Shaban 976 Hijri (February, 
1569) Akbar invested the fort and within a month it passed 


‘ The original name is Eaua-Sthumbha-pur. It was changed to Earnut Bhanwar and 
later the author of Kuohha Vansa Mahakavya changed it into Earnit Bhamara. Such 
attempts at Sanskritization on the part of the Pandits have altered original names con¬ 
siderably. Stein gives many such illustrations of Kashmir. 

“ V. Smith, “ Akbar the great Mnghal, ” p. 98. 

■'* Muhammadan Historians call him Eai Surjan but “Rao ” seems more accurate. 

12 
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into the hands of the Mughals. Muhammadan historians 
tell us that finding it impossible to hold long against the 
might of the Mughals the Governor Surjan Hada surrendered 
the fort to Akbar in return of a pension. Abul Fazl, for 
instance, gives ‘ the following account of the conquest. 

At that time Surjan Hada was the ruler of the fort. He had 
strengthened it in varipus ways and had proWsioned it, and having prepared 
it so for war, he had in his folly grounded his presumptuous hopes on this 
piece of stone. On the day after his arrival His Majesty the Sha-in-shah 
had come out of the defile where his camp was pitched and examined the 

hill in company with few of his courtiers.In accordance with the 

world-conquering commands the able Bakshis arranged the batteries round 
the hill on the summit of which the fort was situated. The ocean-like 
army surrounded it with its billows, and took the form of devastating flood. 
Egress and ingress were so blocked that the wind could not enter. 

Able superintendents raised a lofty sabat ^ near the valley of the Ran. 
In accordance with orders firing began. At every discharge there was a 
reverberation in the mountain, the ears of the solid rocks were opened and 
there was a breach in the walls of the fort and the houses went to dust. 

On seeing this state of things the smoke of amazement rose in Surjan's 

brain.on.Tuesday the 8rd Shawwal (-iSnd March) he came out 

of the fort and prostrated himself at the thresh-hold.’^ 

Blochmaiin’s note on Surjan Hada^ is to the effect that— 

“ Rao Surjan was at first in the service of Rana and defied the 
Moghals, because he thought himself safe in Ranthambhore. Akbar, after 
the conquest of Chittor besieged, in the end of the 13th year, Rantham¬ 
bhore and Rao Surjan despairing of holding out any longer—^the siege 
having lasted about a month—sent his sons Dauda and Bhoj to Akbar^s 
camp to sue for peace, The Emperor received them well and gave each a 
dress of honour. When they were taken behind the tent enclosure to put 
on the garment, one of their servants suspecting foul play rushed sword in 

hand towards the audience tent and killed several people.but was 

cut down by one of MuzafPar Khan’s men. As Rao Surjan's sons were 
entirely innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s good will towards 
them, and he sent them back to their father. At Rao Surjan’s request 

Akbar Nama (Beveridge), J.A.S.B., Vol. 2, pp. 491-94, 

* For description of the sabat. See Tarikh-i>AIi&-Elliot, Vol, V, pp. 171*73. 

* Ain-i-Akbari, J.A.S.B., Vol. I, p. 409, 
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Hasan Ali Khan was then sent to the fort and escorted Rao Snrjan to the 
Emperor, Ranthambhore was annexed (Shawwal 976 beginning of the 
14<th year). 

Rao Surjan was made Governor of Gadha-Kantaga from where in the 
EOth year he was transferred to Fort Chand (Chunar).” 

Al Badaurii tells us* that— 

The Emperor.in 4he latter part of the month of Shaban came 

by successive days marching and invested the fort of Ranthambhore. In 
a short time sabats were constructed and brought close up to the castle. 
And the Kahars of whom there were some seven or eight hundreds, drew 
fifteen pieces of ordinance, carrying balls of five to seven “ man ” in weight 
by main force to the top of the hill Ran which commands the fortress and 
is mounted by so steep a path that even the foot of an ant 
would slip in climbing it. The first day they reduced the houses 
within the fort to ruins. Then Rao Surjan, when he contemplated 
the disastrous loss of the fort of Chittor and the worthlessness of its 
garrison, foresaw his own fate and sent his sons Duada and Bhoj by the 
intervention of some of the Zamindars, to do homage to the Emperor and 
himself asked for quarters. Then Husan Ali Khan, Khan-i-Jahan, came 
and gave assurance to Rao Surjan and brought him to court. He delivered 
the key of the fortress and on Wednesday the Srd of Shawwal of the afore¬ 
said year the fortress was taken, and “ victory ” repeated was found to give 
the date. Next day the Emperor with a small escort inspected the fortress 
in person. 

Ferishta’s version is to the effect that the Emperor 
ordered a few big guns to be pulled up the top of the hillock, 
Madan, ^ a feat which had not been so far achieved by any of 
the invaders. The firing destroyed many houses. On this 
Rao Surjan was obliged to sue for peace and surrendered the 
fortress to Akbar. 

It is useless to detain our readers any further with similar 
accounts found in the Maasir-ul-umaira, the Tarikh-i-alafi * 
and other histories but we cannot omit the account given by 
Nizamuddin Ahmad who is considered on all hands to be a 
reliable historian. 

* Mnnta-khab.Qt—Tawarikh (Tr. Lowe), J.A.8.B,, pp. 110-11. 

“ Tarikh-i-Ferishta (N. K. Press, Lucknow), p. 319. 

® Abul Faal, Badauni and Paizi call this “ Bun.” 

* Elliot Vol V pp. 176.76. 
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He says: “ Rao Snrjan,” ' the commander of the fort, when he 
observed the progress of the siege, was brought down from the pinnacle 
of his pride and insolence, and sent his two sons Duada and Bhoj by name, 
to ask for terms. His Majesty received the two young men who had come 
to seek his mercy, and pardoned their transgression. He sent Kuli Khan, 
who had received the title of Khan-i-Jahan, into the fort to give assurances 
to Rao Surjan. He did so, and brought the Rao to wait upon the Emperor, 
when he made a frank Submission, and was enrolled among the Royal 
Servants.” 

Next to Col. Todd. 

He says Ranthambhore ” was an early object of Akbar’s attention 
who besieged it in person. He had been some time before its impregnable 
walls without the hope of its surrender. When Bhagwan Das of Amber 
and his son the more celebrated Raja Man, who not only tendered allegiance 
to Akbar, but allied themselves to him by marriage determined to use 
their intiuenee to make Surjan Hada faithless to his pledges ‘ to hold the 
castle as a fief of Chittor.’ That courtesy which is never laid aside 
amongst belligerent Rajputs, obtained Raja Man’s access to the castle and 
the emperor accompanied him in the guise of a mace-bearer. While con¬ 
versing, an uncle of the Rao recognised the emperor and with that sudden 
impulse which arises from respect, took the mace from his hand and 
placed Akbar on the cushion of the t’-: mr r of the Castle. Akbar’s 
presence of mind did not forsake him, and he -^id “ Well, Rao Surjan what 
is to be done ? ” which was replied to by Raja Man “ leave the Rana, 
give u]) Ranthambhore and become the servant of the King, with high 
honours and office.” The professed bribe was indeed magnificent; the 
Government of 52 districts whose revenues were to be appropriated without 
inquiry, on furnishing the customary contingent, and liberty to name 
any other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by the 
king. 

A treaty was drawn up on the spot mediated by the Prince of Amber, 
which presents a good picture of Hindu feeling : (I) That the Chiefs of 
Bundi should be exempted from that custom degrading to a Rajput, of 
sending a ‘ dola’ to the royal harem. 

(2.) Exemption from the Jazia or poll tax. 

(3) That the Chiefs of Bundi should not be compelled to cross the 
Attok. 

Tabakat-i-Akbar, Elliot, Vol. V, i)p. 

“ Rajanthan, Vo). 2, pp. 471-73. 
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(4) That the vassals of Bundi should be exempted from the 

obligations of sending their wives or female relatives to hold 

a stall in the “ Mina Bazar ” at the Palace on the festival of 
Nauroza. 

(6) That they should have the privilege of- entering the Dewani-Am 
or Hall of audience completely armed. 

(6) That their sacred, edifices should be respected. 

(7) That they should never be placed undel* the command of a Hindu 
leader. 

(8) That their horses should not be branded with imperial ‘ dagh.’ 

(9^ That they should be allowed to beat their ^ nakkaras ' or Kettle 

drum in the street of the capital as far as the Lai Darwaza (or red gate) and 
that they should not be eomiiiancled 1o make the prostration on entering 
the presence. 

(10) That Bundi sliould be to the Hadas what Delhi was to the king 
who should guarantee them from any change of capital. 

In addition to these article.'! which the king swore to maintain, he 
assigned to the Rao a residenee at the sacred city of Kashi. 

With such a bribe and the full acceptance of his terms we cannot 
wonder that Rao Surjan flung from him the remnant of allegiance 
he owed to Mewar, now humble, by the loss of his capital, or that he 
should agree to follow the victorious car of the Mughals.” 

Tbe difference bet\veen the Muhammadans’ accounts and 
that of Todd is so great that a satisfactory decision as to which 
of these is correct seems essential. Evidence is clearly over¬ 
whelming against the Rajasthan version and we cannot see how 
we should accept that account as true. One might feel inclined 
to agree with Smith in calling the account of “ that con¬ 
summate and shameless flatterer ” ' —Abul Fazl—as made 
up, but it is impossible to put Badauni and Ferishta in that 
category. We admit that the fort of Ranthambhore was 
almost inpregnable and Akbar must have found it very hard 
work to lay siege to it and compel its surrender. As it is, 
even Abul Eazl makes ” no secret of the situation for he 
calls the fort “ lofty,” and one, the conquest of which great 

* Smith, Akbar, p. 300. 

' Akbar Nama (J.A.S.B.), Vol. II, p. 496» 
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rulers had not been able to accomplish after long siege and 
which Sultan Allauddin Khilji had taken with great difficulty.” 

But the story given by Todd is more like romance than 
history. Does it, one may ask, look in the least natural that 
after a month’s fruitless operation, Akbar would one fine 
morning quietly enter the fort absolutely undefended and 
find himself the maste^r of the place ? We think not. The 
Emperor knew, as much as Rao Surjan, that the capture of 
the former’s person was all that was needed to nip the grow¬ 
ing Empire of the Moghals in the bud and to re-establish 
the Sisodia on the ancestral Chittor throne. 

With the Rajputs all but subdued and still smarting 
under the insult of the last defeat, Surjan Hada could have 
made himself more famous than even the great Partap by 
simply arresting the person of tlie young emperor and issu¬ 
ing a mandate to the Rajputs to rally round the banner of 
the Sisodia or even the Hada. Akbar was certainly never 
likely to risk his life in such a job. 

Granting, however, that the Emperor did all this because 
it was, to quote Smith, “ compatible with his nature ” ; his 
reception inside the fort in a way incompatible with any 
nature still remains to be accounted for. Akbar gets access 
into the fort by guile as Man Sing’s mace-bearer—the latter 
being given admittance “ on account of that courtesy which 
is never laid aside amongst belligerent Rajputs ”; there an 
uncle of Rao Surjan recognises Akbar and “ with that im¬ 
pulse which arises out of respect ” puts him on the Gaddi 
of Ranthambhore. How marvellous the story reads ! And 
why, one may safely ask, any * respect ’ for an enemy who 
had molested the Hadas without cause and had kept them 
closed within the walls of their fortress for quite over a month ? 
We have heard of the high ideas of courtesy among the 
Rajputs, we have also heard of people being taken up, “ by 
that impulse which arises out of respect,” but to our know¬ 
ledge there are few instances in human history where an 
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enemy who, after a month’s fruitless siege, gets admittance 
into a fort by guile finds nothing but respect waiting for 
him inside. It is somewhat consoling that the impulse was 
not sufficiently strong to warrant a warmer reception. 

At a time when the feeling among the Uajputs against 
the Moghals was running high, when Akbar had lowered 
the pride of the Sisodia, when Jaimal and Phatta had wrought 
the deed that has earned for them a name that must last 
for all times to come, the only man who on account of an 
‘ impulse arising out of respect ’ surrenders a fort, which 
Akbar had failed to capture, without any hitch or hindrance 
is Surjan Hada. 

Even at the cost of repetition we cannot help laying em¬ 
phasis on the fact that the advantage of capturing the persons 
of the two moving spirits of the Moghal Empire and the 
Rajput policy—Akbar and Man Singh was too great to be 
ignored by any body, the least by the foresighted Surjan 
to whom, by the way, is attributed the drawing up of the 
clever peace-treaty which we shall soon discuss. Could any 
body, one may ask, be safer than Surjan with the Mughal 
ruler as his captive and would it not have been more honour¬ 
able to exact from Akbar as a price of his release the very 
conditions that Surjan got by surrendering the fort ? 

Thus, in whatever way we look at the problem it seems 
evident that Todd’s account is really made up, unless we 
are prepared to maintain that the whole show was pre-arranged 
between Surjan, his uncle, and Man Singh and Akbar. What 
we admit is within the limits of probability. It was per¬ 
haps to give a sort of a pretext for the surrender of the fort 
to the Mughals that Surjan “ got up the show.” Viewed 
in that light it becomes easier to explain the attitude, of 
Savant Hada who, we are ^ told, on hearing of Surjan’s 
treaty gathered some Rajputs around him and “ donning the 
saffron robe ” gave his life in fighting for the honour of his 

^ Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 478. 
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clan. We might mention here that this story finds no place 
in the Muhammadan histories and it may not be far wrong 
to conjecture that it is “ adapted,” from the account of the 
‘ running amock ’ of one of Surjan Hada’s servants while 
the Rao’s sons were putting on the Royal Khilat in Akbar’s 
camp.* 

It might be mentioned that the surrender of Rantham- 
bhore without fighting was not extraordinary. The fall of 
Chittor had unnerved the Rajputs and it was only wise to 
bow to the rising man and submit to the inevitable with a 
good grace. Even at Chittor the Rajputs offered to surrender. 
But as their terms were not agreeable to Akhar they decided 
to fight.'^ Soon after Raja Ram Chandra of Kalinjar * 
surrendered the fort without fighting. 

We now come to the examination of the terms of the 
treaty which is said to have been drawn up at Eanthambhore 
on the day of its surrender (March 22nd, 1569) and which 
Akhar swore to observe. 

The conditions of this treaty curiously enough, practi¬ 
cally sum up Akbar’s policy of the days to come. To our 
mind they form the most damning evidence against the 
validity of Todd’s account and show clearly that it is made 
up. Eor, indeed, it is difficult to believe that Akhar could 
promise to give up every thing of his Rajput policy in order 
to make Rao Surjan surrender the fort. The terms are so 
good and honourable that even the great and valiant Rana 
Partap would perhaps have condescended to make peace with 
Akhar were they offered to him. On the face of them they 
constitute a declaration of the independence of the Hadas. 
And still we are told that with such honourable terms Surjan 
Hada remained nothing more than a mere jagirdar of Akhar, 
serving miles away from his ancestral land. 

‘ Vide anti p. 3. 

“ Kaviraj 8. Das, Vir Viiiod Ajmer M.S., pp. 77-7S. 

® Smith, Akhar p. 101. 

also Ain-i.Akbari, Vol II, p 499, 
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The second term of the treaty demands exemption of 
the Bundi people from jazia. The treaty, we said else¬ 
where, \^as drawn up in March 1569, but Akbar had stopped 
levying the jazia five years before that date (1569) ^ 
and although the orders must have taken time to come 
into force, the fact thajt they were there for five years 
was enough to convince anybody that the Emperor had no 
intention of levying the hateful tax. As a matter of 
fact the jazia does not ever seem to have been so 
troublesome even before Akbar’s time as to be constantly in 
the minds of the people and find such a conspicuous place in 
a peace treaty. Eor in spite of all that the orthodox Barani 
has to say on the subject it is only in the time of Firuz Shah 
and later in that of Aurangzeb, that any anxiety seems to 
have been shown by the rulers to be strict in the levy of tho 
tax. Thus there seems little justification for giving such 
prominence to this question in the Bundi treaty. It may be 
argued that Surjan had this condition put in order to insure 
immunity from this tax for future generations. The argu¬ 
ment would stand were we sure that there was reason enough 
in 1669 for Surjan to be so very particular about this matter 
as to have it included in this treaty of which the conditions he 
may have been asked to lay down almost on the spur of the 
moment. Such, however, w^as not the case and it seems only 
right to conclude that this condition dates back to the time of 
Aurangzeb when the jazia had become a source of annoyance 
and humiliation to the Hindus. It is probable that some Hada 
chief knowing of Surjan’s surrender of the Fort in Akbar’s 
time attributed to him the exaction of this term which then 
certainly constituted a s')urce of pride to the possessor of the 
peace treaty. The third condition exempts the Bundi rulers 
from crossing the Attok. Why this term in a treaty which 
made the Hadas independent ? Did Surjan Hada suspect that 

' Smith’s Akbar, p. G6, 

= Ziauddiu Barani Tarakh-i-Feroz Shah, Elliot, Vol. III. 
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his clansmen would sooner or later be forced to cross the Att ok 
and if so, how ? At the time of the surrender of Ranthambhore 
the question of crossing the Attok could not possibly have 
arisen. In fact, the province of Kabul was in 1669 still under 
Mirza-Hakim and Akbar had not asked any body, much less 
a Hindu, to go even to the northern Punjab. Was it then 
Surjan’s foresight that could think of a time when Akbar 
would chide the Kachwaha Man Singh for refusing to cross 
Attok by telling him that all lands belonged to the Almighty 
and that it was a folly to call any part thereof impure ? ^ The 
student of history, however, fortunately lives in the broad day 
light of substantial facts to believe in such mental 
feats. The seventh condition demands that the Bundi Hadas 
should not be placed under a Hindu General. It is difficult to 
understand what this means. Without giving credit to Surjan 
Hada for knowledge of the future, the only Hindus under 
whom the Hadas were afraid of being placed in 1669 were the 
Kachwahas of Amber. Was it then against that very Man 
Singh who was instrumental in persuading Rao Surjan to 
prove faithless to bis overlord the Sisodia that this term was 
proposed ? And granting that this was so, how far, one may 
safely ask, does it look even possible that Surjan could propose 
such a term and Akbar tolerate it ? Then, again, could not 
Rao Surjan as well ask the total exemption of the Hadas from 
rendering military service to the Mughals ? 

Still greater surprise awaits us in the eighth condition of 
the peace treaty. It demands that the horses of the Bundi 
Hadas may not be branded. The branding of horses was first 
introduced by Allauddin Khilji. In fact, the system in India is 
as old as the Vedas. It was revived by Sher Shah, but the 
Afghan chief ruled barely five years, a time which he spent 
mostly on the battlefield. He had evidently no opportunity 

* Akbar is said to hare composed a Doha for the occasion and it runs thus. Sakala 
Bhnmi Gopala ki. Tan men Ataka kahan. 

Ja kai man main ataka hai so hi ataka raha. 

There is pun on the word (Atak). 
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to put his system into practice and it seems to have remained 
forgotten till 1574) \^hen Akbar systematically revived it. ^ 
And it finds a place in the Ranthambhore treaty drawn up in 
1569. How could anybody make himself believe that the 
term regarding the branding of horses was really included in 
the peace treaty in 1569, when neither Akbar nor his courtiers 
had ever thought of the slystem ? It seems probable that the 
ingenious author of the peace treaty was, when at his task, 
reminded of the fact that Rao Guj Singh of Mewar was in 1620 
exempted from getting the horses of his contingent branded 
and thinking it a mark of honour mentioned it in the treaty 
which purports to have been drawn in the early part of Akbar’s 
reign, it is again not unlikely that the condition is an 
attempt of the Hadas to stand on the same platform with the 
gallant Partap whose praise Prithwiraj of Bikaner sings, by 
calling him “ the rider of unbranded horse.” That the 
Bundi Hadas should be allowed to beat their kettle drums as 
far as the ‘Lai Darwaza’ of the capital and that they should not 
be commanded to make the prostration on entering the presence 
forms the ninth term of the treaty. Want of reference books 
makes it impossible for us to discuss the first part of this item 
of peace treaty at length ; nor are we sure what “capital” is 
referred to therein. It is, however, interesting to point out that 
the Lai Darwaza, so far as it relates to Patehpur-Sikri was a 
thing of days to come, as it was not till 1571, that Akbar 
“ resolved to press on his scheme for converting the obscure 
village of Sikri into a great city.” As to the latter part of 
this term it may be mentioned that the usual method of salut¬ 
ing the Emperor at this time of Akbar’s reign must have been 
the ‘ Taslim ’ and the ‘ koornihs ’ ^ prostration or sijdah being, 
as among all true Muhammadans, used only for prayer. When 


* Smith’s Akbar, p 454. 

* Arn dagal-aswar. 

3 Smith’s Akbar, page 104. 

* Ain-i-Akbari Gladwin, page 135-36. 
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the Din-i-ilahi had been proclaimed Akbar appropriated the 
right of receiving the sijdah a regulation that was hateful to 
the orthodox Muhammadans. ' How then does sijdah find a 
mention in the treaty of Bundi ? Again, if this was a condition 
of the treaty it is impossible to explain why Surjan Hada 
should be the first man to act against it by prostrating himself 
“ at the threshold. ” ^ 

The tenth condition is still more wonderful. It is to the 
effect that the Hadas should never be asked to change their 
capital. This is absolutely meaningless, the more so, since 
Akbar had so far never asked anybody to change his capital; 
nor was it likelv that he would do so at some future date. 
We think this condition owes its origin to the time when 
Kotah was divided among the sons of llao Ratan or when in 
the time of Bhao Singh the Mughals attacked Bundi or when 
the Kotah rulers tried to become the first among the TTadas 
and the ruler Raja Bhim invaded Bundi without any object. 
It is probable that on any of these occasions the Bundi Hadas 
included this term in what we are inclined to call a made up 
treaty, in order to invoke the royal aid. 

It seems needless to discuss the matter further for the 
aforesaid examination of the peace terms and the story of the 
siege leave no doubt in our mind that Todd’s account is entire¬ 
ly ‘ made up.’ When Jazia Avas stopped in 15(14, when brand¬ 
ing did not come in force till 1574, wheti sijdah was for twenty 
years to come not to be a roy^al prerogative, when Mina Bazar 
and the like were things of days to come, how could one 
possibly imagine that all these could find a place in a peace 
treaty drawn up in 1569. Then, again, no historian has even 
after Akbar’s time said anything to corroborate Todd’s 
account. During the Succession Wars towards the close of 
Shah Jahan’s reign (sambat 1705-26 Vik.) a certain Murnhot 


* Smith’s Akbar, pages 219-20. 

® Akbar Nama Vol. II, page 496. 
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Nainsi wrote his famous chronicle. ^ This valuable book 
written in the then current Rajasthan dialect is still unpublish¬ 
ed. The chronicler quotes his authorities a^d gives a careful 
account of the various Rajputs clans. Nainsi does not men¬ 
tion even one of these conditions nor does he speak of Akbar’s 
entry into the fort as a mace-bearer. All that he has to say is 
that “when Surjan had‘been in charge o^,the fort of Rantham- 
bhore for fourteen years Akbai invaded it. When Surjan found 
that he could not hold out any longer he met the Emperor 
on chait sudi 6 sambat I,G25 through the Kachchwaha Raja 
Bhagwan Das. All that he begged for was that as he 
(Surjan) had eaten the salt' of the Rana he may, on that 
account, be excused from fighting against him. He then 
surrendered the fort to the Emperor." ” 

If there was the least trace of truth in Col. Todd’s 
account it was not likely—nay not even possible that—Nainsi 
who had taken so much care to collect a really accurate 
account of th e Rajputs could have omitted to mention the 
wonderful story and the terms of the peace treaty. 

Taking everything into consideration it seems more than 
probable that the treaty was drawn up in the reign of Aurang- 
zeb at a time when the cruel policy of that Emperor was a 
source of annoyance to the Rajputs, when Jazia was being 
levied systematically, when Jaswant Singh died at Kabul, when 
the Sisodia, the Chauhan the Toraar, and the Hada rose to 
prominence if he could only please the Emperor, in fact, when 
everything mentioned in the treaty was being done, and it 


* A mss. of this useful work is iu possession of Rai B. Pt. (} S. Ojha of Ajmer 
Museum. Wo think the exhaustive ohronologioal charts of this book are very 
useful and accurate. The original is said to be in Udaipur Library, 

® The original is (Bai-Ma-Ru/tal which literally would mean “when no strength 
remained in him.” ^ *1 'Cfl 

^ The writer calls the Amber ruler Bhagwant Das and not Bhagwan Das, 

♦ The onginal is W' 1 KT’JIT ^ ' 

® The Chittor ruler. 

(Chronicle Ajmer, nws. leaf 27, page 2.) 
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was essential for everybody to devise means against the tyranny 
of the ruler. 

Then, again, Cgl. Tgdd’s account by itself cannot even stand 
the test of ordinary logic. The Colonel starts by telling us 
that Akbar found the fort impregnable and made use of Raja 
Man Singh and Bhagvvan Das to influence the Hada to prove 
faithless to his pledges,. Then follows ’the curious entry of 
Akbar in the guise of a mace-bearer, his recognition by the 
uncle of the Hada and the sudden surrender of the fort. 
There does not seem much need for “ the sudden recognition 
and the display of respect ” when Surjan had already been 
influenced to surrender the fort. But, if any thing of this 
kind happened, it must, as had been said before, have been 
pre-arranged between Raja Maun and Surjan Hada. 

Before commencing the account of the Hadas the author 
of the Rajasthan tells us that he collected his information 
from the bards and that the portion of the annals of Bundi 
under reference was “ a free translation of an historical sketch 
‘ drawn up ’ by the Raja of Bundi from his own records. ” ^ 
We ignore the portion of Todd’s account that he collected 
from the bards and we are sure they could not have mentioned 
the treaty. It evidently came from the Bundi rulers and 
taking it for granted that no body could possibly catalogue the 
ten elaborate terms of a treaty that were drawn up about two 
hundred years ago, unless he had the original with him, and 
further assuming that since the Bundi rulers had very care¬ 
fully preserved such a valuable document up to the second 
quarter of the last century (1829-32) when the Rajasthan was 
written, the document must be still in their possession, we 
appealed in our Hindi article on the subject to the Bundi 
historians to publish a photograph of the original but without 
success ; evidently because nothing like an original ever exis¬ 
ted or exists. 


' RajaBthan, Vol. II, page 472. 
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We are, of course, aware of the fact that the local histori¬ 
an of Bundi Mehta Lujja Ram talks ' so glibly of this treaty 
as something which the Bundi rulers may well be proud of ; 
but a writer who has the hardihood of telling his readers that 
Ranthambhore never belonged to the SSisodia Rana of Chittor, 
may, very safely, be ,ignored. Had Mehta Lujja Ram taken 
the trouble to look into Nainsi’s chronicle he could have 
perhaps been more careful in making bis statements. Nainsi 
does not end only by accusing Surjan Hada of faithlessness, 
but goes beyond and tells us that while Akbar 'erected two 
elephant ridden statues in honour of Jaymal and I hutta who 
gave their lives in fighting the cause of their inaster, he had 
Surjan put to shame by placing the statue of a dog near by 
the elephant to commemorate the Hada’s faithlessness at 
Ranthambhore. ® 


P. B. JOSHI 


‘ Umaid Singh Charitra, (Hindi). Venketshwar Press pp 16-17. 

• This fact does not seem to have been mentioned by any Muhammadan historians 
or any other writer ot the period (Chronicle by mss. page 27). 
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SOME CURRENCY LESSONS OF THE WAR 

II 

I 

Before the Great War, the town and the country were 
solidly linked to^etlnw by means of credit and communication 
and the primitive self-sufficing character of the country’s 
economic organisation was superseded in almost all the indus¬ 
trial countries. The same price ruled all over the country 
and all staple products had one price in the whole national 
market. The cities revelled in luxury and the rural people 
were comparatively poor. The impact of the war gave a rude 
shock to this system. In the areas of Central and Eastern 
Europe we find quite the reverse. The breakdown -of com¬ 
munication and the credit organisation has completely dis¬ 
organised internal as w'ell as external trade. It has succeeded 
in placing obstacles in the w^ay of exportation of produce not 
only from one country to another but wdthin the same country; 
it was a matter of great difficulty to send farm produce from 
the country to the cities. The rural areas become self-suffic¬ 
ing as far as food-stuffs are concerned and the cities are 
reduced to wretchedness and misery as a result of their 
excessive concentration on industrial pursuits. The farmers 
realise the uselessness of the “ phantom war money ” and its 
inability to purchase as before the threshing machinery, 
woollen clothes and other necessities. Hence they begin to 
weave their own wool and thresh their own wheat. So the 
European cities like Vienna, Buda-pest, Moscow and Petrograd 
consist of famishing people who lose all their temper and 
sweet reasonableness and their,morals and begin to have a 
sordid scramble for sheer physical existence and the satisfac¬ 
tion of other economic needs. Their civilisation has become 
unstable without these things. While these city people die 
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of hunger the country people perish with cold and ill-health 
This economic interdependence between the city and the 
town has been beautifully illustrated by the war. 

So are nations closely knit together by financial, indus¬ 
trial and commercial ties. Mr. Vanderlip compares the present 
problem of European economic life to that of maintaining a 
piece of modern machinery or an automobile taking a smooth 
road at 30 miles an hour or a printing press turning out nicely 
folded sheets of a great daily paper at the rate of 25 papers 
per second or an electric plant sending energy, power 
and light through a great city. He says “ disconnect a single 
important mechanical feature and the whole mechanism 
ceases to function until the maladjustment is corrected. A 
whole city can be thrown into darkness by an accident to a 
single lever on the switchboard. But how simple are these 
mechanisms compared with the mechanism of modern society 
and how slight is the mechanical misplacement as compared 
to the wrecking of the essential features of the great indus¬ 
trial, commercial and financial machinery which was the life 
of modern Europe.”^ England or France can flourish if there 
is a flourishing Central Europe. Lacking this these countries 
would fail to get their needed foodstuffs and England solely 
a manufacturing country can flourish only if it obtains the 
needed foodstuffs. Sir Henry Rew calculates that “ England 
has to import of its food requirements.’* If the food¬ 

growing countries cannot prosper, England cannot become 
their industrial workshop. The agricultural and the indus¬ 
trial countries of the world either live or perish together. 
This is the economic meaning of the fundamental truth that 
is often expressed as “ nations must learn or perish.” So long 
as credit is the basis of their co-ordinated production, they 
thrive together. If political and social instability were to 


* Bee K. Leites “ fieoenfc Economic Developments in Russia,”—^pp. 76-80. 

* See F. A. Vanderlip “ What happened to Europe "—p. 86. 

u 
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ruin credit and debauch currencies, the whole society becomes 
unworkable. 

The recent war destroyed the trans-national economy 
with the result that the continent of Europe has become an 
unworkable society. Economic co-operation has become 
impossible owing to the selfish policy of economic autonofiiy, 
independence and degenerated nationalism that is being pur¬ 
sued by all the war-worn countries as the be-all and end-all 
of their institutions. “The silken ties of economic inter¬ 
nationalism and international relationship ” are being snapped 
by selfish and aggressive foreign policies of the powerful 
national states poisoned to a great extent by the intoxicating 
fumes of racial egoism and interests of economic imperialism. 
As Prof. Brentano says “ any effort of any economic system 
to be self-sufficient has always led to war and would lead to 
war in the future.” 

The art of living together has yet to be learnt by the 
nations and the cardinal truth that “ humanity is not a 
mosaic of little mutually exclusive areas but is a complex 
body of interlocking interests and cultural groups ” has to be 
sufficiently understood. The Allies have not understood this 
and that is why they insist on the policy of “ milking the 
German Cow and cutting its throat at the same time.” ^ No 
nation should be actuated by the socialistic impulse of confis¬ 
cation of property.*^ As H. Lambert puts it “ the countries 
are not ‘ given * by God and nature and do not ‘ belong * to 


' Sir Charles Addis “Journal of the Institute of Bankers,” April, 1919, 

® Prof. Keynes uses very strong language in condemning the socialistic attitude of 
the Big Pour as regards Germany. The policy of reducing Germany to servitude for a 
generation, of degrading the lives of millions of human beings and of depriving a whole 
nation of happiness should be abhorrent and detestable, even it it were possible, even if it 
enriched ourselves, even if it did not sow the decay of the whole civilised life of Europe, 
Some preach it in the name of Justice. In the groat events of man’s history, in the 
unwinding of the complex fates of nations, justice is not so simple. And even if it were, 
nations are not authorised, by religion or by natural morals, to visit on the children of 
their enemies the misdoings of parents or of rulers “ Economic consequences of the peace,” 

—p. 210. 
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the nations. They are merely entrusted to them for the 
common benefit of mankind. Men are born dwellers of the 
Earth and natural citizens of the world.’’ ^ Nor should any 
nation strive to become a narrow economic group capable 
of leading an independent and economically self-sufficient 
existence. For a fu|ler realisation of the material well¬ 
being of the population of any country a stable inter¬ 
national economy is absolutely indispensable. Each nation as 
a whole should be actuated by the community of interests and 
the present movement to economically internationalise the 
various nations as seen in the “ international conventions to 
internationalise areas and to maintain an open-door policy in 
certain areas, international legislation, international labour 
conventions and international securities to facilitate the flow 
of capital and international credit ” ® deserves every sympathy 
and wide support. Cardinal Newman’s idea of “ Europeanising 
the mind ” has given way to the idea of the “ international 
mind ” which treats all nations as co-operating equals whose 
progress, civilisation, enlightenment, culture, commerce and 
industry should be aided by all the other nations.® 

But nations no less than individuals are ardent in their 
worship of the Golden Calf. As Thomas Hood says 

“Gold, Gold, Gold, Gold 
Blight and yellow hard and cold; 

^ Lambert “ Pax Eoonomica.” 

® There are about 400 international associations of various kinds—scientific, religious, 
economic and literary nature. About GO public international unions are grouped together 
with the League of Nations as a kind of central clearing house in Genova. Fifty interna¬ 
tional Conferences of various kinds wore held in Swizerlaud in 1921. Over 400 interna¬ 
tional Conferences were held in the year 1911 according to the estimate of Senator La 
Fontaine in Belgium. These facta challenge the attention and sook onoouragoment to all 
who seek the formation of an international society." Brown’s “ International Society ” 
p. 60. See also Leonard Woolf or “ International Government." 

* Presidential speech of Mr. Butler at the Conference on “International Arbitration " 
May 16tb, 1912. 

See also Paul, Reinsch “ Secret Diplomacy ’’—Ho says “ the happiness of the national 
state depends on free and full co-operation with all others in all pursuits, activities, 
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Molten and graven, hammered and rolled 
Heavy to get and light to hold; 

Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge o£ churchyard mould 
Price of many a crime untold • 

Gold, Gold* Gold, Gold.” 
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This is the ruling spirit of their actions. As Mr. Fullar- 
ton says “ behind the facade of governments two occult powers 
—money and public opinion are determining the destines of 
the world.” ^ Broadly speaking, the influence of la Haute 
Finance, as wielded by the Great Banking houses and the 
great manufacturers on the modern states was practically 
responsible for the determination of national policy and 
national honour. These have practically created “ economic 
nationalism” and the Cabinet is their spokesman in the 
formulation and carrying out of their policy. These financiers 
so obscure the facts about money that the major part of the 
people do not see them at all. Bodin says that “ the moneyers 
do as the doctors do who talk Latin before women and use 
Greek characters, Arab works, and Latin abbreviations fearing 
that if the people understood their recipes they would not 
have much opinion of them.” They also control the agencies 
of education and information and use them to a great advan¬ 
tage in rousing passionate resentment against all nations who 
dare to obstruct their plans and resist their claims. They 
evolve a set of intellectual and moral defenses of their own, 
an economic theory and a political philosophy to furnish the 
spiritual supports to their campaign of aggrandisement. They 
have a great hold on the press, the schools, the pulpit, the 

intereBts common to humanity and in making the earth a place for dignified and happy 
life. Well informed public opinion in the country should exist preaching international 
good-will and fellowship should be established." 

* W. M. Pullarton—“ Problems of Power.” 

* Quoted by Bodin from Dunning’s “ Philosophy of Prices.” 
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platform, the public house, the music-hall and the pictures. 
They bide their real motives and succeed in dressing up their 
intentions in the “garb of justice, law, order, truth, liberty, 
progress and development.” Every war is justified and 
almost sanctified by a religious sanction on the ground that 
“our interests are in danger,” “our flag was fired upon ” and 
“ our citizens have lost lives and propertyr” 

In the pre-war European states “ it was money that acted 
as a sort of universal corruption and has upset the normal 
play of the goverr mental and administrative machinery and 
it has destroyed all idealism.” All people recognise that 
money is the chief instrument of rapid and successful action. 
As one economist says “ land is the skeleton of the social body, 
labour supplies the muscles, money is its life-blood without 
which the muscles do not move and the bones remain an inert- 
mass.”* England and Germany were transformed into great 
industrial countries with the help of the sudden and adventi¬ 
tious accession of wealth obtained from India^ and France. It 
is commonly stated that ‘ trade follows the flag ’ but it is none 
the less true that the flag follows the trade. The influence of 
German money and its peaceful penetration can be evidenced 

in pre-war Italy, Turkey, Brazil, Venezula and the Eastern 
Europe.'^ The magnificent development of the German 

industry and her flexible though precarious banking system 
would alone have achieved nothing. Germany has affected 
the surprising tour de force of securing her financial supremacy 
in the foreign countries while locking up very little of its own 
capital.” * The German Michael is kept in a semblance 
of health by chronic sub cutaneous injections. French or 


* See M. Flurschoim “Cine to the Economic Labyrinth, ” p. 122. 

* The wealth that poured into England from tho Battle of Plassey to the Battle of 
Waterloo has been variously estimated from £ 500,000,000 to £ 1,000,000,000 and this is 
considered ns the real basis of industrial revolution in England.” 

® See A. D. MacLaren “ Peaceful Penetration.” 

* Dr. H. Hauser “ Germany’s Commercial grip on tho World.” He says that “German 
finance means German control, German espionage and Penetration.” 
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American capital is the galvanising drug. Germany’s home 
capital does not suffice to fill the coffers of the banks that 
are constantly being emptied by the German manufacturers 
and trader’s demands for advances. The German Banks hence 
borrow from the French banks.”* Hartley Withers says that 
the English acceptance houses geneyally accept the German 
trade bills and get them discounted in London. Thus German 
trade was being financed by the English bankers.^ Thus 
international finance acted as a promoter of trade between 
countries and as one writer puts it “ acted as a great educator 
and a mighty missionary of peace and good-will between 
nations.” ® 

International Finance not only controlled the “ hidden 
springs of peace ” but also of war. Those who blame this 
baneful influence of international finance call it “ a bloated 
spider which sits in the middle of a web of intrigue and 
chicanery, enticing hapless mankind into its toils and batten¬ 
ing on bloodshed and war.” The recent war was not due to 
dynastic or religious causes. It was not “ a struggle to secure 
Liberty, equality and fraternity amongst all nations—great 
and small, powerful and weak, exalted and humble.” ^ It was 
primarily the result of peaceful economic penetration, nationa¬ 
lism and expansion pursued by Germany and when France, 

* W. M. Fullarton “ Problems of Power.” 

Norman Angell says the same thing. See his Lectures before the Institute of Bankers 
—January, 17, 1912. 

® “ Foreign financiers were quick to detect the advantages of the English credit 
system and to turn them to their own profit and to the furtherance of the trade of the 
countries that they represent. It is often contended that the rapid expansion of German 
trade, which pushed itself largely by its elasticity and adaptability to the wishes of its 
customers could never have been achieved if it had not been assisted by cheap credit 
furnished in London, by means of which German merchants ousted English manufactures 
with offers of long credit facilities to their foreign customers.”—Meaning of Money. 

* In 1911, the Moroccan Crisis made a European War probable but it was the finan¬ 
ciers who advised Germany, that actually averted it.” 

* See 11, Asquith’s speech—H. of C. Aug. 16, 1914. 

See D, Lloyd George’s speech at Glasgow, June 29, 1917. 

„ „ speech at Westminister, January 6, 1919. 

See W. H. Dawson’s " problems of the peace ”—p. 28. 
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England and Eussia realised the true German menace the 
result was the recent war. The moral issues of the war as 
voiced by the European statesmen were mere political platitudes 
uttered under pressure of expediency.^ It was done solely to 
produce an effect on the common sort of mankind and to win 
over neutral nations. The real cause for the Great War was 
the economic rivalry. Anglo-German rivalry started in 1879 
when Germany inaugurated a protectionist tariff injuring 
British trade. England’s distrust of Germany increased when 
the latter began to develop a colonial policy and aspired to 
have “a place in the Sun.” Later on the situation was aggra¬ 
vated by the famous Kruger Telegram followed by German 
Anglophobia during the Boer War. At about this time 
Germany commenced the construction of a strong fleet. 
England retaliated by the encirclement of Germany. Germany 
began to alarm the European powers by posing as the protector 
of Islam and the Morrocon crisis was calculated to pit all 
European powers against Germany.Germany always consi¬ 
dered England as the instigator of the alleged conspiracy. 
The Neo-German policy was based on ambitious claims. It 
sought to raise an indemnity from all the nations that out¬ 
stripped her in securing a footing as colonial powers in this 
or that corner of the globe. 

It was not the recent war alone that has been fought for 
economic motives such as the possession of monopolies, con¬ 
cessions, financial protectorates, spheres of interests and zones 
of influences overseas and points of vantage all over the world 
to serve as markets for the increasing products of their 
overgrown home industries, to obtain foodstuffs for tin; 
increasing population at home, to obtain raw materials as 

rubber, vegetable and mineral oils, cotton, metals, foodstuffs 

♦ 

‘ The recent war arose on account of rivalry of states for power and wealth. It did 
not arise out of any need for civilisation, oat of any generousoiuipulse or noble ambition.” 
G. L. Dickinson—European Anarchy. 

* “ The English Danger and the Gorman people ” 
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and textile materials etc., for the successful working of 
their industries, to provide scope for the utilisation of their 
increasing financial resources, to act as a safety valve in 
avoiding temporary crises in their productive industries and 
to save the entire economic structure from collapse. It 
is this policy that has been designated as the Economic 
Imperialism of the* white peoples and some of the Oriental 
thinkers have rechristened it as the “ New Yellow Peril.This 
is what Britain has done in India and the Egypt,^ Belgium 
in the Congo,® Japan in Korea,the U.S.A. in the Philli- 
phines, the Hayte and the Latin America.® This is what both 
Germany and Prance wish to do as regards the iron and coal 
deposits of Western Europe. This is what Russia and Japan 
wished to do in the matter of Eastern Asia. This is what 
France is doing at present in Syria and Britain in Mespotamia 
and Arabia.® 

Dr. C. W. Elliott, President of the Harvard University 
in his report on conditions leading to Peace and War in the 
East, emphasises strongly on the economic motive leading to 
a state of war. He says all western nations which possess 
the saving habit make loans to remote and comparatively 

' ride, B. Miikherjec “ Sir Asntosh Jubilee Commemoration Vol, I,” Article on the 
New Yellow Peril. 

® “ To defend Rothchild’s interests in Egypt the whole country wag annexed by 
Britain ”—Brailsford “ War of Steel and Gold.” 

® See E. D. Morel’s “ Blackman’s Burden.” 

* Vide, T. P. Millard ” Democracy and the Eastern Question”—pp. 32 to 39. 

“ The United States of America, which is popularly supposed to bo wedded to the 
" Monroe Doctrine ” now aspires to become a colonial power and although her imperialistio 
excursions have not gone far, it would be no surprko, if in the near future, she wouid 
be bitten by the megalomania of an imperialistic frame of mind, See “ Economic 
Imperialism” by, Prof. A. Vinllate—p. 32 et seq. 

* As one writer says, “ In the near East, British policy aims at linking Egypt 
and India by the establishment of a large Arabian Slate as a British protectorate. Just 
as the Cape to Cairo railway was to form a British backbone in Africa, go from Cairo 
to Calcutta, a British line of communication was to form a British backbone in South 
and West Africa. Mespotamia will safeguard this on the north and it is this which 
constitutes the strategic importance of Mespotamia ” Besides this the lure of oil is the 
chief reason for Britain’s securing the mandatory power over Mospotami 
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poor nations ^ which are in great need of money to pay for 
costly public works of transportation, conservancy, public 
health, and public security. The banks seek the support 
of their governments and the borrowing government pledges 
its municipal, provincial and national resources and when the 
dividend is not forthcoming the lender forecloses and inter¬ 
national complications arise,^ Again in the matter of lending 
there is regular competition among the saving nations and 
stimulated by mutual jealousy engage in aggressive opera¬ 
tions against the Oriental peoples, who have been as a rule 
helpless in their hands, until Japan adopted and improved 
on the Western military organisation and methods of fighting 
and succeeded for a short time in borrowing the money 
needed to pay the heavy costs of a modern warfare.” The 
dominant motive leading to present-day wars is the 
economic one."* ' Tlie greatness of a nation is measured 

* The admission to the London Stock Exchange List of the Government Loans 
gives the British Government some diplomatic power. The banking houses in France 
before granting such a privilege .seek the aid of the Po reign Oifice and follow its advice. 
In the French Bourse, the Finance Minister’s permission has to be obtained before the 
Broker's Union Committee can place these foreign government securities on the list. The 
U.S.A. has lately adopted this policy by asking the nnderwritsrs to place all the foreign 
issues which they mean floating in the American Market before the Department of the 
State. 

® In Deo., 1902. the Venezuelan roast was blockaded by the French, EnglisH, 
and German Governments as the Veneznelan government defaulted in the matter of 
repayment of loans of the French, English and the German capitalists— 

When civil war waged in Persia, Russia sent an army to protect its subjects. 
France sent a naval expedition to the island of Mytilcne bo collect the usurius debt of 
its Saltan to a pair of Levantine financiors.. Germany annexed Kiao-chau in China for 
the murder ef a missionary. 

But for the realisation of the Si.v Power Financial Consortium in China there 
would have been hopeless conflict and clash of interests of the different Imperialisms 
in the Far East. 

® Quoted from T. F. Millard “The Democracy and the Eastern Question”—pp, 667. 

* See G. L. Dickinson ‘■Causes of Inteinational War”—International War is 
the conflict between two national States. The Community sense or patriotism “ good 
or bad it is mine, it is me “ sense is a possible conditional cause for the war. In addition 
to this feeling economic motives must be present at the bottom. Hr.|W. H. W. Perris says 
that the very beginning of war was the conquest of peaceful people by adtenturora 
bent on gold, pearls, amber and on servile labour to produce them. Plunder is the root 
of war’*—War and civilisation. 

16 
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by its growing industries, expanding commerce and increasing 
numerical strength. Not satisfied with these crowning proofs 
of their greatness, they covet the territories of “ the weaker, 
order and stagnating nations.” Coupled with this economic 
motive the race egoism goes a long way in preparing a 
country to become aggressive and d('clare wai*. As Brailsford 
puts it “ the pride of race, the insolen6e of colour, the megalo¬ 
mania which swells as it contemplates great possessions and 
vast territories, the thcatric.al instinct which hails even war 
as a relief from the drab monotony of modern industrial life 
the ignorant distrust of the foreigner and the inability to seize 
the standpoint of a rival—all these reinforce the financial 
pressure towards expansion.”' 

But unfortunately the recent Great War could not be con- 
ducted at a very low cost. The cost of the previous wars 
was not so high. The cost of killing weak and unorganised 
nations is very small but the cost of killing civilised prople 
has proved to be very high. A recent writer estimates that 
“ for killing 10 millions in the recent war about 250 millions 
of dollars have been spent.” Tliis high cost can be explained if 
the character of the recent war is borne in mind. As Garvin 
says, “ the present Great War was a war of economics of 
manufacture, equipment, of rival science, of social organisa¬ 
tion. It was a food war, a war of machinery, a chemical 
war, a war of fibres as of metals, a transport war, a war of 
petrol, a war of spare parts,” Consequently it could not be 
waged at a low figure and the very machinery that civilisa¬ 
tion has forged has proved to be its own destruction. This 
reminds one of Butler’s famous epigram “ mankind will be 
destroyed by the very machinery it has created.” The 
financing of this Great War reveals to us one important 
truth which is not grasped by the common people. There 
is no such thing as national bankruptcy and it is this that 
makes the governments contract loans indefinitely and not 

1 H, N. Brailsford " The War of Steel and Gold,” 
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content with the proceeds of these loans they empower their 
national banks to overissue notes and as the business instincts 
of these bank directors generally abhor the impending 
shadows cast by bankruptcy the governments themselves take 
up the inflation of currency making an occasional show to 
satisfy and blind the people as to the real financial status of 
the country. Loans upon loans internal as well as external, 
are contracted and national indebtedness mounts higher and 
higher day by day but yet tl)e nation lives and goes on with its 
usual task. It need not be said that no spendthrift individual 
can dare to pursue such a reckless policy. It would be 
indeed a great surprise if such people manage to weather such 
storms for a while and it is luck alone that helps them in this 
course. No nation considers it imprudent or dishonest to 
contract loans at higher and higher rates of interest and the 
danger of being declared bankrupt has no such terror to the 
nation, as it exercises on the mind of the individual. The 
staggering load of national ind(‘btcdness is so huge that no 
adroit finance minister has been able to find a philosopher’s 
stone that would automatically solve the problem of national 
deficiency. This reckless disregard for bankruptcy, political 
lying and secret diplomacy (ionstitute as one writer terms it 
public immorality. According to him “ public morality has 
liardly merged from the pagan stage of development. ” He 
pleads for ethical education and elevation of society. 

The greatest economic shock dealt by the war is felt by the 
credit system. “ Credit ” as one economist says, “ is the child 
of confidence. ” It arises out of the mutual trust between 
the bankers and the public, and the bankers and their custo¬ 
mers. Now this confidence is destroyed during the w;ir-time 
as the people fail to realise what is in store for them. They 
become panic-stricken and try to mobilise all their available 
assets into liquid cash. Loans are recalled and the granting 
of book-credit which is the sole basis of internal trade is dis¬ 
continued as an unsafe thing during these troublous times. 
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-4^ people fiemand cash and begin to board it there is an 
ipcreasing need for mere currency. To add to this the 
Government has to obtain all the requisites needed for the 
war and as everything has to be paid in cash, the need to in¬ 
crease the currency becomes imperative. In addition to these 
forces, there is a third one which renders necessary the in¬ 
crease of currency. «Some of the pessimistic people anticipate 
a food shortage in the near future. They begin to secure 
large supplies of food paying ridiculously high prices. This 
leads to a decline in the purchasing power of money and a rise 
in the rate of interest sets up demands for compensating 
increases both of wages and of profits which increase in turn 
and add to the cost of production and prices and it is this 
vicious circle which makes impossible the real thing required 
at that time namely, increased production. Again the transi¬ 
tion of peace-time industry to a war time basis restricts the 
output of production. While the demand for money’s work 
is naturally restricted as a result of diminished production, 
the supply of money goes on increasing. The Central Bank 
of Issue is used by the belligerent state as an inexhaustible 
engine belching forth currency in the shape of its own bank 
notes or the state might requisition the services of its own 
printing press for the production of an inexhaustible supply 
of currency. This issuing of inconvertible currency dilutes 
the value of all currencies, gold as well as silver. Thus any 
currency system be it solidly backed by gold or silver, would 
be deranged during the anxious period of a war-time monetary 
crisis.' 


{To he continued), 

B. Ramachandiia Rau 


‘ Bre J. M. Keynes “ A Beviaion of the Treaty. " Note on the Mark Exchange. 
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THE PANTHEISTIC ASPECT OF CHRISTIANITY 

III 

Pantheism may be deemed as the theology of reason as 
opposed to that of dogmas. Reason dictates that if God is In¬ 
finite, only as the Infinite he is God. Pantheism demands the 
consideration of this simple proposition. Man’s eyes cannot 
be shut to what God appears ontologically, or as Infinite, also 
to what he appears teleologically, or as man. And so in all 
religions he is conceived both as Infinite and Personal—In¬ 
finite God and Personal Deity. 

The highest aspiration of mankind, as manifested in 
prayer, seems to point to the existence of an instinct, within 
man, for the most intimate relationship with God. This 
longing is expressed in the clearest and most forcible way by 
St. Paul, “ Yet no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me,” 
and his belief that to be in Christ is identical with being in 
God, is rooted in a pantheistic feeling, though not so expressed 
by him. 

It is stated in Christian scripture, and the Christians have 
always believed, that man lives, moves and has his being in Go4, 
and that the Logos or Christ, by whom were all things made, 
and who was with God and was God “ is all in all,” (Col. IJI. 
11). Expressions like these would suggest that man’s being 
is united with God. Also many utterances of Christ would 
indicate that there is a mystical con substantiality between 
God and man. In the Eucharist this is particularly realised 
ip the mind of the believer, for when he makes his will, in all 
respects, conformable to the will of God, he mentally merges 
himself in God, like Christ, and is transubstantiated in him. 

The qualities that make for the being of God are innu¬ 
merable. Only a few of these are perceived by man, such as 
love, truth, power, wisdom, etc. Man is ever in a state of 
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transition, with the potentiality to develop into the fulness 
of the Divine, (Eph. IV-13). His realisation of the Divine 
within him helps to live the life of the Divine, as was done 
by Christ. Thus Christ became tlie highest manifestation of 
the Invisible God, in humanity (Col. T-15). So, if man would 
live the life of Christ his inherent Divinity would be perfected. 
St, Peter and also St. Gregory thought that Christ was “ Our 
example, that ye should follow his steps.” As men they were 
concerned only with his maii-hood—the man-liood of God. 
Christ was to them as “ The Deep calling unto the deep ” to 
be “one,” as was prayed for by him. And their being “one” 
can only be possible on account of their substance being 
identical. 

The first believers of Clirist promulgated no theories and 
framed no articles of religion, but tliey earnestly engaged 
themselves to follow tlie supreme example which they had 
witnessed before them. That was the religion to which they 
were then proselytised, and in which they hoped for future 
happiness. So it appears Christianity and pantheism aim at 
the same goal. 

By enjoining “ Seek ya the truth and the truth shall 
make you free,” Christ evidently desired to rouse in his 
followers the longing for truth—a thing not strewn like wild 
berries on the surface of the earth, but to be sought with spiri¬ 
tual diligence to attain to, as cm* I ” He 

commanded them to investigate carefully before believing the 
old traditions, the assertions of others or the authority of ancient 
scriptures, for the true “ Light which lighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world ” would not that any man should 
live in any kind of darkness, ancient or modern, or walk in 
the bondage of superstition, prejudice or delusion which dims 
his internal vision. The latter part of the utterance of 
Christ, quoted above, contains the promise of a precious bless¬ 
ing, which has unfortunately escaped the notice of many, 
namely, the attainment of truth shall be rewarded with the 
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attainment of release or salvation. Thus Christ undoubtedly 

bade men to investigfite in order to solve the deep mysteries 
of the Law of Life which leads fo abiding happiness. In 
Brahmanic scripture truth, wisdom and Brahma are equivalent 
in meaning, “ ” or the attainment of truth and 

wisdom is equal to the atiainnnmt of Brahma; and as the 
attaifiment of Bralirna is or reh'ase—the word being derived 

from the rerb to quit—so Brahma and ‘ release ’ are inter¬ 
changeable terms. The Vedanta also teaches that l)y attaining 
knowledge of truth or man attains self-conscious¬ 
ness or and that hv attaining self-conscious- 

ness he attains release or salvation or | Thus the teaching 
about salvation is the same according to Brahmanic and 
Christian scriptures. 

The Modernists, desiring to understand the real values in 
religion, in the light of current knowledge, assembled in a 
conference at Cambridge, in 1021, declared themselves against 
the Chalcedonion Bathers. Discussing the question “What 
is the God in whom we believe,” like the Vedic dissenters of old, 

“ W ” they expressed the view that Divinity 

and humanity are not two substances, but one, and that “ per¬ 
fect h nnaiiity is Divinity under human conditions.” Bishop 
Gore may raise a voice of protest agaitist this assertion in his 
book “ Belief in God,” but modern philosophy, in accordance 
with the postulates of reason, tends to establish the identity 
of their natures. 

It is proper to believe that tlicro is but one nature in the 
universe, and that is Divine nature. The particular existen¬ 
ces that are noticed arc but in degrees of that one and uni¬ 
versal nature. If human nature were something different 
from Divine nature, its existence could n<)t be accounted for. 
The universe may be regarded as a system of existences perfec¬ 
ted and unperfected, which are relatively associated with one 
another, as parts of an organic whole. Moments and eternity, 
small space and infinity, mortal life and immortality, human 
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goodness and Divine perfection, all are various stages and 
degrees of one supreme and absolute whole. If this be admit¬ 
ted could it not be said that the being of man, though in 
a lesser degree, is tbe being of God, who, the tJpanishad, 
asserts, said, ‘‘ ” I will be many. Just as 

time, space and Nature disappear before the unveiled insight 
of man, so the illusory middle wall of partition between Divi¬ 
nity and humanity disappears before a person who is illumined 
with God-consciousness. So I think Edward Grubb was right 
in saying, “ The orthodox creeds, while nominally maintaining 
at once the Divinity and humanity of Jesus, have in effect 
thrown the latter away.” There is no distinct mention in 
the Bible that “ ^ ” in Christ there 

were two natures or personalties. Divine and human, 
at any time, nor tha^ his Divine nature was something, 
sometime, transfused into his human nature, but that it was 
there, and afterwards which on reaching perfection, (Luke II, 
40), became recognised; and so man beheld “ God was in 
Christ.” Likewise, man may also know that Divine nature is 
in him. Pliny in reporting to the Roman Emperor about the 
Christians accused them of worshipping Christ as God, 
“ Carmen Christo quasi Deo : ” By what he said in Scepticism, 
and also perhaps in contempt, he but unconsciously told the 
truth about Christ’s final attainment of Divinity. 

According to Christian scripture Christ possessed a com¬ 
monness of substance and nature with the Godhead and perfect 
God-consciousness signifying thereby the realisation of his 
original Divinity. In like manner, according to his teaching, 
every man has within himself a potentiality for the attainment 
of original Divinity, majores et minores^ as is also inculcated 
Iti the Brahraanic scripture to be the inherent privilege of 
eteryman. 

Hie statement in St. John’s Gospel that the Logos was 
in tfee world and that in the Old Testament that Go^ in the 
fufraation of man breathed his life into him, would point to 
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the same conclusion. The feeling regarding the immortality 
of the soul also adds strength to the same conception. If our 
soul is immortal it is on account of its being a part of the 
Immortal and All-pervading Soul. Our soul has to realise, in 
a finite and temporal experience, this identity; hence the 
importance of self-obliteration. To lose one’s self in the 
Eternal is held to be the completion and f)erfection of the self. 
** No man can see God and live : ” the consciousness of God 
accomplishes the death of his man-self, and then according to 
the Law of Life he lives to realise the Deity within him. 

TO 

The central thought of the Johannine Gospel is the one¬ 
ness of Christ and his Heavenly Eather on the one hand, and 
similar oneness between Christ and his followers on the other. 
It is thus that the cycle of human es^istence would be com¬ 
pleted. Aguste Sebatier says, “ The essence of the Gospel is 
to produce in us the consciousness of inward reconciliation 
with God, identical with that of Christ.” But Christ’s relation 
with God was certainly more than that of mere reconciliation. 

It might, however, be contended that what was prayed for 
by Christ meant only a mystical union, a similarity of exis¬ 
tence, in will and action. Pantheism predicates not only such 
fellowship but something more—an actual conscious absorp¬ 
tion without extinction. It must, of course, be admitted that 
no one knows exactly what happens at that supreme moment, 
which is rightly called the ecstatic state, when man’s conscience 
awakens into the very depth of his being and he enters into 
close relationship with God. So the divergence of views held on 
this point may be searched for in the temperamental difference 
between the eastern and the western minds. Though Martine- 
au is not quite in favour of pantheism, yet he has to admit that 
” the tendency which gives rise to pantheistic characteristics is 
so foreign to our prevailing English genius, that it is not easy 
to awakefi much sympathy with it, or to give a clear impression 
the theory it has enacted.” He who strives for the 
16 
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material progress of his life, which ends in giving an increased 
capacity for evil, bat does not stimulate his aspiration for the 
advancement of his depraved self, cannot but be indifferent 
about the well-being of his real humanity. The Westerner 
seems to cling ^rtinaciously to his individuality, while the 
Easterner hasmo difficulty in losing it. The former is obsessed 
with the idea of self-assertiveness and self-aggrandisement, 
while the latter longs for self-effacement and self-belittleness: 
the path to the Divine is through selflessness and not sefish- 
ness. 

As the nursery of all ancient religions was the ancient 
wisdom of the Mysteries one need not be surprised at finding 
pantheistic ideas existing also in the elements of Judaism, out 
of which arose Christianity. Rudolf Steiner, author of ‘‘Chris¬ 
tianity as Mystical Fact,” says, “ If is related of Pythagoras 
that he travelled to Egypt and India and was instructed by 
the sages of those countries. Thinkers who lived in the earlier 
days of Christianity found so much agreement between the 
philosophical teaching of Plato and the deeper meaning oi 
the Mosaic writings that they called Plato a Moses in Attic 
tongue.” 

It is no wonder that pantheism with its deep substratum 
of truth has profoundly influenced men in all ages and climes 
and that all religions, including Christianity, are found to 
contain a large element of pantheistic thdught. So there being 
an agreement in the esoteric essentials of Judaism, Christianity, 
Brahmanisn, Buddhism and Islam reconciliation is possible 
between the believers of these religions. The Logos of God 
being reason in man, not by its suspension but, in its light not 
only understanding but also amity lyiay be established between 
the peoples of the world believing diverse religions who have 
hitherto been alienated by ancient strife and animosity. 

There are some writers who would emphasise the dele¬ 
terious effect of pantheism on life, as tending to''obliterate 
ethical distinctions, and to do away with moral values. But 
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it sbouJd be remembered that pantheism has arisen, not from 
arty puffed up and unworthy motivet but really out of deep 
reverence and intense affection for the Deity, which the 
pantheist, in humbleness of spirit, imagines as the one Reality, 
concealed behind the visible phenomena of tlie universe, and 
he jealously recognises none existing besides it.. 

It is noteworthy that the origin of the English word God, 
with its German form Gott, Danish Gud, Icelandish Gudh, 
Persian Khuda etc., which means the Supreme Being, can be 
recognised in the Sanskrit word jra; or the Hidden One. The 
Swetaswatara Upanishad tersely describes God as “ 

” or the hidden or immanent One in all things. Also 
according to another Upanishad He is “ ” So 

it appears that the word God originally connoted a pantheistic 
idea a nong the ancients, ^his is also traced in the Latin word 
Pan for God, which means all, just as in “ Bhagavat Gita,” 

” TOnftfqf ” *.<?., as Thou comprisest all, Thou 

art all. 

By helping man also to identify the Creator with the 
whole of creation, pantheism extends the boundaries of his 
loving relation to all mankind, nay, even to all created beings 
around him. If love is the redemption of human heart, 
pantheism, in supplying a powerful dynamic of love, enhances 
the value of life. It is the spirit of man that gives ethics any 
value. So, if Christianity aims at bringing man to a conscious 
fellowship with God pantheism supplies a metaphysical basis 
for this fellowship by postulating a conscious unity with him. 
By the recognition of this unity the dignity of man is in¬ 
creased, and by the extention of his mental horizon the value 
of truth and religious freedom becomes more important to 
him. 

If Christ is worshipped as God, it is because man after 
worshipping God and his attributes, in and through the various 
personified phenomena of Nature, in the ages past, was not 
satisfied till he turned his adoration to man—Christ—the 
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highest manifestation of the Cosmic Spirit in the visible 
world ; or his seeking after the Infinite was not quenched till, 
at last, he found it in the Finite, if I may say so. And so the 
Bible declares that Christ is “the visible image of the 
Invisible God.” . 

The Christian revelation appears to be, in all its essential 
points, more specially in its insistence on securing spiritual 
welfare through Christ, similar to that promulgated by the 

Eishis in the East. God is the Truth, and its realisation will 
bring release or salvation. Christ’s saying that the knowledge 

of the Truth shall make man free, exactly coincides with the 
teaching of Brahmanic philosophy, which holds that as ignor¬ 
ance is the root-cause of all forms of evil or bondage, so the 
knowledge of self, brings on liberation or The Buddha’s 

assertion, “ The knower of the Truth 4s liberated,” also imparts 
the same teaching. 

In one of his remarkable discourses, the Buddha explains 
that ignorance is the cause of all misery, and that a continuous 
chain of evil and suffering follows necessarily from it. 
Though one may not agree with all other things that he has 
said in his discourse, yet it may be safely assumed that there 
is some essential truth in his teaching, namely, the knowledge 
of the Truth makes undoubtedly for liberation or salvation; 
that is, when man is freed from evil passions, superstitions, 
prejudices, delusions, etc., and comes to the full realisation of 
the Truth, his progress towards the development of his being 
becomes unhindered. It is nowhere stated in the Bible 
that birth in the world is a coveted condition, but on 
the other hand, Christianity teaches that man’s release from 
earthly life is an advantage, a blessing. The knowledge of 
truth will overcome evil, the overcoming of evil will give 
release from fleshly births," as the flesh and the world are the 
cause of human misery. In Revelation, Christ says, “ Him 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God 
and he shall go no more out,” that is such a man shall be 
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established for ever in the Deity, as an inseparable part 
of it, like a pillar in a temple, which cannot be taken out 
without causing its collapse. (Rev. III. 12). It would 
follow then that for man’s perfection and happiness mere 
ethics does not suffice, but he needs also intellectual enlight¬ 
enment. Neither any faith nor the mere observance of some 
religious practices is enough; the mind has also to be illu¬ 
mined and purified with the light of the knowledge of the 
Truth. 

It is a remarkable fact that the pious in all ages have, in 
holiness of life and in passionate devotion to God, realised him 
in themselves, and have expressed their experience, in phrases 
of ecstatic joy. Christ, full of holy devotion, and God-cons¬ 
ciousness, exclaims, “ I and the Father are one.” As Christ 
is living in every man (John 1-14) and working, suffering 
and being crucified, through the ages, so every man, living 
in him, will realize, like him, his Real self and say like him, 
“ I and the Father are one,” when all will be released to their 
true state and his redemptive work finished on earth. The 
devotee’s complete effacement of himself and identification 
with the Deity are not uncommon experiences in the religious 
chronicle of the world. From the ancient times of the Vedas 
to the present day, instances such as that of Vak, St. Paul, 
Sankara, Sadananda, St. Teresa, the Gopinis, Princess Mira and 
many saints and mystics furnish sufficient evidence concern¬ 
ing the assimilation of humanity with the Divinity. Experi¬ 
ences of this sort cannot be totally dismissed as pure illusion. 

It has been said that the human intellect or reason, 
which is God’s mind thinking in man, is Divine element in 
him, (John I. 3) and by virtue of it he perceives the Divinity 
within him; but to do so it depends upon his using this 
element. And as by the response of our own personality to 
that of another it becomes known to us, so it is the same with 
regard to one’s God-consciousness. In Christ we have that 
identification in a perfect degree. Whatever belongs to the 
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Father that belongs to him, what the Father does, that he 
does also. Christ desired also that his disciples should be like 
unto him, and to that effect he assured them, “ If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto the mountain, 
* Remove hence to the yonder place,’ and it shall remove, and 
nothing shall be impossible unto yo.u.” (Matt. XVII. 20). 
As in Christ’s own experience, he found that being born as 
man (John VII. 42) and growing like man (Luke. 1-8) he 
could realise and attain to Divinity so only his instruction 
becomes intelligible to us. 

It is, sometimes, alleged against pantheism that in it the 
immanence of God in the universe is unduly emphasised 
while his other attributes, specially his transcendence, are 
neglected or almost obliterated. There is no intention here 
of minimising the difficulty or belittling the objection. 
“ Theism,” as Prof. Alexander has well pointed out, “ in em- 
phasing God’s transcendence is also liable to serious objection. 
The God of strict Theism is artificially related to his creatures. 
He is one of a multitude of beings...but does not live their 
life...as in some sense the pantheistic God does...but remains 
outside them.” Could it not be said that between God’s 
transcendence and his immanence there is no essential differ¬ 
ence, and that they are not exclusive of each other V As no 
statue can be cut out in the absence of a block of stone, so 
transcendence cannot exist without immanence; immanence 
may be regarded as the crude material of which is made 
transcendence, the finished article. It may, therefore, be 
averred that God’s transcendence becomes immanence when 
it comes into contact with base contamination. His transcen¬ 
dence and immanence may simply be conceived as relative- 
states of his being in two different places; and in perfected 
conditions their relativity gives place to identity. The most 
convincing proof of this was demonstrated in the Man-God 
Christ. All existences are in degrees of development. 

Thus Christianity, which really views God as immanent 
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in Nature and transcendent in Christ, does not present any 
serious difficulty in accepting pantheism, but it is found rather 
tacitly to acknowledge the same. By applying to com¬ 
prehend its deep truth, with an open mind, pantheism would 
not prove an unsurmountable study. 

It might he objected that in pantheistic belief, the diver¬ 
sity of religious theories wouM make iw difference, and that 
the only thing that matters is the practice of an absolute 
devotion to the Deity and an unselfish love of all beings that 
results from it. I think this, instead of being an objection, 
would be a commendation of the aspect of any religion, for, 
after all, what really matters in religion is devotion to God, and 
consecreted service to all creatures, summed up in the four 
words of Christ, “ Do this and live,” (Luke x. 28), and in 
view of this the statements that “ The Word was made flesh,” 
“ Christ was in the form of God,” “ Christ is all in all ” and 
similar others are accounted for in the Bible. It should also 
be remembered that as the Infinite and Unknowable, bidden in 
all existences, is the central thought of pantheism, it regulates 
the conduct of life, requiring no priest or preacher to proclaim 
and enforce it, for the regeneration of humanity. In it unity 
and diversity, both of inspiration and aspiration, meet to raise 
up the temple befitting the habitation and the worship of 
the Deity, irrespective of diverse beliefs and creeds. 

Peeling has always been, more or less the foundation of 
all religions. If there is a reasonableness in pantheism the 
Christian body cannot remain unaffected by its powerful 
influence. If pantheism is not accepted as a creed, it would 
not matter much as, all the same, if a larger and richer life, 
the ultimate end of all religions, were the result from the 
better understanding of it. If religions are meant to exert 
a moral function only the feeling of universal love can do 
this adequately, and such a feeling is best entertained by 
the thought which identifies the universe with its Maker. 

The innate longing of humanity for a higher and higher 
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life and its struggling for it, through different lives, having 
evolved the personality of Christ, in “ the form of God ” has 
revealed the original Divinity of man. But man is not merely 
to recognise the Divinity in him, he is also to become Divine, 
Christ the Man-God leading him into the infinite path. 
Release or salvation is not in the way of the flesh nor in the 
belief of a few dogmas or mantras^ but in the long and 
complex process of attainment. If Christianity is to belong 
to the whole of humanity its germinal truth must be embedded 
in the feeling of all men. 

My intention is to show that Christianity throve in the 
ground of pantheistic idea of the ancients, and that it is a 
collateral development of what had already existed before. I 
have intended to emphasise this peculiar character of the 
essence of Christianity which is not noticed by many. I think 
that Christ did not intend to found any new religion, but he 
desired to sow in Jewry the seed which would grow to inherit 
the ancient wisdom of the Mysteries where it had almost 
perished. But Christianity, in its anxious attempt to keep 
clear of “ the blasphemy of pantheism,” founded on the belief 
in the unity of God and the universe, by betaking to that 
in the plurality of the Godhead, has unconsciously fallen into 
such an abyss of intellectual entanglement that it has been 
taxing the brains of men from the patristic time, through that 
of the schoolmen, to the present day. 

It might be said in commendation of pantheism that it 
lays down the foundations of an ever progressive life—a life 
deepened by the sense of love towards all—and this not 
through any blind faith, but in virtue of a more complete 
knowledge of the Law of Life. In proclaiming a glorious 
procession of atoms, from God to God, pantheism fills all with 
equal hope of reaching the ultimate perfection, sometime. In 
the realisation of man’s capability to apprehend his own true 
place in the universe lies the expectation of his upliftment to 
and reconciliation with the Deity making religion the highest 
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science and pantheism, the highest philosophy. A religion 
which would aim at imparting high teaching, but would keep 
man, for ever separated from his Maker, cannot possibly 
elevate his nature or satisfy the highest cravings of his 
being. Pantheism denies that the First Cause is essentially 
different and separate from what it has caused. In it secret 
teaching, for a few, has no plaee nor mortification of the 
intellect, because of any hard dogma. By fostering a feeling 
of participation in the Divinity it has opened the gate of 
deathlessness to all. 

The feeling of the Divinity in the humanity might be 
condemned as likely to foster extreme presumption in man, 
but I think it hardly blameworthy, in as much as it benefits 
him by reminding him that his life is a part of the great 
chain that binds him with his Maker. It also teaches him 
that tlie degree of his God-ward progress depends upon his 
self-effacement, and loving service, as, by the Law of Life, 
such alone can transform him into the Divinity, as, even in 
the case of Christ, it was said that through entirely emptying 
himself and loving sacrifice he became entirely filled with 
Divinity. Thus the degree of a man’s God-ward attainment 
really corresponds to the measure of his selfessness. There 
are many kinds of sacrifice, but the effacement of one’s self is 
the highest and most complete making possible man’s unfold- 
ment unto the Deity. As the value of a religion might be 
appraised by its theology so its glory might be tested by the 
unselfish loving life of its believers. In the feeling of the 
unity of life—of one Reality comprising all beings—an un¬ 
loving attitude in any individual becomes an impossiblity, 
and in it the soul is trained for God’s high purpose ; and as 
each is to win his prize himself and none else can do it for 
him, by doing loving service, he will live the life, God has 
purposed in him. So pantheism not only elevates life, but 
also contains a great truth of Christianity; it also aims at 
carrying conviction of it by application in its believers. 

17 
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God being the only true Reality, he is the cause and 
substance of all existence, as they cannot possess in¬ 
dependent origin of themselves. In the mind or.conscious¬ 
ness of man God is perceived, and his intellect is Divine 
essence. Thus he is Divine in his being. In Christ this 
Divine essence developed and unfolded in the highest degree, 
and so ho perceived that he was Divine and could do 
what God could do. Knowing that this truth, about the 
Law of Life, was the same in man he taught that man could 
do as he could do. So every hearer of this great truth, 
from Clirist, conforming to his principle, or that of God 
can become like him the “begotten son of God.” The 
God-consciousness of man, like that of Christ, is the re¬ 
collection of the eternal unity of his being with God. 

The history of the world, as showm by Geology, is not 
the act of a sudden creation, but a state of successively 
developed existence—the latter state growing out of the 
prior—proving the unity of the w’^hole. That matter could 
not have existed independently of God is a self-evident truth. 
Either matter must have existed independently of God at 
the formation of the universe or it must have evolved out 
of him at that time. But as the former theory is in¬ 
conceivable, matter must be an expression of the Divine 
being. 

The declaration of Christian scripture is that all things 
are God. Taking up such a view, in all seriousness, long 
before this declaration w^as made, pantheism had establish¬ 
ed a system of belief about the commonness of the essence 
of God, and man. It will be hard for man to separate him¬ 
self from God, his Maker, without being overtaken by the fate 
of the prophet Jonah, who fled from God. Like Jonah 
man may, for a time, remain aloof from God, in the belly 
of darkness, but as none can flee from God or frustrate 
his purpose, like him, he will at last be brought to the 
light of the true knowledge about God and himself, 
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If pantheism be a myth, then man’s hopes, his longing 
to live in God would, for ever, remain unrealised. On 
the contrary if man’s state is not stationary, but ever 
progressive he must ultimately be like unto God, and 
nothing can prevent this consequence. Pantheism makes 
the atoms to embrace, one another in never-ending joy, 
believing that they are parts of a Great ’ Whole ; the stars 
would burst forth in glad songs hoping for a more glorious 
state in future; and the Christian would wait exultantly 
in expectation of a complete rcvstitution to God at last, 
as prayed for by his Adorable lledeemer, as the priceless 
reward of his redemptive work on earth. 

The plea of pantheism is simple enough. If matter 
has the attribute of extension, God who is spirit, the cause 
of matter, must, a foteori, have the same. If God is 
Infinite he cannot be limited, and therefore the finite and 
Infinite, the Divine and the human, must be comprehended 
as the component parts of a single Organic Whole, in which 
both exist. The consciousness of oneness with God is bound 
to supply man with an energising power which will en¬ 
able him to realise his true place in the realm of existences. 
Pantheism emphasises the fa(d that man is not a transient 
being, a passing mode of God’s expression, but a part of 
his eternal substance. The ideal of pantheism, sans abuse, 
helps man to grasp deeply the higher purposes of life, and 
becomes in him a power to live in harmony with the 
Divine. The abuse of a thing does not abrogate the right of 
its proper use or can make it an evil. 

A difficulty in the belief in pantheism, I frankly admit, 
lies in the paradox, that if God and the universe are 
one, how in God, who is absolutely good, can evil possibly 
exist ? This is a great puzzle, but not impossible of solu¬ 
tion. If good is conceived to be the essential nature of 
being, what is called evil would be a mere manner of 
viewing the phenomenon; an optimistic view would exclude 
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it from our vision. In the ineffable joy of the initiate 
the contrast between good and evil disappears ; his belief 
in the reality of evil is dispelled, which had existed only 
in his past ignorance or uvidya, and in his total ignore- 
ment of the phenomena of good and evil he experiences 
the attainment of the highest happiness. 

If, however, efil is acknowledged to be a fact, as in 
Buddhism and Christianity, pantheism would not be killed 
as in these pessimistic religions man’s life on earth is 
considered unreal, which must needs be transformed into 
the real or perfect. Just as in Astrology Saturn with its 
apparently baneful influence on life, is credited with the 
benevolence of developing the character and destiny of man, 
so evil is credited, in the end, to terminate in good. Also 
if the univei’se is regarded to have existed as a system 
in a pluralistic form, from the beginning, consisting of 
higher and lower orders of things and principles, related to one 
another, for working out their mutual perfection, where 
the latter is to grow into the former; or if what the 
senses regard as beings are regarded as becomings, which 
they are in reality, evil would dissolve itself into a fleeting 
phenomenon in Nature, which does not end beings, but 
leads them, through many stages, to perfection the Divine 
force within them doing this, good being the ultimate state 
of their existence, as was seen by Christ who said, “Behold 
I saw Satan as lightning fall from heaven”, not only would 
a fair solution of the paradox be found but also the ques¬ 
tion of the transcendence and immanence of God properly 
understood and the teaching of Christ, “Ye therefore shall 
be perfect as the Heavenly Father is perfect,” made more 
.intelligible to our mind. 

Pantheism is both a philosophy and a religion. It is 
a philosophy in as much as it satisfies the craving of the 
human mind for speculation, to dive deeply into the most 
abstruse questions that constantly present themselves before 
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the intellect and herein I disagree with Martineau in his in¬ 
sinuation that pantheism is not a philosophy. It is a 
religion in as much as it aims at rebinding man to God, 
as the word religion derivatively means. Nothing like 
pantheism seertis to bind man more closely to God and bring 
to his heart a feeling of confidence and comfort. 

The deslarations of Christ, “I aril in the Father and 
the Father in me,” (John XIV. 11), “I am in my Father 
and ye in me and I in you,” (John XIV. 20), and “I and the 
Father are one,” (John X. 30), and the statements, “The 
Word was made flesh,” (John I. II), “Christ is all 
and in all,” (I Col III. 11), “God was in Christ,” (II Cor. 
V. 19), “God may be all in all,” (I Cor. XV-28), and 
similar others in the New Testament, to the eftect that 
God is the entirety in all existences, make all existences 
equal to God. Expunge such expressions from the Bible 
and you expunge pantheism from Christianity. So pantheism 
may be likened to a mustard seed, which has become 
a great tree under the branches of which many religions 
have found a resting place, or it is like the bed-rock upon 
which many religions, including Christianity, have been es¬ 
tablished. Troeltsh has well said : “In our earthly experience 
the Divine life is not one but many, but to discover the 
one in many is the special task of love,” It is noteworthy 
that in teaching the highest spiritual truth Christ did not 
seek learning in his hearers, but only simple-mindedness, as 
is testified to in the famous incident at the side of a 
Samaritan well. So to the eye of Christ—many-windowed, 
simple-minded and sympathetic—will be yielded up something 
of God in everything. 

The discovery of the pantheistic aspect of Christianity 
will not be realised by the Christian by any negative 
process of observation, but it is necessary to apply to its 
study a searching will and a receptive mind. One cannot 
emphasise too strongly that by recognising that there are 
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pantheistic elements in Christianity nothing of its value and 
grandeur will be lost, but on the contrary, its fundamental 
ideas will gain in depth of meaning and in power of ins¬ 
piration. In the mind of the reverent and thoughtful 
Christian, believeiiig in pantheism, Christ’s supreme place, 
in the universe, will not only become intelligible, but 
also remain unassailable, and his faith in Christianity will 
be established on firmer grounds of reason. 

( Conelnded). 


G. C. Ghosh 


THE QUEST 

The stream still runs to the waiting sea; 

The moon still calls to the night, 

The wind still sighs on the lonely lea, 

And the watcher still longs for the light. 

The wild gull cries to his mate so high, 

As they wing a westward flight ; 

And breaking liearts still yearn and sigh, 

For their lost loves and dreams once bright. 
The roses that bloom so fresh to-day, 

Still fade, and to-morrow die. 

Sweet youth still loves in the old, old way. 
And memories haunt us as joys pass by. 

But the Soul falters on in its lonely quest, 
Still seeks for the door with the hidden key ; 
Still longs for the end of its old unrest, 

And the answer to life’s mystery. 


Lily S. Andbhson 
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THE EARLY INDIAN VISITORS TO ENGLAND 

In my article on “ The Early Indian Visitors to England,” 
in the October number of this Review, I might have alluded to 
some other visitors to Europe. They, were not very important 
and one of them was an Arab, but their* accounts have some 
historical significance and may throw additional light on the 
subject. 

In 1497, when Vasco da Gama discovered India, he took 
back with him to Portugal a number of prisoners from Calicut; 
they were released and sent back to India with Cabral in 1500, 
that “ they might give an account of wliat they had seen in 
Portugal.” The expedition of Pedro Alvaros Cabral consisted 
of thirteen vessels ; it was sent by King Emanuel of Portugal, 
who himself presented the Admiral with the “Flag of the 
Cross.” The fleet contained “ 1200 men, 8 ITanciscan Eriars, 
8 Chaplains, and a Chaplain Major. The substance of their 
instructions was, to begin by preaching, and if that failed, to 
proceed to the decision of the sword.” Cabral became 
acquainted with the Syrian Christians at Cranganor, on the 
Malabar Coast, and on leaving India the following year, p ussing 
through Persia, he took two of them, named Matthias and 
Joseph, to Lisbon, and it is recorded that “ these were the first 
Christians of India seen in Europe.” They did not visit England. 
Matthias died at Lisbon, and Joseph, when at Venice, wrote 
an account of his co-religionists and of his travel in a Latin 
work entitled Voyages of Joseph the Itidian. Later on he 
returned to India via Lisbon. ^ This shows that, during the 
early settlement of the Portuguese on the Malabar coast, they 
were in close touch with the inhabitants of the place, some of 
whom came to Europe in Portuguese vessels. It is well known 

* See Vol. I of The Portuguese .dsia, by M. De Faria-y-Sousa, translated into English by 
Captain John Stevens, 1695 j and also p. 49 of The Conversion of India, by George Smith, 

John Murray, liondon, 1893, 
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to our readers that the Jesiiits exercised much influence over 
the Malabar Christians. 

Another Eastern visitor was one Meer Ali Beg of Mecca, 
who became conspicuous for his seamanship. He overawed 
the inhabitants of the city of Magadano by representing that 
his ship was the first of a great fleet that would conquer all 
the Coast of Melinde.^ In 1587, encouraged by his success, 
Meer Ali Beg left Mecca with five vessels and anchored off 
Melinde, but the Portuguese Governor, who was guarding the 
Coast forbade him to stay even for one night. The Governor, 
indeed, considered him a pirate and sent his own brother with 
“900 men in 20 vessels ” to catch him. Meer Ali Beg had 
meanwhile fortified himself at Mombasa. The Portuguese 
fleet passed up the river under fire and captured “four Gallies, 
killed above 70 Turks, released many Christians, and took 
many prisoners, and 30 pieces of cannon.” As a result Meer 
Ali Beg was captured and brought to Portugal, where he died 
after professing himself a Christian. ^ 

An Indian Mohammedan is mentioned by Thomas Coryat 
in 161G, as having been brought to Constantinople as a slave 
by some Eloientines. On their way to Alexandria their 
journey was interrupted and the Indian was taken to Leghorn 
where he stayed two yeirs and meanwhile learned Italian. 
Eventually, he returned to India, and Coryat mentions a speech 
which he (Coryat) delivered in Italian to “ a hundred people” 
at Mooltan, including this Mohammedan, who was the only 
person who understood the language. Coryat chose Italian 
because the Indian had insulted him by calling him an infidel 
and Coryat wished to defend his position as a Christian. ® 

The famous Italian traveller, Pietro Della Valle, landed 
at Surat on Eebruary 10, 1623, .and after visiting various 
places in India returned to Naples on Eebruary 6, 1626. We 


j. See Vol. Ill of Favia’s The Portuguese Asia. 

* See p. 271 of Eiirln Travels in Iwlin, by WilHam Foster, C.I.E. Oxford University 
Press, 1921. 
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learn that he brought back an Indian servant who, on [^the 
occasion of a procession in Home, quarrelled with one of the 
Pope’s servants, who took away the Indian’s sword, intending 
to break it into two pieces. Pietro Della Valle drew his own 
sword and killed the Pope’s servant in the actual presence of 
his master. Della Valle was ordered to leave Rome, but 
after a short time, through the intercession of a friendly 
Cardinal, he was allowed to return to Rome, where he lived 
till his death in 1G52. ' 


Harthar Das 


* See Travels vf Puiro t)dla VuVe, published by the Ilakluyt Society. 
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THE MAIN CURRENTS IN GUJARATI LITERATURE ^ 

I 

Among the languages of India, Gujarati is about the only one which 
has a literature going back in unbroken contfnuity right up to the days 
of the Prakrits. This is not the occasion for considering the linguistic 
relationships of our language: that may be postponed to another 
occasion. In this short introductory note we will take a sort of 
“ bird’s eye view ” of the whole of Gujarati literature. 

The literary history of Gujarat may be roughly divided into ten 
subdivisions. The principle of division is partly chronological and 
partly communal. This is certainly not the most sensible way of 
looking at the ^^•hole question, but it is at any rate the most con¬ 
venient. And as we shall see, the communal principle of division 
does not come in practically till the beginning of the 19th century 
A. D., from which time modern Gujarati may be said to begin. 

The main divisions are : 

1. The Prakrit or the Jaina Period (8th to 15th centuries). 

2. The Early Gujarati Period (15th century). 

3. The Sixteenth Century. 

4. The Seventeenth Century or the Golden Age of Classical 
Gujarati. 

5. The End of the Classical Age ( i8th and the first half of 
the 19th century). 

6. The Beginning of the Modern Age ( second half of the 
igth century ). 

7. The Twentieth Century. 

8. The Folk-literature of Sorath (KSthiawad). 

9. Islamic Writers in Gujarati. 

10. Parsi Writers in Gujarati. 

]. The Prakrit or the Jaina Period. 

This division is almost entirely in the Prakrit (chiefly in the 
Apabhram^a), and the subject matter is mostly Jaina theology. This 
part of the literature has not yet been properly explored. There 

* 'J'hls c$say forms the Infroduction to Dr. Taraporewivla's Selections front, Classical 
Bujaraii Litcratuje, Vol. I, recently published by the University. 
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is still a vast amount of mss. matter hidden away in Jaina l/tanddrs. 
There are a large number of works known as lidsas, /. c., stories 
or romances with a moral, usually extolling the Jaina faith, which are 
very interesting for their literary style and beauty as well as for 
the very fine and life-like pictures they give of the manners and 
customs of the age. Jaina writers flourished in latter ages also, and 
even to-day some of the* finest writers in Gujarati are from that 
community. And their language is no longer I^rakrit but Gujarati. 

j. Early Gu jarati Period (The Age of the Mehta). 

From the fifteenth century we may date the beginnings of* 
Classical Gujarati literature. “ The Father of Gujarati Poetry ”, 
Narasimha Mehta, has set his stamp on this period as also upon all 
subsequent Gujarati literature up to the 19th century. He and “the 
Sweet Singer of Rajputana”, Miran, are the two greatest figures 
of this age. Their language was an early form of Gujarati which 
was not very different from Old Western Rajasthani, and so both 
these waiters have a place in the literature of Rajputana as well. 
About a century and a half before the Mehta flourished in Junagadb, 
Gujarat had been conquered by the armies of Ahi-ud-din Khiiji. And 
very soon after that event the Emperors at Delhi had dwindled 
down to the position of mere puppets, which helped the foundation 
of strong kingdom in Gujarat. Though the kings wore Moslems, 
they were Gujaratis, and as such they had the wellarc of the land 
at heart ; and the earlier rulers being strong they brought peace 
and prosperity to the land. As a result we find a glorious outburst 
of poetry which was unsurpassed for two centuries in beauty and 
spontaneity. The two great poets of this period have so completely 
overshadowed all others, that, except for a few, even their names 

have been forgotten. This is very clearly seen from the case of 

Bhalan, a poet of extraordinary vigour and of great literary beauty. 
He certainly deserves to be remembered for the grace and fineness 
of his verse if for nothing else. But the Mehta and Miran 

have captured the heart of Gujarat for all time, and other poets 

have no chance compared with them. These two have had their re¬ 
censions made in every succeeding century ; and with each succeeding 
recension the language was altered so as to be understood by the com¬ 
mon people, until at last in the 19th century both these writers were 
presented in the 19th century garb ; and thus there grew up an idea, 
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as strange as it was preposterous, that there was no appreciable 
difference between the Gujarati of the 15th century and that of the 19th. 
It would have been impossible to reconstruct the language of that 
period were it not for the very writers who have come to be for^tten. 
BhSla? and Padmanabh and the almost completely forgotten Parsi 
writers of the 13th and r4th centuries, who translated their Zoroastrian 
scriptures into the vernacular, are our most important authorities on the 
language of that time. 

The reason why the Mehta and Mlran have raptured the heart of 
Gujarat is that they voiced so beautifully and in such incomparable 
language the deepest yearnings of the Gujarati heart. Gujarat has 
been from a very remote antiquity the Devotee of Sri Krishna, He had 
His chief seat at Dvaraka, and His Yadavas had their home in Gujarat, 
Hence Gujarat has always accepted Him as her Supreme Lord ; and 
therefore, naturally, when Narasimha Mehta, and Mlran sang of the love 
and glory of Krishna, they carried all Gujarat with them. The Mehta 
is not a mere devotee as ordinarily understood, there is a human ele¬ 
ment in his attachment to Krishna which is particularly refresliing. He 
often addresses his Lord in terms of easy familiarity, which reminds us 
of the fine promise made by the Lord Himself in the Gita: 

In Narasimha we have the man’s devotion to his Lord ; while Mlran is 
the woman^ utterly oblivious of herself. 'J'hese two have therefore divided 
the whole of Gujarati humanity between them. W'hatever new move¬ 
ment comes into the literature of Gujarat, of one thing we may be sure, 
that Gujarati hearts will never cease to respond to the thrilling notes 
of these two first singers. We may be sure that Gujarati mothers shall 
always sing these songs to their children. B/iakii has been at once the 
strength and the weakness of Gujarat ; let us hope that in the future 
Gujarat wdll understand better what true Bhakii is and will thus find her 
true soul. 


3. The Sixteenth Century (The of NUarJ. 

This century witnessed many troubles in the political history of 
Gujarat and in fact of all India. The powerful Kings of the previous 
century had passed away and Gujarat was beset by enemies on all sides, 
ready to plunder her rich fields, and with none to protect her. This 
uncertain state of affairs is reflected in the literature of this age which is 
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quite insipid and deserves to be forgotten except by the specialist. The 
best known of these was Nakar, who is at best only second rate. The 
Bhakti-c^M started by the Mehta and by Miran was continued, but the 
life hl!& gone out of Gujariltl poetry of that period and we get mere 
imitations of the older masters. Some of the very third-rate verses, 
which we find so often inserted in the collected works of Narasiipha and 
of Miran (and which are theVe merely because tl-y^ir names occur in the 
last lines), were very probably composed in such unproductive and 
barren periods ; and 1 believe that the use of the great names of 
Narasimha and of Miran was their only guarantee of immortality. But 
the period, barren as it is, contains seeds which only awaited settled 
conditions and peaceful times to burst out again into full bloom. 

The Seventeenth Century or the Golden Age of Classical 
Gujarati (The Age of Premanand). 

From the beginning of the 17th century we find the rule of the 
Moghals consolidating in Gujarat and with it we find the land settling 
down again to peaceful pursuits. Arts and letters flourish again with 
great vigour. The century that saw the Golden Age of Gujarati 
Literature also witnessed the glories of the I'aj and of the court of 
Shc-h Jehan. And there is one figure who dominates the whole century 
in more senses than one. This figure is f’remanand, the greatest 
poet of Classical Gujarati. His life spanned practically the whole of this 
period of 100 years, for he lived from A.D. 1636 to 1734. He founded 
a school of Gujarati poets and did his utmost throughout his long life 
to earn for his beloved mother-tongue the position of a great literary 
language. He succeeded as he fully deserved to succeed, for the langu¬ 
age of Premanand could not but be accepted as a language fit for literary 
and cultural purposes. His greatness was not merely in this service that 
he had rendered to his mothertongue ; as a poet he would have been 
among the greate.st in any age and in any country. Even the MehtS 
must take the second rank in comparison with him. There is no theme 
dear to the heart of Gujarat which Premanand has not touched, and 
there is none which he touched that he did not raise to the level of a 
classic. And none knew as he did the inside of our human hearts with 
all our virtues as well as our failings. None knows as well as he, how 
to weep for our griefs or to smile at our petty foibles and none depicts 
the essential human being with such loving kindness and sympathy as 
does Premanand. As a critic has well said, he has given us both prem 
and mand (love and joy) through his writings. 
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This century would have been noteworthy even if it had produced 
none other but Premanand. But, as always happens, surh a towering 
genius is never born alone. He is undoubtedly, the very flower of his age 
but his is an age of giants. There .are two other names of the very first 
magnitude in this century—Akho and Sanial—Avho are among the highest 
in Gujarati literature. Of tliese the former i.s noted for his biting satire 
and his caustic wit. a merciless satirist he may rank with Swift in 
England; but he is not a misanthrope. His \crses have all the directness 
(sometimes even the vulgarity) of common speech and the subject matter 
of his writings is all mankind, particularly those who are humbugs and 
pretenders. His verses are popularly known as “whips ’’ and this name 
e.\actly describes their stinging quality. 

Samal is famous for his stories and romances. Whether they truly 
portray the contemporary men and women may be doubted. Some of 
them reflect the pre-Islamic Hindu manners and customs, such, for 
instance, as have been pictured by Vatsy.».yana in tlie Kama-Sutras ; but 
still a good deal must have been gathered from observation of people 
around him, for Samal is a shreu d observer. His stories remind us of 
the inimitable stories of Boccacio, and not a few of them have also the 
“ raciness ’’ of the Italian story-teller. It would be really worth while to 
trace the stories of Samal to their fountain-head ; for then we would be 
able to trace the course of some of the culture-streams between Asia and 
Europe. 1 personally do not doubt that the Bocc.acio type of story in 
Europe and the stories of Samal can be traced to a common source. 
This is a chapter of cultural hi.storv whii li is well worth exploring and 
which would very well repay the trouble lakim. 

Besides these three writers of fhe first magnitude there are quite a 
host of minor poets whose works deserve some sort of recognition in a 
sketch of the literature of the period. They arc, in any case, of a deci¬ 
dedly greater poetic and literary merit than the writers of the preceding 
century. Of these the most notable is Vallabh, the edder son of 
Premanand and the most devoted of all his pupils and followers. There 
existed a deep and bitter rivalry between the school of Premanand and 
that of Samal, and though th:^ principals were satisfied with occasional 
satirical allusions to each other the followers on either side indulged in 
violent recriminations. And among these none was more vituperative 
than was Vallabh. He was a man of passionate temper and though his 
pen is quite facile, he often descends to very vulgar abuse when he has 
to speak of Samal and his school. Vallabh has got the gift of melodious 
measure ; but he is often strained and artificial, where his great father 
had been perfectly spontaneous and natural. 
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5. The End of the Classical Age. 

This period falls into two clearly marked epochs : {a) a period of 
decadence which extends throughout the ^\ hole of the i8th century and 
{b) a period of revival Classicism (the Age of Dayariim), which really 
marks the end of what is called Classical (iujariitl Literature. 

(aj The 18th century was for Gujarjt a period of much tu- 
moil and great suffering. 'I'he MaiTithas were harassing the land all 
through this period and the people knew neither peace nor safety. And 
the literature of this period i.s inane (some even call it “imbecile” ) and 
entirely sectarian. The songs are now in praises of one particular 
deity or even a particular local image; .Ambii-BhavanI is a special 
favourite. The deeper philosophy of the Krishna-cult seems to have been 
replaced by a petty .sectarianism to the detriment of the national 
character as a whloc. Peace-loving the Gujaratis have always been, 
but now they have begun to show a positive want of manly vigour 
and backbone. The literature of the i8th century entirely lacks 
that note of sturdy independence, of biave vigourous manhood, which 
characterised the Mehta, and Akho, and Premiinand and even his 
son Vallabh. From the character of the men, as w'ell as from the 
literature, sturdiness has disappeared. No wonder that the litera¬ 
ture of the 18th century fails to satisfy modern Gujarat, who 
worships that incarnaion of indipendi'nt sturily vigour and moral 
courage—Gandhi. The number of writers in this period is fairly 
large, if we count all the poet i-'ters; but barely two or three tvill 
live permanently in Gujar.ltl literature. Of these Narbheram is one, 
who has given us the lo\able figure of the Boduno. Vallabh Bhat 
is another who derserves to be remembered ; for he was the fouder 
of the popular 6 ^r?;'i 5 '. 7 -litcratur(‘. 'riiis particular type may more 
properly be called folk-literature than serious literary production; and a 
large part of it had been produced extempore as occasion requires. 
Another very popular writer of this period is Pritamdas. Some of 
his songs arc sung all over Gujarat, and at times w'e hear in them 
echoes of the Mehta. As a man, too, he was very lovable. “Blessed” 
with a termagant for Avife, whencAcr there was a domestic stormj 
he, with Socratic calmness, used to retire into a corner and compose 
verses ! 

(bj The second epoch of this period, covering the first half 
of the 19th century, is marked by a fresh revival of poetry. This 
would, under other ciscumstances, have given us another Classical Age, 
but now a great influence from over the seas began to make itself 
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felt, which gave an entirely new direction to Gujarati literature, 
and ushered in the Modern Age. The break up of the Maratha 
Confederacy at the beginning of the last century and the final 
settlement of the MarS^ha GaekawHd at Baroda brought peace into the 
country, which has lasted to this day. The revival of letters in the first 
of the century produced a number of very good poets in that 
period. Among them are the two very‘lovable persons—the two 
BAa^'a/s—^Dblro and I^ojo, and the Maratha poet, Bapu Saheb 
GSekawStl. There are also some tine women writers^ for the first 
time since Miran. Premanand had some women disciples also, who 
wrote poetry, but they are not remembered except by name. But 
the verses of RSdhabai, Divallbai, Krishnabai and other women poets 
will probably survive. The name, however, which dominates the first 
quarter of the 19th century is Girdhar. Some writers call this quarter 
tAe Age of Girdhar, His chief work is the Ramayaria, which is 
deservedly popular. Personally 1 care more for the two Bhagats and 
for Bapu Siheb than for Girdhar, though some passages of the last 
named poet are extremely fine. 

The end of this period, comprising the second quarter ol the igtli 
century, is entirely dominated by the great figure of Dayaram. He 
stands so far above all his contemporaries and all his predecessors for 
quite a century, that the whole of this period, the end of the Classical 
Age, may be termed the Age of DayarZim, In literary excellence he is 
quite the equal of Premanand. And hi.'* personal attractions were very 
great. His songs have a haunting beauty about them, which clings to 
the mind and makes their memory a joy. He has written a great deal, 
and though his main theme was the Vaishnava cult and the worship of 
Krishna, still the treatment was entirelv his own. In his devotion to his 
Lord, Dayaram has indentified himself wdth the Gopi. In that respect he 
approaches nearest the standpoint of MlrSn; though there is a subtle 
something which Dayaram possesses and which is lacking in Miran. Per* 
haps it is just the fact that one was a man and the other a woman that 
accounts for this difference. 

DayirSm fitly closes the Classical Age of Gujarati Literature. The 
' last and the greatest successor of the Mehti and of Premanand, he was 
in every respect worthy to rank with them as the third greatest poet of 
Gujarfit. It really is a remarkable fact that Classical Gujarati begins 
With the Mehta, culminates in Premanand, and fittingly ends with the 
third great name Dayar8m. It would be interesting to speculate w^hat 
dhre^tioii GujarStt literature would have taken if the influence of the 
West bad not set in by the time of DaylirSm’s death. But this influencie 
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bad already begun to leaven the intelJectual life of Gujarat even while 
DaySram was alive; and towards the end of his life it seemed as if even 
he w'ere being neglected by his countrymen. That was not due to any 
lack of appreciation of his worth, but to the fact that the intellectuals of 
Gujarat were too busy absorbing the new learning from the West, that 
the Western influence had begun to be felt, and that when DaySram died 
it had established itself as a’definite factor in the intellectual life of the 
land, and had, for better or for worse, already set the direction of her 
literary growth. 


6 . The Beginning of the Modern Age. 

DaySram died in 1852, and from that date the Modern Age may be 
said to begin. English influence had already begun to be felt, and under 
the inspiration of the new learning from the West one community of the 
Gujarati speaking peoples had already begun an intellectual revolution. 
Anxious that their brothers unacquainted with English should also share 
the new delights of the culture of their rulers, a number of Parsis began 
to write extensively on all sorts of topics, thus diverting GujrStI into the 
well-marked channel of Parsi literature. When the Gujarati Hindus read 
about the new things from the We.st, they too were naturally interested. 
And the more far-sighted among them took advantage of the new ideas and 
strove their harde.st to introduce them into their literature. Just at that 
time there came a large-hearted Scotchman, Alexander Kinloch Forbes, 
to help the Gujaratis at a critical moment in the history of their language 
and literature. Forbes was stationed as an officer in Gujarat and from 
the first he took the liveliest interest in the history and the language of 
the people he loved so well. There was the danger that the enthusiasm 
for English might lead to the complete neglect of Gujarati, and it was at 
the instance of Forbes that the ebb was stayed and the enthusiasm 
evoked by the new learning was diverted into useful and fruitful channels. 
Thus the stream of GujarStl poetry instead of drying up, as it once 
threatened to do, flowed on more vigorously than ever before and irri¬ 
gated fields hitherto untilled. Forbes, with the help and zealous co¬ 
operation of Dalpatram, started in 1853 the Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
which later on was named the Forbes Gujarat Sabha. Dalpatram was 
from the very start the Secretary of this Soceity and he wrote volumi¬ 
nously on its behalf, and started a monthly literary magazine, the Buddhi- 
prakam, which has survived to the present day. Dalpatram was rather a 
mild type of the new school of Gujarati writers, most of whom were 
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entirely absorbed in the Western ideals, seeing little worth preserving in 
the manners and customs of his own time. The new reforms needed com¬ 
plete change, social as well as literary, and like all reformers their zeal 
was more iconoclastic than constructive. They saw the greatness of 
England and the down-trodden state of their own land and they burned 
with a desire to make their land as great as England, for they had imbibed 
the idea of patriotism from the West, but thiSs virtue was not unknown in 
India. In a word, they were aggressive in their enthusiasm for the new 
ways of looking at life. But their patriotism took, under the inspiration 
of Forbes, the very practical shape of historical research in the field of 
ancient Gujarati literature. Search for old mss. was begun and they 
devoted themselves to the task of bringing to light all that was best in 
the poetry of the past. They wrote themselves also, and a new’ departure 
was made by Navalram, who started the Essay in Gujarftti. Prose 
w^riting began to be cultivated as a form of literature. We do get prose 
much earlier, but it was neither thought nor meant to be literature. The 
influence of the West also started patriotic verse, and here Narmad 
came to the fore. 

Narmad, the most remarkable of these new poets w’as thoroughly 
imbued with all that the West had to teach. He was perhaps the most 
aggressive of this new school. He therefore may be taken as the type 
and leader of the new movement, and the first 35 years of this age may 
be named after him. This w’as a period of experiment and for feeling 
the bearings of the new learning and finding out how far these new ideas 
could be reconciled with the past hi.story of the people. Narmad’s 
writing started off in various directions which were entirely new. The 
old themes of Vaishnavism had been worn threadbare, and surely these 
enthusiastic reformers w’ould .scarcely have had the patience to penetrate 
behind the veil and to touch the very soul of GujarSt by re-interpreting 
the cult of the Lord of DvarakS. Narmad’s poetry, as also most of the 
other produced upto about 1887, was chiefly of the didactic kind, teach¬ 
ing how the country could be made great once again. And DalpatrSm 
had, in addition, undertaken to discourse at large upon the benefits of 
the British Rule. We may now perhaps smile at the efforts of these 
writers who were the pioneers of the modern age in literature, we may 
think their poems rather crude in versification, but there is no doubt 
that they felt all they said ; and whatever they were as writers, they were 
quite sincere and deeply in earnest. The subjects they chose for their 
poems could scarcely be called inspiring to-day, but the times needed 
that such themes be chosen. 
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Another name ought to be mentioned here, that of the leader of the 
PrarthanS SamSj, Bholanath Sarabhai, a man of the highest integrity of 
life and of saintly purity. He started a crusade against image-worship 
and advocated the worship of the Formless God. He was the author of 
some very fine bkajans and hymns, which have acquired a lasting place 
in the literature of Gujarat. 

From 1887 to the end of the 19th century there is another well- 
marked division dominated by the versatile Govawllianram Tripathl. We 
might call this the Age of Govardhanram. He is doubtless the finest 
prose writer of the age, and indeed in all Gujarati literature. Though 
Sanskritic, and therefore somewhat heavy, still his Sarasvatlchandra 
is a monumental work of the highest merit. He seems to have fixed the 
prose style in Gujarati for at least one generation. This u'as the period 
of Sanskritic revival. This was inevitable after Bholanath’s hymns to 
the Nirakara Uvara. The latter’s inspiration was from the Upanishads, 
and this religious reform—I would rather call it " revival ”—had its roots 
in Sanskrit. Naturally, therefore, the language, and the stylo also, of this 
period reflects Sanskritic influences. Even in purely secular works, 
novels or light occasional essays, we find the same style. During this 
period it was the Parsis who kept alive the colloquial everyday Gujarati, 
w'hich was being threatened with being entirely overwhelmed by San¬ 
skrit, at least in literature. These latter did, indeed, debase and 
vulgarise the language ; but then it was a natural reaction, it w^as a pro¬ 
test from a community who had no Sanskrit traditions to follow and 
who wanted their mother-tongue to be easier to understand. 

Another variety of literature which took its rise in the last quarter 
of the 19th century was the Historical Novel. The best representative 
of this was Karan Ghelo of Nandasankar Tuljasankar. The book has 
got a lasting place in the hearts of all Gujarati.s. 

Quite apart from Parsis there came a reaction against the San¬ 
skritic style also from some Hindu writers themselves. One of the great 
writers who deliberately set about writing less Sanskritic Gujarati, and 
at the same time avoided falling into the opposite extreme of vulgarism, 
was Manilal N. Dvivedl. His style is chaste and simple. His inspira¬ 
tion is from all religions, especially from Hinduism and Islam, for he was 
a Theosophist. He stands out as an apostle of Hindu-Moslem unity, 
not merely in matters social and religious, but also in language. 

Another great writer of the first rank adorns this last quarter 
of the 19th century. This was the incomparable singer who was 
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known to the Gujarati world as “Kalapi”. That was the pen-name 
of 'J'hSkur Sri Sursinghji, the Ruling Chief of Lathi in Kathiawswj. 
He was among the first poets in Gujarati to write Lyric Verse and 
Nature Poetry. His collected poems were published under the title 
Kckarava and this is one of the finest collections of lyrics, com¬ 
parable to that from any other language in the world. This was 
an entirely new field in Gujarati poetry and great things were 
hoped for from the ytjung author (he was just over twenty at that 
time), but alas, he was cut off in the very prime of life in the 
year 1900, his life exactly covering the last quarter of the century 
of which he was one of the most brilliant gems. 

7. The Twentieth Century. 

With the twentieth century there begins a new age in the 
history of Gujarati literature. Like all the rest of India, Gujarat 
has been profoundly touched by the new spirit of nationalism. And 
Gujarat has had the proud distinction of having produced the 
greatest of the National Congress Leaders—Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
F'ather of Indian Nationalism, Phirozeshah Mehta, the Founder of civic 
life in Bombay, and Gandhi the beloved leader of all India. With 

Gujarati literature as such the first two had very little to do; though 

Dadabhai had a great share in all the educational movements of the 
forties of the last century, and Mehta was one of the leaders of 
the University of Bombay, and in this way they may be said to 
have encouraged learning and letters. But the influence of Gandhi 
has been more direct—he writes fine Gujarati prose, and he has 

a very powerful, terse and direct style. But his greatest service to 
Gujarat, more than to the rest of India, has been that he has 

helped Gujarat to find her Soul ; his wonderful personality has help¬ 
ed Gujaratis to realise what Gujarat stands for, to realise some¬ 
thing of her past and has set them dreaming of a future more 
glorious than the land has ever known. How this dream is to be 
realised the future alone can show. The present day tendencies of 
Gujarati literature are most hopeful, and though our land has not 
yet given birth to a Tagore, there are at the present day a large 
number of very good writers, from among whom it were invidious to 
name any. All fields of literature are being cultivated, prose in all 
its varietie.s/ poetry lyrical and narrative and didactic, and above 
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all good dramas are also being produced. The drama had been 
absent from Classical GujarStI literature. A few dramas have been 
fathered upon Premanand, but critics are somewhat doubtful of 
their genuineness. The drama on the whole has been a growth of 
the 19th century, and Gujarati actors and Gujarati plays now occupy 
an important place in the life of the people. A new age is coming, 
we are all expecting a glprious outburst of national life, but a great 
writer, a new Premanand (giving us both pr^t and anand), has not 
yet come to synthesise the old and the new into one glorious 
reality. The present generation of writers are the advance guard, 
who are preparing for the advent of the Master JSpirit, who is 
assuredly coming. 

{To be coniinued.) 

I. J. S. Taraporkwala 
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It is characteristic of all religions to impress their stamp 
on human history; and founders, prophets and apostles play 
their part in the cinlization of their'age and people. But 

it 

never, in so rapid and direct a manner, has any religion 
achieved such world-affecting changes as Islam has achieved. 
And never has the setter-forth of a new religion been so 
complete a master of his time and people as Mohamed has 
been. It is, therefore, hopeless to expect to understand the 
development of the people who, through Islam, became the 
carriers and interpreters of its civilization, without knowing 
the ‘teachings’ which swayed that civilization; and, again, 
equally hopeless is it to sever those ‘ teachings ’ from the man 
who taught them. Mohamed’s personality and his message ; 
his message and politics; liis politics and the cultural develpp- 
raent of his people, are, as a whole, so closely intertwined in 
the Islamic edifice, that they must be considered together in 
their alternating interplay. We may pass over many things 
which have interested historians of Islam. Many things, again, 
which, hitherto, were deemed well-established, have been 
made insecure and uncertain by recent critical investigations. 
The life of the Prophet, sketched and handed down to us in 
minute detail, seems to be trustworthy only in its main out¬ 
lines—the rest is the outcome of imaginative piety, and 
pious fiction. At present, however, we are only concerned 
with those teachings and institutions of the Prophet which 
have a direct or indirect bearing on the rise and development 
of Islamic civilization. When we remember that, towards 
the end of the sixth century of the Christian era in Central 
Arabia—hitherto averse from any religious speculation—and 
its meeting centre, Hejaz, a peculiar yearning for a better 
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religion had been awakened, and that Christianity and Judaism 
were not unknown to most men, nay had even Ix'en accepted 
by a few, we need not wonder that Mohamed, from a simple 
merchant, suddenly became a religious teacher, thinking more 
and more of one God; of the Lord who created him from a clot 
of blood; of the Most High who, by written revelation, taught 
men what they knew not. ’ * 

According to the old biographers the Prophet believed he 
had heard the first words from the other world in a trance. 
The extreme excitement which these words caused only subsid¬ 
ed when, several months after, he heard the following words 
in a second vision ;—O thou, enwrapped in thy mantle ! Arise 
and warn ! Magnify thy Lord ! And the abomination—flee it! 
And bestow not favours that thou mayost receive again with 
increase. And for thy Lord—wait thou patiently. ’ 

Not without reason the faithful biographers regard tliis as 
the first revelation and the starting-point of Mohamed's pro¬ 
phetic career. His whole subsequent life-work appears to them 
naught but an amplification of this vision. He bt'came an 
admonisher of his nation, the glorifier of his Lord, a messenger 
of the severe laws of purity, and the founder of social ('(piality 
among the Faithful. Long and toilsome, however, was tlie 
path that led to that devout consummation, for Mohamed was 
difi&dent by nature, and hesitated considerably before deliver¬ 
ing his message to the Quraish. Thus it was some years 
before the number of the Faithful reached about forty. Put, 
however small the band might be, the organizing power of 
Islam soon revealed itself. 

The official prayer, or common prayer—rich in ceremonials 
—is as old as Islam itself. Probably Christianity and Judaism 
inspired its form of worship; but, however that may be, 
among Muslims it acquired a special force and significance. 
The wish correctly to carry out the prescribed prostration and 

Geiger, Jadriism Islam aiul Wright, Enrly Chnstianity. 

See my Mohamed—The Pro^phef of Ood, (Jak-utta Koview, Soi)<oniber. 102;), ]ii), 441. 

Muir’s Life of Mohamed, Vol, ITT, p. 53. 
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bending of the body led by itself to the joint prayer being per¬ 
formed according to a model and under a lead—Mohamed 
himself mostly leading the prayer. Whoever has seen the 
Muslims assembled at prayer in rows, carrying out the obser¬ 
vances with astonishing uniformity, order, and dignity, will not 
fail to recognize the educative value of this disciplinary prayer. 
We need only remember that it was a proud race which yielded 
to no stranger’s will; a people, wanting entirely in the sense 
of obedience—and we will recognize, at once, the importance 
of this form of prayer in awakening and maintaining a spirit 
of discipline. For this reason, to be sure, the prayer-ground 
has very justly been described as the first drill-ground of 
Islam. The regular meeting of all the faithful at this common 
prayer nourished the spirit of solidarity, implanted the feeling 
of the equality of man. In Arabia these were novel ideas. 
Hither,.©, solidarity there had been a solidarity only within 
the circle of blood relations. Pride of family, of descent, of 
wealth, of power, and contempt for the less prosperous and 
less powerful—these were the main features of Arab life. ^ 
When Mohamed, therefore, succeeded in establishing an 
alliance, embracing the rich and the poor alike, on equal terms, 
and in striking an effective blow at the narrow family and 
tribal unions—he paved the way for the unity of divided 
Arabia. From its very start Islam had aimed at this ; namely, 
the loosening and destruction of narrow family and tribal ties. 
True, this attempt was not completely successful; for to-day 
Arabia is as divided still as it was before Islam—yet its 
success, however partial, is proof positive of the profound 
influence of the new ideas on Arab Heathenism. 

Besides the common prayer, the conception of social 
equality was an innovation peculiar to Islam. Help and 
maintenance of the poor thus became a sacred trust. It was 

‘ S«o Goldzihor’s niaeterly chapter ‘ Miiruwwa und Din ’ in his Moh. Studien, Browne’s 
Lit. Bid. of Persia, pp 189-191. Nicholson’s Lit. Hist, of the Arabs. Chapter II ‘ History and 
Legends of the Pagan Arabs.’ 
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left no longrer to individuals to give what they pleased, but the 
poor-tax (zakat) became an obligatory duty, and was collected 
in a central treasury, and administered therefrom. 

Unfortunately, on Mohamed’s life and work and its pro¬ 
gress for the first ten years of Islam, we have but scant 
information. What we have are merely short episodes from 
these eventful years, relating to the strug^es against prevail¬ 
ing,customs. On these stray and fitful data light is thrown by 
the Qur’an, the traditions, and the later Arab historians. We 
see Mohamed wrestling with indifference, prejudice, distrust on 
the part of the Quraish, We hoar him announcing in thundrous 
terms the terrors of the approaching Day of Judgment. Dnt we 
do not notice his flock increasing. After ten years Mohamed’s 
followers were scarcely more numerous than they were in 
the earliest times. The opposition of the ruling families of 
Mekka was not so much against the new teachings as against 
the social and political revolutions which they sought to 
introduce. A glance at the constitution of the small com¬ 
munity suffices to prove the displeasure and disquiet of the 
Quraish. In this new society not only were tribal differences 
wiped out, but even the ancient division between free men and 
slaves was threatened with extinction. And the violence with 
which they sought to remove the slaves from the influence of 
the Prophet had a new and unsuspected consequence; the 
emigration of the* disciples of the Prophet to Abyssinia. 
Whatever may have been the aim and object of the emigrants, 
and whatever the reason which brought them back to their 
homes, the small community formed a close circle, and showed 
a spirit of obdurate defiance against the traditional practices 
of the Arabs. The apprehensions of the Quraish may well be 
paagined. Were»we to follow his lead, said they, wo w’ould 
be uprooted from our country. 

The persecutions to which Mohamed was exposed in 
Mekka, and the failure of his mission there, have only thus 
much historical interest for us, that they urged him on to 

20 
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seek fresh fields for his activity, Emigrations increased, 
conversions decreased, and the Mekkans worried themselves 
no longer, in the belief that the Prophet had failed in, his 
efforts. When even the attempt of the Prophet to make con¬ 
verts in the neighbouring town of Taif had proved futile— 
he lost heart, and waited, resigned in, seclusion, for the time 
of the pilgrimage, atid the divine peace of the year 620 A.D. 

For years had Mohamed attended the great Pair of Okaz, 
to announce his teachings there ; for there met the Beduins 
of entire Central Arabia and the neighbouring towns; there 
the ambitious exhibited, in rivalry, their best productions; 
there poets declaimed their finest literary specimens. How¬ 
ever slender—in comparison with his expectations—the 
success, the Prophet gradually found there people sympathetic 
to his preachings. These were the inhabitants of the town 
of Yathrib. ' 

Since remote times Yathrib, four days’ journey north of 
Mekka, has been an important station on the commercial route 
to Syria. In pre-Christian days Jews and Judaised Arabs 
rulfd this town, but since the fifth century they had shared 
this rule with the tribes of Aus and Khazraj who had migrat¬ 
ed there from South Arabia Living thus side by side with 
the Jews, the Ara])s were by no means ignorant of the ideas 
of revelation, of recompense after death, of ritual purity. 
And these ideas, in all outei- seeming, had greatly under¬ 
mined the influence of Arab heathenism. Among such 
people Mohamed was very sympathetically listened to. 
In the year 620 A.D. lie managed specially to interest 
some Yathribites in his cause. In the following year these 
Yathribites introduced six of their town’s-folk to him, and 
discussed with him the question of his reception into Medina. 

* Ur. Wustenfeld’e translation of Samhudi (Gosch, der Stadfc Medina, p. 54). The 
first Medinito who accoptod tho teachings of the Prophet was Suwaid bin-al-Samit of the 
family of Ainr b. Al-aue. Nicholson, pp, 169 et seq. There were in Medina four princi¬ 
pal parties; the Refugees (Muhnjirin), the Helpers (Ansar), the Hypocrites (Munaflquo) 
and the Jews (Yahud). Nicholson, p. l7l. 
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This was followed in the year 622 by a deputation of seventy- 
five men, who brought to the Prophet the consent of the 
Yathribites to receive him and his followers in their midst. 
Thus the so-called “ Flight ” was no flight at all, but was a 
scheme of emigration carefully considered for two years, hut 
which could only be ^eeretly given eiTect to, for fear of 
apprehended violence on the part of the Q^raish. 

In groups, some 200 men, including those that had come 
back from Abyssinia, thus proceeded to Yathrib. On the 
24jth of September, 622, Mohamed, who was the last to leave 
Mekka with his people, met his followers at Koba, to lead the 
entry into Yathrib. This is the celebrated Hegira from which 
dates the Muslim era. It is a turning-point in tlie life and work 
of the Prophet—tlie great turning-point in the history of Islam. 

1'he man wlio just left Mekka, and the man who now 
entered Medina, seem to be two different men. ‘ The former 
was an ideal preacher of a perfect religion who, for his convic¬ 
tions, cheerfully endured scorn and })ersecutions, and who 
sought no other distinction than that of being acknowledged a 
messenger of God. There is no trace of love of power in 
him—nothing to indicate that ho was striving to set up a 
state organization at the head of which he wished to preside. 
Of social reforms the one thing that he sought to achieve in 
Mekka—supported by the doctrines of the unity of God and 

* I do not agree with all thiH. 1 have fully discussed this subject in rny paper 
'‘Mohamed—The Prophet of God ” {GidciiUa Roviow, Sept., 192d) The only difference, if 
difference there bo, is that now the st;ope of the Pr')phet’s work ivas considerably extended, 
and that he was called upon to face and solve problems which could not have arisen in 
Mekka, whore intense was the opposition, bitter the persecution, and where the Prophet was 
without any proper resources or effective support. But, as Hell himself points out, even in 
Medina his life was simple and austere—free from pomp und parade of power. The Prophet 
—at Mekka as at Medina—was dominated by one passion and one only—the glory of Islam. 
The march of events added to his prophetic duties the burden of a temporal chief. Could ho 
shirk or shrink from it. Had ho not numerous precedents in the History of the Israelites ? 
But who can honestly charge him with one single act of cruelty or selfishnoss f He was 
a ruler with the solf-offacoment of a saint—a religious chief free from the pretensions of 
a Pope—a man who led and bent all to his will by tho sheer force of his magnetic, 
all-subdaing personality. Such a one did Mohamed remain to his last breathing Tnoiiiout-— 
a 1}eacon-light nnto the end of time. 
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the Day of Judgment; re-inforced by the joys and terrors of 
Heaven and Hell—was the widening of the circle of duties 
beyond the tribe to all the Faithful alike, and to mankind at 
large in the event of their accepting the true faith. 

He left Mekka as a Prophet, but entered Medina as the 
chief of a community. The ‘ fugitives ’ constituted a tribe by 
themselves, and as corporate body were described under the 
name and style of ^ Muliajerin! Ibis change of position 
elicited fresh problems, set new tasks; but Mohamed was 
quite equal to the occasion. The Prophet now retires into 
the background—the diplomatist now comes forward. The 
Prophetship is, now, only an ornament of the ruler; an 
etfective weapon for establishing,’^ extending, maintaining 
power. In coming to Medina Mohamed became more a 
bringer of peace than the preaclier of a faith. Put therein 
precisely lay the need of Medina and the path to poAver. For 
more than a century tlie inhabitants of Medina—the two 
tribes of Aus and Khazraj—had been interlocked in bitterest 
enmity, and lived in a state of incessant warfare. It was the 
hope that Mohamed might restore peace among them that 
had induced the Yathribites to welcome him in their midst. 
Mohamed had apparently understood the situation in Medina. 
He went there, not as a ruler, but as one seeking protection— 
protection for himself and his persecuted followers—and 
as such he sought the sympathies of all parties in Medina. 
He sought, above all, the sympathies of the rich and powerful 
tribe of Khazraj, and, according to the old Heathen custom, 
he effected a fraternization between his most loyal fugitives 
and the most influential Khazrajites.* Towards the Jews and 


‘ “ From forty-iivc to fifty refugees wore tliua united bo as many citizens of Medina. 
The hond was of the closest description, and involved not only a peculiar devotion to 
eaofi others’ interests in the persons thus associated but in case of death it superseded 
the claims of blood, the ‘ brother ’ becoming exclusive heir to all the property of the 
deceased. This peculiar custotn lasted for about a year and a half, when Mohamed, finding 
it, after the victory of Badr, to be no longer necessary, abolished the bond, and suffered 
inb»rit»aoe to take its usual course. Muir, Vol. Ill, pp, 17, 18. 
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the Christians Mohamed played the part of a friend, and by 
many concessions to their faiths led them to believe that some 
day Islam might etiect a junction with them. 

To the Faithful the four-cornered court-yard of his dwtd- 
linsr-house served as a place of prayer and meeting. Accor¬ 
ding to the Arab fashigii tlie house consisted of rooms opening 
out into the courtyard, and accessible therefrom. As protec¬ 
tion against the sun and bad weatlier—a little away from the 
wall ran a row of columns of palm trunks covered with palm 
branches, which served the purpose of roofing. 

How exceedingly simple and unprt'tentious was the 
Prophet in his public appcarama's may he inferred from the 
fact that, for hijnsrlf, he never provided a special place at 
prayer. When he addressed the assembled Faithful he leaned 
against one of the palm trunks of the mosque, and only two 
years before his death he had a raised seat— Minbar —made, 
on which he sat when he received embassies; presided over 
the deliberations of his community ; delivered the law. The 
Minhar was a platform two yards high, with two steps, 
each a yard high, and a flat surface of one yard, square¬ 
shaped.' From this exceedingly simple seat of the Prophet 
in the “ assembly cliaminu* ” gradually grew, under Christian 
influence, the pulpit—on which, early indeed, special artistic 
efforts were expended. Just as this simple structure was a 
prelude to the Islamic art of the future, so measures, devised 
to meet the requirements of the moment, but marked with an 
extraordinary insight, became the basis of tlie proud edifice 
of the Islamic Empire. Among these the first place must be 
assigned to the various treaties with the Yatl\rihites, with the 


* ‘The pulpit.’ See Muir, Vol. Ill, p. 55. MoUaiued tiscoiided tlu'pulpit for the first 
time on a Friday, p. 66. The Friday service described, p. 57. The pulpit was invested by 
M ;hamed with groat sanctity. All oaths regarding disputed rights were to be taken close 
by it, p, 67. In his 'Caliphate' Arnold gives ns an inierosting history of .and 

shows its importance in the institution of the Caliphate, pp. 36-41. See Dj’ Wiistoufold’s 
translation of Samhudi’s Medina (Goscli. der Stadt Medina), pp 62, 63. 
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Arab Heathens and the Jews which Mohamed concluded while 
at Medina. 

The so-called ‘ Ordinance regulating the community of 
Medina ’ shows so rare a statesmanship and is of such far- 
reaching importance that we must acquaint ourselves with 
its main provisions. The most noticeable feature of this 
document is the passage “ xjou form a community as against 
mankind'^ Here we encounter something novel and strange 
in Arabia. This startling idea finds its amplification in the 
statement: “ God's protection is meant for one and all ; the 

protection of the Faithful is the bounden duty of all. The 
Faithful are pledged to protect each other against the entire 
world.''' Hitherto the individual Arab had no other protec¬ 
tion than that of his family or that of his patron. Moha¬ 
med rid himself, at one stroke, ot the old Arab concep¬ 
tion which had kept the Mekkans themselves back from 
adopting a drastic policy of suppression and repression against 
him. And with it he dissolved the old ties ; broke down old 
barriers; and placed every Muslim under the protection of 
the entire community of the Faithful—a protection which even 
extended to blood-revenge, as is emphasized in another passage; 
“ as regards blood shed for the cause of God, the Faithful are 
avengers of each others' blood." ’ These passages read as if 
they were laying down the basis of an Islamic Empire. But, 
in reality, they were only intended to deal with the problems 
of the day. Mohamed was merely thinking of securing him¬ 
self and his flock from the violence of the unfaithful Mekkans, 
and of avenging any wrong that might be done to him or to 
them. He would not disclose to the Yathribites who had 
received him as a Peace-maker—before the actual conclusion 
of the treaty —his scheme of revenge; and had, therefore, to 
give a complexion to the treaty which concealed its real aim. 

* Of. If flir, Vol. Ill, p. 31. Mohamed was desirous of a oootl^t^pation with the Jews. The 
33. ILvehl, T>as L 0 he% Mvihamned, pp, Specially p. 142. 

Kultwr-iperiode. Chapters I & 2. 
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Similarly he entered into an agreement with the Jews which 
was set down in a treaty. It looks like a defensive alliance 
pure and simple, until we come to the last clause, which really 
deprives the Jews of all benefit under it. “ When the Jews 
are invited to peace they should accept peace, and when the 
Jews invite the Faithful to peace they have towards them 
precisely the same duty as the Jews, except war for religion's 
sake.” That war for religion was the ultimate aim of the 
Prophet’s policy—particularly a war of revenge against Mekka 
—that he was on the very brink of translating his intention 
into fact, and undertaking an expedition against Mekka— 
w'as never suspected, at the time, either by the Jews or the 
Yathribites. It was not, however, difficult to persuade the 
‘ fugitives ’ to his scheme of things. One only needed the 
right instinct to make use of them : their resentment at their 
exile, their acute home-sickness. He nourished and fortified 
their wrath by exposing the poverty and privations of the less 
lucky fugitives. In the evenings he sent for some seventy of 
them—half-naked, destitute, forlorn figures—and placed before 
them a howl of roasted barley, and permitted them to sleep 
under the projecting roof of the mosque. And at the same 
time he assigned greater and greater prominence to Mekka 
in his religious system. The Kaba was now transformed into 
the oldest and the most sacred sanctuary of Allah ; for had 
not Allah himself designed its plan, and Abraham and his 
son Ismail built it ? Was not Abraham himself the first to 
perform the religious ceremonies at the Kaha ? And did not 
Abraham hint at the advent of an Arabian Prophet after 
hi m ? Mohamed and the Kaba thus formed an integral whole, 
and when the Kihla was changed from Jerusalem to Mekka, 
severance from Judaism was complete, and the national centre 
of Islam was fixed at the Kaba for ever more. ^ Formerly, 
at prayers, the Muslims turned towards Jerusalem. It was 
too laie, indeed,^|fchen the Heathens and the Jews and the 


* Nicholson, pp- 62*70. 
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sober-minded converts of Yathrib realized how dangerous was 
the element which had arrived amongst them in the person 
of the Prophet. Before they could stir themselves to opposi¬ 
tion Mohamed tool^ a step forward on the path that lay clear 
before him: War against Mekka, with the Yathribites as 
allies: and, in the event of success, war against enemies in his 
own camp. 

Already, in the first half of the second year of the Hegira, 
Mohamed ventured upon a war. By its position Yathrib 
commanded the two high-roads of North Arabia along which 
the Mekkan caravan carried on its commercial intercourse 


with Syria. The first phase of the war was to lie in wait for 
the Mekkans and to plunder them when possible. It was the 
old Arab form of war, but Mohamed, as was often the case 
with him, while ready to avail himself of any Arab custom 
which served his purpose, was never prepared to accept its 
binding* force. Thus, in the midst of the holy peace, he 
attacked and plundered the unwary Mekkans. The passion for 
booty rendered the Muslims oblivious of the amazing proce¬ 
dure adopted by the Prophet, and when he made arrangements 
for a yet greater stroke, namely, the capture of the summer- 
caravan expected from Syria, not only, as hitherto, the 
‘ fugitives but also many of the Yathribites, joined and 
followed him to the field. No one thought of a battle. They 
only hoped to capture a great and rich caravan. The object 
was not attained. The Mekkan leaders got wind of the 


design, and on this alarming information the entire militia 
of Mekka—some 1000 men with 700 camels and 100 horses 
—mobilized. It managed, by forced marches, to save the 
caravan. Thus, while the real object of the ambusade escaped 


their bahds, the two armies stood face to face. Imagining 
i hostilities at an end, tbe Mekkans waited to enjoy them^ 

market place, an important oaravan'-|^tion, 
north of Mekka and 20, ‘W'eAyf\Medi»a!%''But 




thought otherwise, and now sought war. He knew 
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the superiority of his small baud over the numerical strength 
of the Quraish, and would not let an opportunity slip of show¬ 
ing to the Mekkans the stuff his people were made of. The 
new religion had equipped the quondam Mekkans with qualities 
unknown to the Arabs: discipline and contempt for death. 
Mobamed had inculcated* discipline by Treated references to 
it in the revelations of the time : “ Obey God and His 
Prophet.” This was the refrain of many a sura. The call 
for discipline was further reinforced, improved, perfected 
by the practice of public prayers.^ Contempt for deaths on 
the other hand, was born of the enticing prospects of paradise 
which temptingly dangled before those who fell fighting 
for the faith. To these distinctive moral qualities was added 
experience in the technical arts of war, which, even in times 
anterior to Islam, had won for the Yathribites the reputation 
of being “ the people of citadels and coats of mail.” Prom 
the earliest times the Yathribites had been exposed^to the 
attacks and incursions of the Beduins, and when these attacked 
them on horse-back they met them on foot, or retired, in case of 
necessity, to fortified towns, of which there were many in the 
neighbourhood. 

Discipline® and contempt for death were thus the gifts 
of the Prophet; experience in warfare (fighting in close, com¬ 
pact array) the contribution of the Yathribites, to Islam. 

When the Quraishites, on the 16th of March, advanced 
towards Badr, the Muslims awaited them in close, compact 
array. Mohamed himself, with a staff in his hand, went up 
and down the line and arranged them. And when, after the 
old traditional preliminaries of war, namely, challenge in 
words, the Mekkan cavalry burst upon the columns of 
Mohamed, they, without wavering for an instant, firmly held 

* lluir, ¥oI. Ill, pp. 41,5S. 

• See duda’s Critical pp. 70-82. She quotes from Qeoi^es Darien who flhowe 

what a ours^e to oirilisatiiiiCthe modern militarj disoipline ha« become. We should rend 
these pages and reflect t How different was the Islamic disoiplins! 

21 
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their ground. This was something novel, something astound¬ 
ing to the Mekkans. They turned their horses and went back 
to their places without shedding a drop of blood. This was 
followed by single combats which lasted till the evening— 
Mohamed watching each alternating course in intense excite¬ 
ment. By sunset most of the Mekkan leaders had fallen, 
and the entire liekkan army showed signs of flight. 
Mohamed realized that the opportunity had come for his 
troops to reap the harvest of discipline. He stepped forward, 
raised a handful of dust and flung it at the enemy. This 
was a signal for a rush forward and the Mekkans retreated 
and fled. This was the first victorious battle of Islam. We 
have closely followed its course, for it shows the superiority 
of the Muslims over their fellow countrymen. All later military 
successes of Islam were due to the qualities which were now 
for the first time brought forth and developed among the 
Arabs? discipline and contempt for death. We will now 
therefore proceed to consider the effect of the series of wars 
which began with this battle. The victory at Badr resulted in 
the consolidation of the power of the Prophet in Yathrib. 
Henceforward Yathrib is the ‘ town ’—Al-Medina—of the Pro¬ 
phet. Its ancient name vanishes—out of sight, out of mind. 
The largest portion of the still unconverted Arabs now volun¬ 
tarily accept Islam without demur or hesitation. The Jews 
were the only powerful section whose conversion could not be 
expected. 

About this time we clearly find, writ large, ‘ love of power 
and vengeance ’ as cardinal points in the Prophet’s programme.^ 
Love of power demanded unlimited rule in Medina—hence the 
banishment of the Jews; whereas vengeance cried for the sub¬ 
jugation of Mekka. It was anticipated that the Beduins would 
submit when Mekka fell, but it was not quite desirable that it 
should be so, for no plunder was permissible within tl|e pale of 
Islam. 


‘ I do not accept this yiew. It ia antrne and nnjuat. 
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The campaign of annihilation against the Jews was carded 
on according to the old tried maxim; Divide et impera. 
Within a month after the battle of Badr one of the three 
Jewish tribes—disunited among themselves—was attacked by 
the ‘ fugitives,’ besieged in their houses, and, after an uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, was, banished from the town. Before a 
similar fate could be dealt out to the twd remaining Jewish 
tribes, namely, the tribes of Nadir and Quraiza, Mohamed’s 
attention was diverted to the Mekkans, who were marching 
against Medina with 3,000 foot and 200 cavalry. Confident of 
victory Mohamed advanced towards them with only 700 men, 
and came to battle at the foot of the mountain of Ohod—three 
quarters of an hour’s journey from Medina. The battle 
progressed unfavourably for the Prophet. His instructions 
presumed a discipline far too rigid for the young army to 
maintain, and the result was that they were not carried out. 
Probably upon foreign advice, Mohamed had stationed 
50 archers on the left wing of the column, and had 
issued the following order to them: “ If we win, do not 

rush for booty. If we are hewn down, do not come to 
our help.” 

But the Prophet had overrated the power of his authority 
as against the natural instincts of his troops. When the 
Mekkans wavered and left the booty to the Muslims, even 
the archers—contrary to their instructions—left their post to 
share in the spoils. A leader of the Mekkan cavalry—a 
born commander—perceived the weakness of the Mediuites, 
and attacked them in the rear. In the confusion of the 
renewed battle Mohamed was wounded, and the Muslims 
surrendered the field. Thus the second battle of Islam was a 
defeat 1 Mohamed, however, soon got over this momentary 
crisis. This, too, was due to his personal superiority. While 
the Mekkans lacked a leader to help them in reaping the fruit 
of their victory, Prophet, by words of comfort, by booty¬ 
seeking expeditions, by the expulsion of the two remaining 
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Jewish bribes—^Nadir and Qaraiza—conquered the dangers 
that threatened his authority in Medina and roused once again 
the flagging spirits of the Taithful. Only a year after, by 
appearing with 1,600 followers at the market of Badr, Mohamed 
rehabilitated his prestige and vindicated his honour before 
the whole of Central Arabia. Gra;d^^iiy surely the 

Mekkans realized that their commerce, their position in 
Arabia, their very existence, were at stake unless Medina was 
effectively checked and crushed in its new exploiting career. 
And thus, after two years of strenuous endeavour, they put 
together an army of 10,000—partly Mekkans and partly 
Beduins. Bediiins as allies of towns-folk; Beduins as a 
constituent element in a great army—'this, forsooth, was a 
new phenomenon in the military history of inner Arabia. It 
was due, doubtless, to the pressing need of the moment, to the 
desire to uproot and destroy the disquieting element in their 
country. 

Medina, the centre of unrest, was to be besieged, captured. 
But once again the Mekkans found themselves face to face 
with a new military stratagem, simple but none the less suffi¬ 
cient to wreck and ruin their design. Upon the advice of a 
Persian, Mohamed had a ditch dug on the ill-protected 
northern side of the town, and there took up his position with 
an army of some 3,000 men. If the ditch threw the Mekkans 
out of calculation, want of discipline among the Beduins; 
inclemency of the weather; untiring defence and vigilance of 
the Muslims, did the rest. In the darkness of the night the 
besieging army, weary and dispirited, retired after a three 
weeks’ siege. 

Thus Medina was saved from a danger which would have 
meant utter annihilation—particularly so as the Jews, still 
there, were co-operating with the Mekkans to that end. The 
result of the ‘Battle of the Ditch* was a fresh victory of 
organization over sheer mass power. 

With a keen insight Mohamed followed up this success. 
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He imposed on the treasonable Jews due punishment.^ 
Medina was now entirely at his feet. It was of greater 
moment to him to keep the Beduins in cheek than to convert 
them to Islam. Mekka was no longer to be either feared or 
scorned. The Prophet now sought to wirl it over. On the 
basis of a treaty whiph shows wonderful self-restraint on 
his part, he visited Mekka in the year 629.“^ Mohamed knew 
that his work would now si)eak for itself. The most intelligent 
of the Mekkans clearly perceived that his work could no longer 
be stayed or ended, and with equal clearness they also per¬ 
ceived that the importance of Mekka was in no way thereby 
threatened or assailed. No wonder, then, that in the circums¬ 
tances the best military leaders of Mekka—Amr and Khalid— 
went over to Mohamed, in whose service they would find a 
far more favourable field for their talents and activity than 
they would with the Mekkans. 

Henceforward Mohamed’s army was invincible within 
Arabia. He was now master of the situation, and could 
deal with the tribes as he wished, but the time was not 
yet ripe for campaigns abroad—for wars with the powers 
surrounding his native country. And yet Mohamed about 
this time came into collision with one of them—the Eastern 
Empire. The murder of fifteen Muslims on the Syrian 
frontier sufficed to induce the Prophet to send an array 
of 3,000 to the north.® In the opinion of his community— 
in the judgment of later historians—it was merely a sense 
of the ‘duty of protection’ that led the Prophet to this 
venture. But the real reasons are unascertained to this 
day. Probably there were economic reasons outside the 
scope of the Prophet’s plan ; for it is strange that he did 
not accompany this campaign; in fact, he predicted its 


* Jews of Medina, see Muir, II, 211, III, 31, 119, 130, 137. The treaty made 
with them, 150, 289. Their hatred of the Prophet, 291, Vol. Ill, 

® The treaty was concluded in 628. 

® Bury, Roman Empire, Vol, II, 272. Krehl, 310. 
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defeat. The Muslim army met the hotter trained and 
better equipped Eoman army at Muta, on the Dead Sea, 
and, after three days of alternating success, was beaten 
back. The Prophet received the remnant with words of 
consolation. The Beduin tribes, who had hoped for a mo¬ 
ment to shake off the yoke of thOr Prophet, were soon 
convinced that it wgfs more to their interest to be with him 
than against him. This conviction gaining ground among 
them, whole tribes and groups of tribes passed over to Islam. 

At last the year 630 saw the fall of Mekka—the 
fruit of unwearying persistence and sagacious efforts. The 
Muslim army—10,000 strong—met with no resistance, and 
Mohamed treated the town with extreme leniency. Only 
a few old enemies—hostile to the Prophet and dangerous 
to his cause—were sentenced to death. Booty-making was 
forbidden, and the old proprietary rights were left unaffected. 
To the Kaba Mohamed showed respect—only the idols 
within were removed. The Prophet commanded the Mekkans 
to destroy their household gods, and during his stay at 
Mekka, two generals were commissioned to destroy the 
sanctuary of the goddess Uzza in Nakhla, and that of Suwa 
in the land occupied by the tribe of Hudail. ‘ Thus Mohamed 
attained the summit of his ambition. The curiosly anomalous 
position of the individual Beduin tribe, as over against the 
great community of the Prophet; the individual Beduin, behind 
whom stood a more or less powerful tribe, and the individual 
Muslim, behind whom stood the whole of Islam as his protector, 
urged the Beduins on to a peaceful junction with the Prophet. 

Embassies came in from all parts of Arabia to discuss 
the question of conversion from a political angle of vision, 
but Mohamed clung to his original religious purpose, and 
would not deflect from it. But be it noted here that it was 
not at a systematic construction of his faith that he was 

* Krehl, 326, pp. 369-371. Krehl sums up the life-work of the Prophet, and the Sum¬ 
mary is well worth a careful study. 
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ai ng, but merely at impressing upon his people fheir moral 
responsibility to Allah, and the necessity of submission to His 
will. Against heathenism he strove, in the name of Allah, 
to improve marriage laws, to humanize marital conditions ; to 
end the worship of idols ; to stop the killing of new-born 
girls ; to unite the tribes into one close net-work of amity and 
concord ; to bar the dreadful gates of waf—to usher in an era 
of peace, happiness, good-will.^ Even in dealing with the Jews 
and Christians he never lost sight of his aim. When the Jews 
constituted a danger to his work, he fought them unto 
destruction ; but when they only differed from him in matters 
religious he was generous and tolerant enough to leave them 
alone. He interfered as little with the Jewish as with the 
Christian faith, so long as they did not collide with his politics 
in Arabia. It is apparent that the position which Mohamed 
assigned to the Christians and the Jews in the body-politic of 
Islam was of the greatest possible consequence to Islamic cul¬ 
tural development generally.^ Thus of far-reaching conse¬ 
quence were the treaties which were the outcome of a 
campaign towards the North—the last that Mohamed led in 
person. For unknown reasons Mohamed stationed an army 
of 30,000 strong at Tabuk, on the frontier of the Ghassanide 
Empire, and, without a single military operation, concluded 
treaties with the Christian Prince of Ayla and some Jewish 
tribes of the South.® According to these treaties Jews and 
Christians could be taken into the protection of the Islamic 
community as against payment of a capitation-tax. In Islam 
there were two classes of tax-payers—the Faithful who paid 
the poor-tax (Zakat) and the professors of monotheistic reli¬ 
gions who paid the capitation-tax (Khiraj). As against the 

1 Julius Braun, Gemftlde der Mohamedanisohe Welt, pp. 78-81. See Note (1) on p. 80, 
Goldziher, Mohammed and Islam, pp. 14-21. 

* Krehl, pp. 140 et seq~ 

a Muir, vol. IV,'pp. 182 et seq. Treaty with John, Christian Prince of Ayla, p. 187 
vol. IV, Treaty with the Jews of.Macna, Adzrnh and Jarba, p, 190, Having concluded 
these matters Mohamed quitted Tabuk, having halted there for 20 days, and returned to 
Medina, Dec., A.D. 630. 
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payment*of this tax the Islamic Empire was responsible to 
non-muslims for the protection of their person and property. 
To the heathens Mohanied was less indulgent than to the 
Jews and Christians. Nine years after he had settled down 
in Medina he, through his deputy, Abu Bakr, had it announced 
at the Mekkan feast that “ the heathens were not entitled to 
make a pilgrimage to the sanctuaries of Allah. Kill them, 
after the expiry of the holy months, kill them wherever you 
meet them I Take them prisoners, besiege them, hold every 
strategic position, and only when they accept Islam—grant 
them their freedom’* \ Thus a martial stamp was impressed upon 
Muslim activities, and thus the impulse was given to the later 
propaganda work. This policy, however, chiefly affected the 
Heathen Arabs. As against the organized forces of Islam 
they had no choice but submission. They might believe 
what they pleased, but outwardly they must conform to 
Islam. 

When, in the following year, Mohamed came to the 
annual pilgrim feast, there were no longer any unfaithful 
among the thousands that had come to hear him. Arabia 
bowed to the will of one man, and yielded to the spell of a 
higher faith, a loftier morality. And lo ! there lay open 
before her the path to world-conquest. Already preparations 
were in progress for an expedition to the frontiers of the 
Eastern Empire, when, on the 8th of June, 632, the Prophet 
passed away. 

It was now to be decided whether the ideas which Islam 
had implanted in Arabia were themselves powerful enough to 
hold the Arabs together and to lead them along the path of 
. glory and conquest, or whether it was merely the personality 


» On Jizyah, see Arnold’s Preaching of Islam, pp. 60 et seq. The Qur’an (II, 69, v. 73) 
expressly recognises Jews, Christians, and Sabians as capable of deserving the favour of 
God. See in this connection Arnold’s masterly article in Vol. 9, of the Encyclopaedia of 
Rtlifion and Ethicni pp. 766-769. On the history and legal aspect of Jizyah, see Aghnides 
Jntrod, to Mohamedan Law (Columbia University, 1916), pp. 398 et seq. 
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and wisdom of a single man—apart from the religion he foun¬ 
ded—that had so bfilliautly triumphed so far. ^ 

8. Khuda Bukhsh 


* I would specially refer the i*eader to Dr. Krohl'.s Mohamod (Leipzig, 1884) and 
to Dr. Arnold’s Preaching of Islam (Constable, 1913). Botlf these works combine scholar¬ 
ship with sympathy, and throughout show an understanding spirit rare in European 
writers. To both of these soholars Mohamed is a genuine Prophet of God—full of divine 
ecstasy ; bent on fulfilling his divine mission. Dr. Arnold (p 34) has exposed the 
popular Christian fallacy which sees two diametrically different persons in the Mohamed 
of Mckka and the M ohanied of Medina. Dr. Krehl’s life is one continuing tribute to the 
undeviating zeal of the Piophot. Dr. Ainohl’s book sliould be more widely known, and Dr. 
Krehl’s should bo made accessible to those who know no German. 
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THE CHINESE TANGLE; ITS SOLUTION 

One is apt to be bewildered at the astonishing re¬ 
velations appearing daily in China\ political kaleidoscope. 
This has been tru# since the latter part of August when 
civil war reared its head again in violent and dangerous 
form, but the march of events from October 23 has been 
too sudden and too rapid to permit the formation of 
sound and accurate judgment regarding the present political 
situation in China. It was on the night of October 22-23 that 
General Feng Yu-hsians:, popjilarly known as the “Christian 
General”, obtained the control of Peking through a Coup 
d’etat which completely upset the plans of the so-called 
Chihli Party, of whicli he had been a nominal member, 
and which has been from October 1923 in control of the 
central government of the Republic. The government of 
China, or at least the capital city of Peking, has been 
since then under the militarv control of General Fensr who 
still stands as the conqueror of the Northern military- 
factions. In the meantime, the political-military com¬ 
bination of General Feng, Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the Mukden 
war-lord, and Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the President of the Southern 
Republic, has resulted in the defeat of Marshal Wu Pei-fu, 
the soul of the Chihli Party, the forced abdication of the 
soldier President Tsao Kun also a member of that faction, 
and finally his flight from Peking. Following up his 
success General Feng has forced the “Boy Emperor” 
Hsuan Tung who was living in Peking since the downful 
of the Manchu Dynasty, to turn over the Imperial Seals 
and to evacuate the Forbidden City. As soon as all this 
was accomplished, the Christian General issued a call for 
a general “round-table” conference, and a new government 
has been created with Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, the former 
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leader of the Anfa Party, as the provisional President 
of the Republic. It is not necessary to go back very 
far in the history of recent events in China to understand 
the new situation. It should be remembered that Marshal 
Tuan Chi-jui had been thrice Premier under the Republic, 
and was driven from’office in the siynmer of 1920 when 
the Anfu Party, which dominated the Chinese government 
during most of the period of the European war, was 
routed by the armies of the Chihli party, vrhich since then 
was in control of the central go\»ernment of the Republic. 
We further understand that behind all these developments 
there is the secret influence of Japan and Soviet Russia, 
who, if they are finally able to get together and compose 
their differences, will undoubtedly dominate the Peking 
situation. 

Probably the situation has never been so complex 
since the dawn of the Republic and surely there has never 
been such power for destruction as exists in the various 
military camps of China at present. M(‘anwhi!e, Dictator 
Peng Yu-hsiang, Marshal Chang Tso-lin and the provisional 
President Tuan Chi-jui are temporarily conducting the 
Peking government pending a conference of China’s civil 
leaders who have been invited to meet at Shanghai 
to organize a stable and efficient constitutional governmeat. 
The experiment is no doubt worth trying and deserves 
the commendation of all; but we have stirious misgivings. 
Will the attempt, however praiseworthy it may be, meet 
with adequate success ? In fact, ever since the Revolution 
of 1911, Chinese politics has been undergoing kalei¬ 
doscopic changes and startling dramatic developments. There 
have been so many experiments of constitution-making, but 
all have been more or less futile and none have achieved the 
desired results. During this short period there have come into 
office as many as eight Presidents in quick succession 
beginning with Dr. Sun Yat-sen and ending with the present 
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holder of the office, Marshal Tuan Chi-jui and under 
every one of them, the prospects of Chinese unity and 
the revival of Chinese greatness have remained as distant 
as ever. Even, at the present moment, the political situa¬ 
tion is far from encouraging. China actually remains 
divided into several hostile camps ‘which are formidable 
enough despite recent events to make further warfare 
most probable and extremely destructive. Within the 
rival camps jealousies and treachery are so plentiful 
that desertions are likely at any moment entailing new align¬ 
ments. Already we have heard, though the report may not 
be quite true, that Chang Tso-lin and Eeng Yu-hsiang have 
not been pulling quite well and that Marshal Chang has 
suddenly left Peking for his headquarters Mukden in 
Manchuria. There is no describing the chaos which exsists in 
the land and there is not a military man of consequence in 
the Republic who will trust any other man. The whole 
situation thus seems to be fraught with the gravest perils and 
he must be a very bold prophet who ventures to predict what 
will exactly be the turn of events in the near future. 

Republican China is really in the throes of a grave national 
crisis. The march of events in the last few weeks has 
wrought such momentous consequences and has created such 
a situation that the gravity of the problems is indeed appal¬ 
ling. To comprehend, however, the issues that are involved 
in the present civil war, in all their aspects and to rightly 
understand the recent developments requires a retrospective 
reference to the chequered and sad history of Cliina. 

The Manchus had invaded and established themselves in 
China in 1644j. Prom that date there were no serious internal 
disturbances in China for a hundred and fifty years. During 
the greater portion of the time, the administration was at 
on(^ strong, able and enlightened, for two of the first four 
Manchu Emperors were great and commanding personalities, 
while the length of time they severally occupied the throne 
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did much to consolidate the position of the Dynasty. The 
second Manchu sovereign, the great Kanghi, proclaimed 
Emperor in 1661, occupied the throne for the long term of 
sixty-one years, and his long rule was extremely brilliant and 
vigorous. Kanghi’s immediate successor, Yung Cheng, was 
far from being a weak man ; but the fourth Manchu sovereign, 
Keen-lung (1736-1796) was perhaps the greatest and most 
successful ruler in China. He abdicated in 1796 and from 
that date began the history of China’s misfortunes. With 
the accession of Kia-King (1796-1821) set in the degenera¬ 
tion of the Empire. The court became corrupt and the 
administration ceased to be efficient. The corruption of the 
public service gradually alienated the sympathies of the 
people. Justice was nowhere to be found; the verdict was 
sold to the highest bidder. It became far from uncommon for 
rich criminals sentenced to death to get substitutes procured 
for them, offices were sold to men who had never passed an 
examination, and who were wholly illiterate, the sole value 
of the office lying in its being a tool for extortion. Extortion 
and malversation ran to extraordinary lengths. The officials 
waxed rich on ill-gotten wealth, and a few accumulated 
enormous fortunes. But the'administration went on sinking 
lower and lower in the estimation of the people, while of 
course its efficiency was getting steadily crippled. Kia-King 
was neither a strong man nor a great worker, and under him 
the debacle began. The next emperor Taou-Kwang (1821- 
1850) attempted to check the corruption of the court and to 
amend the evils of the administration, but the task was 
impossible. To the problem of internal difficulties were now 
added foreign troubles and complications. Great Britain, 
France and Russia were the chief countries which wanted 
forcefully to open China to the trade, missions and diplomacy 
of the rest of the world, accompanied by minor acts of 
encroachment, interference and seizure of territory under the 
legal guise of treaties. Great Britain began her definitely 
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aggressive policy with the Opium War ” ending in the Treaty 
of Nanking, 1842, whereby China had to open five Treaty 
Ports and to surrender her right of fiscal autonomy. Besides, 
China was required to pay a huge indemnity and to cede 
the island of Hongkong which became an English Crown 
Colony. From 1842 until the end 'of the century, however, 
step by step, China was driven from her position of isolation 
and independence and became a prey to the exploitation of 
Western powers. Back of each step taken by the European 
countries in their application of pressure to China lay the 
desire at first to develop trade and later to exploit the “Middle 
Kingdom ” as a field for investment and commercial enterprises. 
The hopeless incompetence and lethargy of the Manchu 
government even in the face of all these dangers led to the 
outbreak of the Taiping Rebellion which had for its object 
the expulsion of the Manchus from the throne of China. The 
Rebellion lasted for fourteen years (1850-1864) and affected 
as many as nine provinces in the South, and it might have 
succeeded but for the unwarranted intervention of foreign 
powers who lent their help to the Manchu government in the 
shape of money and men to put down the Rebellion. Thus 
was the first popular attempt at reform frustrated chiefly on 
account of foreign interference. The years from 1830 to the 
Chino-Japanese War of 1894-95 were marked by the struggle 
on the part of the foreign powers to hold what had been 
gained by force and to extort still more additional commercial 
and political concessions. Realisation of the utter futility of 
expecting protection from foes, either without or within, 
from the decentralised and degenerate Manchu goverifment 
was forced on the educated Chinese by the outcome of the 
war with Japan in 18*94-95, when China was thoroughly and 
ignominiously defeated. Then followed the events of 1897-98 
an4 it seemed that China was going to be parcelled out, as it 
were, by the different European powers like Germany, 
j^ussda, England, and France, but she was saved perhaps on 
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that occasion only through the intervention of President 
McKinley of the United States and Hay’s circular of 1899. 
But the defeats inflicted by the foreign powers on the " Celes¬ 
tial Empire ” did serve to bring home vividly to the Chinese 
the inherent weaknesses of their system of government. 

Briefly then, by 1808 the Chinese had been shown 
conclusively the inability of their government to keep the 
foreigners out of their country, or to protect Chinese interests 
when'they were in conflict with the interests of the European 
powers, or even of Japan. The powers had entrenched them¬ 
selves in China on a basis of equality or rather of superiority, 
and in so doing had imposed on the country a heavy burden 
of debt for indemnity and war expenses. Because of the new 
financial obligations of the State, the Central government had 
been forced to increase taxes on the people, whereas the 
foreigners were trading in the country by paying at Treaty 
Ports a duty of five per cent on all imports, and not more 
than five per cent on exports. Even over this insignificant 
revenue the Central government had no control, as much of 
the ^revenue derivable from customs was mortgaged for 
various loans and indemnities. The increase of taxes carried 
with it an increase, not a diminution, of the “ Squeeze ” of 
the officials. The corruption of the court was notorious and 
the people were fast getting ready for revolt because of their 
intolerable economic grievances and because of the influence 
of Western ideas and culture which were introduced no doubt 
by England, France and the United States. 

These phases of outside intrusion into Chinese life and 
often of unjust encroachment and inconsiderate interference 
helped to bring on the Reform Movement of 1898. Presently 
there arose a group of reformers dominated by Kang Yu-wei 
and Liang Chi-chao who advocated an urgent need for re¬ 
forms in all the branches of the administration, if China were 
to be saved at all from imminent ruin and disaster. This was 
the beginning of the party advocating reform under the 
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Manchus, as opposed to the societies conducting an anti- 
dynastic agitation. In reality, these reformers were but the 
forerunners of those who desired to overthrow the old and 
to substitute for it the new, economically and politically. For 
sometime, this small band of patriots succeeded in winning 
over to their cause the young Chinese^ Emperor Kwang Hsu 
and there followed what are known as the “ Hundred days ” 
of reform. The decrees issued involved educational, indus¬ 
trial, agricultural, and army changes and reorganisation, as 
well as some alterations in the administrative machinery. But 
the bureaucracy or the officials as a class got alarmed ; they 
had not yet been brought to a realisation of the fact that the 
old institutions were no longer adapted to the new requirements 
of the state. They could not perceive that the system itself 
was antiquated and was no longer capable of meeting the grow¬ 
ing needs of the Empire. They approached the old Empress 
Dowager Tzu Hsi who had been sitting quietly by during this 
period waiting for the opposition to the reformers to become 
sufficiently pronounced, and requested her to take over the reins 
of government. Tzu Hsi at once took drastic steps agaipst 
the party of the Emperor and the result was the Coup d’etat 
of 1898 by which the Empress assumed control and Kwang 
Hsu became a virtual prisoner until his death in 1908. After 
the restoration, edicts began to appear in rapid succession 
cancelling all the reforms enacted during the “ Hundred days ” 
and providing for the punishment of K’ang Yu-wei and 
his followers. Thus the reform movement apparently failed 
so far as the attainment of its immediate objects was con¬ 
cerned. One criticism of these reform measures is, however, 
necessary. The changes proposed in 1898 did not touch the 
fundamental weakness of the Chinese administrative system. 
The old theory that the relation of the central government 
to the provinces was merely supervisory was not disturbed 
in the least by these decrees, although that was the vital 
point of the machinery which needed to be reformed. The 
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general policy of reform along certain lines might be adopted 
by the Imperial Government, but it was left to the provincial 
authorities to put this programme into execution, and it 
very often happened that the officials would act only when 
it was their interest to do so, or when strong pressure was 
brought to bear on them’to act against their own inclinations. 
In fact that was the ancient and time-honoured tradition 
of the Chinese administrative system. Ever since the time 
of the Duke of Tsin (221 B.C.) the history of China has 
been practically a long and unceasing struggle between the 
forces of nationalism as represented by the Emperor and the 
disruptive tendencies of feudalism as represented by the 
provincial authorities. The history of China has, therefore, 
always been periods of efficient rule under powerful and 
suceessful Imperial dynasties which could keep the disintegrat¬ 
ing forces in check, followed by periods of anarchy, con¬ 
fusion and disorder chiefly due to the revolts of provincial 
governments, and the Imperial Dynasties, known as the Tsin 
Han, Tang, Sung and Ming are so very famous only because 
they could successfully put down and check the disruptive 
forces of feudalism. Whenever the central government 
has been weak and inefficient in China, with the consequent 
looseness of control over the provincial authorities, the forces 
of anarchy and disorder reared their heads, causing untold 
miseries and sufferings to the people. The most essential 
step in carrying out any reforms of permanent value in China 
is, therefore, the establishment of a direct relationship bet¬ 
ween the central government and the people. The mere 
power of appointment and dismissal together with a general 
supervision and direction, is not sufficient to ensure a uni¬ 
form administration. This necessity was not properly under¬ 
stood by the reform party of 1898. The reforms then 
advocated provided for the introduction of new ideas and to 
a certain extent enlarged the scope of parts of the existing 
machinery of government, but did not alter the structure 

28 
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or the form of ^jovernment. They did not above all touch 
the plague-spot of the administrative system—the relation 
between the central and the local governments. Yet the 
reforms of 1898 might have done much tc strengthen the 
constitution provided they were successful. But that was 
not to be. The movement failed becanse the reforms attempt¬ 
ed came into conflict with the self-interest of the ruling 
class, but from its failure came a new direction to the 
movement towards political reform. The chief importance 
of this movement in 1898 lay in the fact that it was the 
first definite attempt to adjust the administration of China 
to the new conditions that had arisen ; it wanted to reconcile 
the existence of the Manchu dynasty with the growing 
national aspirations of the people. But the failure of the 
attempt gave an impetus to the work of those men who felt 
that change could only come and progress be made with 
the overthrow of the Manchu dyansty. This desperate feel¬ 
ing largely due to the failure of the Kang Yu-wei movement 
and the consequent domination of the ultra-conservatives 
and reactionaries, both Manchu and Chinese, helped to bring 
on the Boxer Uprising of 1900. But the rising was again 
more ruthlessly suppressed by the foreign powers than in 
the case of the Taiping Eebellion. 

The genesis of Boxerism marks the end of the period of 
constitutional agitation for reform in China and the over¬ 
throw of the movement convinced the entire nation that a 
root and branch revolution was the only remedy for the miser¬ 
able state of things. The old Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi, no 
doubt, granted many reforms formerly advocated by the 
reformers of 1898, during the period from 1901-1908, but 
they were then considered to be too inadequate and dis¬ 
appointing for satisfying the aspirations of the people. The 
result was the Revolution of 1911 which was an unqualified 
success, so far as the overthrow of the Manchu yoke was 
concerned. But the attempt of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the father 
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of the Revolution did not quite succeed. China was made a 
Republic, no doubt, but the ofl&cials and bureaucrats of 
the old imperial Manchu regime very soon took advantage 
of the new political situation and exploited it for their own 
selfish ends. President Yuan Shi-kai was a very strong 
man and so long as he was at the helm of affairs (1912-1916) 
everything went smoothly on; but his death in June, 1916, 
was the signal for unceasing party strifes and never-ending 
provincial revolts. The military governors appointed by 
Yuan refused to submit to the central government when his 
strong hand was removed and their troops terrorised the 
populations upon whom they were quartered. Ever since 
there has been civil war, not as a rule, for any definite 
principle, but simply to determine which of various rival 
generals should govern various groups of provinces. After 
Yuan Shi-kai there has been a rapid succession of various 
Presidents, Li Yuan-hung, Feng Kuo-chang, Hsu Hsi-chang, 
Li Yuan-hung again, Tsao Kun, and the present holder of 
the oflB.ce Tuan Chi-jui, but none of them has succeeded 
in giving China what she most badly and urgently requires 
above everything else,—a stable and eflB.(ient constitutional 
government. 

The aggravation of the present trouble in China, due to 
the predominance of Chinese militarists, dates from February, 
1917. In that month the American ambassador in Peking, 
Paul Reinsch, requested President Li Yuan-hung that China 
should sever diplomatic relations with Germany. Li Yuan- 
hung was, however, devoted to democratic ideas; his one 
aim was to unite the country, to stop fighting and to 
establish a real republic. He was trusted by the people 
and he was convinced that if the country could be kept 
at peace, his honest endeavours would be crowned with 
success. Li had recalled the Parliament dismissed by 
Yuan Shi-kai, and in the spring of 1917 the outlook for 
democracy, peace and national prosperity was rather bright. 
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But the persistent propaganda of the United States 
triumphed at last. The Prime Minister Tuan Ohi-jui, a 
militarist, was strongly in favour of war. The Cabinet 
also decided in favour of war, but the majority in the 
Parliament was against it. The militarists then com¬ 
pelled the President by threat • of military force 
to dissolve Parliament unconstitutionally. President Li 
Yuan-hung resigned and was succeeded by Feng Kuo- 
chang more agreeable to the militarists. Then at last they 
were free to declare war on Germany and Austria. But the 
final declaration of war was preceded by military revolts, 
different military governors declared themselves independent 
of the Peking Government, Parliament disappeared, the 
militarists were in the saddle and the constitution had come 
to a sudden end. The entry of China into the last Great 
War thus proved to be the greatest misfortune to that country 
and for this America was chiefly responsible. What might 
have become a prosperous nation has ever since become the 
prey of military autocrats. 

The outlook is indeed very gloomy. The Central Govern¬ 
ment has not during the last few years functioned at all. It is 
nearly bankrupt and has not the money for bearing adequate¬ 
ly even the ordinary expenses of the State. Customs which 
is a principal source of revenue with all the important modern 
states of the world, forms but a very insignificant portion of 
Chinese revenue. China bartered away her fiscal independ¬ 
ence as early as 1842 by the Treaty of Nanking which 
provided for a duty at Treaty Ports, now numbering about 
fifty, of only five per cent, on imports and not more than 
five per cent, on exports. Change in the tariff is practically 
impossible, since China has concluded such commercial 
treaties with thirteen states, and therefore, any change in 
the tariff requires the unanimous consent of all the 
thirteen powers, A.t the same time much of the revenue 
derivable from customs is mortgaged for various loans and 
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indemnities, so that customs cannot be dealt with from the 
point of view of Chinese interests alone. An essential condi¬ 
tion of China’s solvency would, therefore, be the elimination 
of foreign rights and territories, of foreign spheres of influence 
and foreign spheres of interests from the Chinese soil. The 
need of sources of revenue is desperate, but the internal 
customs are collected by the provincial authorities who usually 
intercept them and use them for private armies and civil wars. 
The Central Government is not strong enough to stop these 
abuses. The military governors of provinces or groups of 
provinces, who are called Tuchuns, govern despotically in 
defiance of Peking, and commit depredations on the inhabi¬ 
tants of the districts over which they rule. They are nomi¬ 
nally appointed by Peking, but in practice depend only upon 
the favour of the soldiers in their provinces. The Central 
Government is almost bankrupt and is unable to pay the 
soldiers who very often live by loot and by such portions of 
the Tuchun’s ill-gotten wealth as he finds it prudent to 
surrender to them. This is thus a virtual recrudescence of old 
feudalism which from time to time brought anarchy and 
confusion into China. The state of China today is rather one 
of turmoil than of transition. As yet, the forces of enlighten¬ 
ment are still battling with the forces of reaction, and these 
latter, it should be remembered, are strongly entrenched 
behind the usages of centuries. The immediate result of so 
stupendous and so violent a conflict is to be found in the 
widespread existence of chaos. It now remains to be seen 
whether the present government of Peng Yu-hsiang and Tuan 
Chi-jui is quite able to control the provincial governors and 
can permanently put down the forces of anarchy and disorder, 
and thereby organise a stable government. This is the 
problem which confronts them to-day. 

A strong centralised system of administration as was 
organised by the Tsin, Han, Tang, or even by the earlier 
sovereigns of the Manchu dynasties, is no longer within the 
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domain of practical politics, especially in view of the new 
cultural awakening represented by the student movement 
and the spread, in all spheres of life and art, of democratic 
ideas which have received a fresh impetus since the last Great 
War. Even during the periods of strong central control 
mentioned above, the centrifugal force was ever present, and 
was merely held in check. The slightest weakening of autho¬ 
rity or looseness of control over the provincial governments, 
invariably witnessed the revival of anarchy and disorder. 
Thus the lesson of past political history of China ever since 
the accession of the Tsin dynasty in the year 221 B. 0., points 
to the failure of all schemes of a stable, central, autocratic 
government. The only alternative is, therefore, a federation 
which will follow the lines of the American Constitution allow¬ 
ing a large measure of autonomy to the constituent provinces, 
because the division into provinces is very ancient and the 
provincial feeling is very strong. After securing internal 
political consolidation on federal lines, the first duty of united 
China would be to direct her attention to the abolition of all 
sorts of Treaty Eights—economic and extraterritorial, subver¬ 
sive of China’s Sovereignty. The bold and successful stand 
taken by Japan in 1898, and by Turkey in the recent 
Lausanne Conference, led to the abrogation of all such humi¬ 
liating rights of exterritoriality enjoyed by European Powers 
in those countries. The world knows how the abolition of 
such capitulations has helped Japan and recently Turkey also 
in the attainment of their political and economic solidarity. 
The Washington Conference of 1921-22, apparently alive to 
this similar problem so vital for China, passed a resolution 
as the result of a very strong and able note submitted by the 
Chinese Delegation—the resolution which seemed to envisage 
a policy of sympathetic treatment of China’s difficulties. That 
pl^ge, however, of the European and American Powers 
remahls unredeemed even today. But the history of China 
eHtdl 0 # other countries with the experience of similar foreign 
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rights and privileges conclusively proves that China can never 
attain her full stature of economic and political nationhood 
without a thorough purging of these manifest foreign evils. 

Thus the solution of the Chinese puzzle depends on two 
things : on© is the establishment of a stable federal govern¬ 
ment, and the other .is the assertion by China of her 
full sovereign rights. If the present leaders of China 
can accomplish this tremendous task, which they have the 
power to do, in view of the recent happy combinatif»n of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the President of the Southern Republic, 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war-lord. Marshal 
Tuan Chi-jui, the leader of the powerful Anfu Party, and 
fast, though not the least. General Peng Yu-hsiang, then they 
will have certainly earned the undying gratitude of millions 
of their countrymen. 

Tripuraei Ohakravarti 
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DESERT NIGHT 

Oh, bliss unspeakable ! 

To he beneath the stars 

And drink the beauty of a breathless night, 

A deathless night in purple velvet clad. 

« « # 

Dreams are indigenous to self. 

No man may steal them, no man say them nay. 

So lie, and dream and dream, 

With naught, ’twist self and heaven ; 

And underneath the soft moon-silvered sand. 

And overhead atomic spangles. 

That seem to beckon to a fellow-atom 
To come and follow their gold-dusted tracks. 

Perchance they are the children of the moon, these stars 
Begotten of the night. 

God’s lamps to lighten our dim-shrouded souls, 

And lead us into worlds of fantasy. 

14 * * 

So lie, and dream and dream. 

That yonder palm-tree, outlined against the sky, 

Stands sentinel to guard your love and you. 

There is no breeze, no puff of dew-kissed wind. 

Naught save a stillness that inspires awe. 

And thoughts of things unspoken. 

Things that are sacred, mad and glad and sad. 

Thoughts of such ecstasy, the heart must burst 
With rapturous anticipation. 

» « » 

God in the West is something far apart. 

God in the East is as a man’s own soul. 

And in the silence of a desert night 
His Nearness is intensified. 

So lie, and dream and dream 

Of His sweet Presence consecrating Love, 

And speaking through the moon and stars 
To you. 


Gwendoline Goodwin 
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Twelve Years at the German Imperial Court, by Count Zedlitz- 
Prutzschler, New York, Doran and Co. $5.00. 

Is Germany alone responsible for tHfe World War y Did she start it ? 
i'hese and similar questions are being discussed by scholars and diplomats all 
over the world. A new era of historical research in the field of diplomatic 
history has been inaugurated with the recent opening up of the archives of 
the German Foreign Office scholars of the world and the publication of the 
secret documents found there. This will clear up many unsolved problems 
and shift certain responsibilities of Germany, regarding the World War. 
However, one important factor regarding the responsibility and character of 
the actual motives of the various Foreign Offices will never be explained by 
• documents and that is the psychological side of the autocrats and rulers of 
the European nations who imposed their will and dictated their policies, in 
spite of Parliaments and Cabinets. 

The personality of William II, the ex-Kaiser, his ambitions and 
autocratic method of dealing with his Ministers, his susceptibility to 
flattery, and inability to hear the truth when unpalatable, his colossal 
ignorance and vanity, his duplicity in conducting foreign relations, also the 
■ nature and intrigue of Court-life in Berlin and Pottsdain is very clearly 
pictured in “ Twelve Years at the Imperial German Court ” by Count 
Zedlitz-Trutzschler who as an important officer of the Court had the 
unique opportunity to observe.^’ The author indicts the Kaiser for muddling 

in Germany's foreign affairs, and accuses high officials, even Prince von 

1 

Bulow for their lack of courage, as they dared not tell an unpleasant truth 
to the Kaiser. The Foreign Office officials and German diplomiats sent 
such information and dispatches only as would tickle his vanity. Even 
high military officers did not do their duty by opposing the Kaiser’s va¬ 
garies. The author has not indulged in gossip or scandals of Court-life 
which he must have known and has not spoiled the historical value of his 
observations with personal animosities or bitternesses to the Kaiser, or any 
member of the Court, Indeed, the book is so well written that in many 
respects it may serve as a podel for political research. 

The moral of the book is that ah autocrat, even with the best inten- 
tionSj must fail, because of his inability to grasp human problems from a 

2^ 
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broad and impersonal point of view. The book is particularly valuable for 
those who take psychological factors into consideration in the study of 
history. 

Tasaknath Das ' 


Letters written daring the Indian Hntiny, by Fred. Roberts, after¬ 
wards Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1924; pp. xxii and 169; illustrated. Price 10«.-6i. 

The horrors of the terrible days of the Indian Mutiny live again in 
these letters, edited by Lady Roberts, the late Field-MarshaFs daughter. 
The glowing accounts of his experiences in what he calls " the wonderful 
land of my adoption^’ we have read in Lord Robert’s Forty-one yean in 
India. The present volume contains about thirty of his letters which were 
written when he was jS. Subaltern in the army during the Mutiny. They 
tell the story of his adventures and the part he played in various capacities. 
Most of the letters were addressed to his father, mother and sister in 
England, when they were eagerly looking for the latest news from India. 
Young Roberts was then only twenty-four years old, and these letters are 
characteristic of youth. They reveal a nature full of enthusiasm ;—ambi¬ 
tious, courageous, persevering, loyal, valiant and relentless. He received 
promotion to the rank of Quarter-Master General, under Sir Colin 
Campbell, shortly after the outbreak of the Mutiny. The experiences 
narrated in these letters began at Peshwar and he took an active part in 
most of the strategic moves of the Mutiny. Kaye, Colonel Malleson and 
Sir George Forrest, among others, have written the history of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, in voluminous editions compiled from the records that were at their 
disposal-^nd these volumes have their own interest—but the young 
soldier’s letters, giving first-hand information, throw much fresh light on 
the Mutiny. 

In writing to his mother from the Camp at Amritsar he says, " you 
will have heard by that of my being well and happy, and appointed by 
Chamberlain^ as staff of the movable column. Well the troops assembled 
at Jhelum, and we have come along this far, doing a little business on the 
road such as disarming Regiments and executing mutineers. The death 
that seems to have the most effect is being blown "from a gun. It is rather 


V-' 


* Sir Neville Ohamberlain, 
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a horrible sight, but in these times we cannot be particular.” Predl. Roberts 
was keen about promotion and anxious to get the V. C., as is shown in 
a letter to his mother: “ Such a Medal to wear with ‘ For Valour ’ scrolled 
on it. How proud I shall be, darling Mother, when I show it to you— 
better than all the other medals put together. All get medals when given 
for a campaign, but few, very few, this glorious Cross. The papers go 
before Sir Colin to-day, so ere* I close this I shall know for certain whether 
I am to get it or not. My name has also gone in for a Brevet-Majority 
on promotion to a Company. Major Fred. Roberts. V.C.! will sound well, 
will it not ? To-day we cannot hear about Lord Roberts without thinkr 
ing of his V.C. 

His letters were admirably written, in spite of the scanty leisure of a 
soldier on active service. They tell many a thrilling story of the deeds of 
several regiments in various stages of the fight. They are not uncritical 
of superiors, nor do they stint praise of subordinates where praise is due. 
His own share in the operations is not concealed. Describing a skirmish 
near Cawnpore, when he pursued the Pandies, he says ; I never enjoyed 
a gallop more, seeing the wretched Sepoys first of all as you neared them 
throw away all their loot, then their arms and running as hard as they 
could, a few died like men, but the greater part begged for mercy. One 
villain, as I was coming close upon him with a spear seized a child from a 
woman close by and used it as a shield. I, however, managed to spear him 
and saved the poor little babe.” The thought of the sufferings of British 
women and children he found unbearable; “ I wish most sincerely that 
every woman and child were well away, and that these fiendish Sepoys 
had met with men only on whom their cruelties might have been practised 
without causing that feeling of intense horror which must pervade every 
one when they read what our poor unfortunate women and helpless children 
have had to undergo.” The gravity and horror of the situation were at 
their height when he writes thus to his sister Harriet: “ You must not 
think, darling Harriet, that I pity the Sepoys or blackguards who are 
rebelling against us. On the contrary, few are more unrelenting than I 
am when a prisoner is brought in, I am the first to call out to have him 
hanged, knowing that unless the severest measures are adopted we shall 
have no end to our war, but it does make one melancholy to come across 
accidents such as I have related. They cannot be avoided I well know. 
Soldiers get into a town, and cannot be expected to distinguish between 
the guilty and innocent in the heat of the moment, yet such scenes make 
one wish that all was settled.” 
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Fred.' Roberts had all the enthusiasm of a born soldier and was many 
times mentioned in despatches for bravery and devotion to duty. His 
description of the siege of Delhi after some days’ hard fighting is realistic: 
“ Within half an hour we walked up ‘ the Chadui Chauk ’ without seeing 
a soul, almost to the Palace to where our left had advanced. Powder bags 
were then brought up, and away went the gates of the Great Mogal. In we 
all rushed, killing every man we came across, which, however, were but 
few, and that night Headquarters were moved to the Palace, and we dined 
in the King’s small Durbar room. Everybody was turned out of the City, 
and all the houses were plundered. A very necessary punishment, but at 
the same time a sad sight to see old women and little children who had 
probably never stirred out of their houses before making for one of the 
gates and leaving their houses.” 

His picture of the Taj reminds us of Bernier’s description : “ Some 

old Peshwar friends who gave us two picnics!! at the Taj. What a lovely 
place the Taj is. I have never seen anything like it, perfect in every way. 
We had it lighted up. The more you look at it, the better pleased you 
are. How glorious the designer must have felt when the means for bring¬ 
ing into reality what his wonderful imagination had conjured up were 
placed at his disposal. I could have spent days and days there.” 

Young Roberts was always longing for '‘long, long letters” from 
home and the eagerness with which they were read by the young soldier 
marks his filial devotion. While driving the scattered bonds of rebels to 
the north of the Lucknow and Cawnpore Road he writes to his sister 
Harriet: “ Our cavalry were on the look out and cut up some 400 of the 

rascals as they came flying out. The success was complete. We only had 
20 casualties, took six guns of sorts and killed upwards of 500. Yesterday, 
the 26th, we halted for the purpose of destroying the place, which was 
done most effectually. It makes one very sad, however, dearest Harriet, 
in the midst of all our success to see what distress a small fight of this kind 
even occasions. 1 went into the village last evening to see what damage 
was being done to the defences. Nearly all the houses had been burnt, 
except in one corner. As I approached, a very old man met me and said 
* here are two cows ; I have still another in the house, which I will bring 
out to you, but for God’s sake don’t burn the only property I have in the 
world. Yesterday morning I had five sons. See, here are three of them, 
the other two fled away, and I don’t know whether they have shared the 
same fate and are dead, or whether they may have escaped. None of us 
ever bore arms against your Government. We are all labourers. 3Ever 
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since the rebellion took place, I have prayed for your success, and if all my 
sons are killed, I shall still pray for you, for I know under any other rule 
we have nothing but oppression and tyranny to expect.* The old man went 
on for a long time and seemed so truthful that I had not the heart to burn 
bis house. Going a little further, I came on three women watching the 
dead bodies of their husbands, none of them Sepoys, I believe. Among 
the colleagues mentioned by Roberts is Dighton Probyn (afterwards 
General Sir Dighton Probyn) a very nice fellow.” 

Lady Roberts is to be complimented on the interesting maps which 
she has included in the volume. They show “ The Relief of Lucknow,” 
The Outram-Havelock Advance, September, 1857 ” and “^The Colin 
Campbell Advance.” An interesting Preface to the volume contains a 
short history of the family in which Fred. Roberts was so brilliant a figure. 

The historical significance of these letters cannot be denied. Many 
works have been published on the Mutiny, both by European and Indian 
writers; numerous recollections of the horrors of the time have been 
recorded by many military or civilian pens; but it cannot be said that a 
complete history of the Mutiny has ever been written. These letters are 
of great value as supplementary material for such a history of the Mutiny; 
but nothing can be done until Englishmen and Indians shall agree to share 
the task and give the world their impartial judgment on the facts. It is 
no easy task, and racial prejudice and non-co-operation must be barred if 
the work is to be successful. The records preserved in the Government 
and Ruling Princes* State archives should be placed unhesitatingly at the 
disposal of the historian. In a recent report of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, held in Calcutta, emphasis was laid on the desirability 
of giving historians access to certain records now regarded as a “ sealed 
book.” Ml e trust that sooner or later, something will be done in this 
direction. 

Haeihar Das 


Labour in Indian Industries. Thesis approved for the Degree 
of Doctor of Science, Economies, in the University of London, by G. M. 
Broughton, O.B.E., M.A. (Published by the Oxford University Press). 

This is a well written book which will prove useful to teachers and 
students as bringing together in one volume much that is scattered over a 
wide field. It is for the most part based on available oflSeial reports, e.g., 
the Census Reports, the reports of the Factory Labour Commission the 
Reports of the Committee on Industrial Unrest, etc. The information 
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contained in these reports has been supplemented by enquiries conducted 
personally by the author while employed as Adviser to the Labour Bureau 
of the Industrial Department of the Government of India. 

The theme of the first two chapters is the origin and the growth of the 
Industrial Revolution in India. This is followed by a study of the avail¬ 
able sources of labour supply and the demand for labour in the major 
Provinces of British India. A study of the conditions of labour in the mills 
and factories enables the author to lay bare the undesirable features of 
Indian factory life some of which at any rate are removable. As illustra¬ 
tions may be mentioned the congestion found in one roomed tenaments in 
the town of Bombay (p. 118, 120), the absence in Bombay and in 
Calcutta mitls of suitable arrangements for the meals of the workers, of 
cr^hes where children may be accommodated during working hours (p. 127, 
137) etc. These among other defects and the absence of the ordinary 
amenities make it clear that the owners of the cotton and the jute mills 
have failed to rise to the height of their responsibilities in spite of the 
handsome dividends which they have been enjoying during recent years 
amounting in some eases to 80 or 90 % or even to 375 % Dr. Broughton 
would have helped in rousing the public conscience of this country if she 
had made a critical study, side by side, of the profits and wages in the 
textile industries of India. She, however, dismisses the subject by making 
a casual reference to the “ large profits ” in the cotton and jute mills within 
recent years and for the rest, she refers the inquirer to the issue of Capital 
of the 25th January, 1923. It is time that employers in India realised 
what employers in the West are being forced to realise either by their 
governments or by the spirit of the times that industry should be conducted 
as a social service. The West has moved a long way from the comforting 
belief that common good can only be attained amidst the clash of divergent 
interests of men actuated solely by a desire for personal gain. Dr, Brough¬ 
ton no doubt refers to these new ideas and ideals (p. 197) and appeals to 
the Indian employers to give them a trial but her appeal would have been 
irresistible had it been based on a comparative study of profits and wages. 

The concluding chapter on “ Ameliorative Measures” is replete with 
interesting constructive suggestions and while readily giving credit to the 
State for what it has already done to relieve the lot of the Indian workers, 
Dr. Broughton boldly points out the larger and graver responsibilities of 
the government of a country whose masses are as yet illiterate and 
powerless. 


J. P. N. 
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Correspondence 

THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

To THE Editor, The Calcutta Review. 

Dear Sir, 

Columbia University of New York in its 171 st session, is offering 
3,242 courses of studies for about 40,000 students. In the faculty of the 
University there are 1,898 professors and lecturers. Columbia University 
is expanding with great rapidity. What a contrast for India! Instead of 
encouraging higher education in India there are systematic efforts to 
discourage it under every pretence. The Inchcape Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee advised the Government to make certain reductions of expen¬ 
diture of the Department of Education. But the Lee Commission Report 
advocates that an additional crore and a quarter of rupees be annually 
spent on the services. Indian nation is starving so far as true education is 
concerned. We hope that all political parties of India will unite to secure 
from the Government an additional crore of rupees annually to spread 
scientific and industrial education. We earnestly plead that the 
people of India should strengthen the position of the existing univer¬ 
sities and raise their standard. We ask the co-operation of the people 
of Bengal, especially the former students of the Calcutta University, to 
do all they can so that the scope and activities of the University will 
widen to meet the need of the nation. 


Yours etc., 
Taraknath Das 
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Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 

As announced in our last issue, the bust of the late 
Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was unveiled in the Eastern Hall of 
the Senate House on Saturday, the 6 th December, 1924 , by 
the Hon’ble Justice Sir Ewart Greaves, Vice-Chancellor. 
The ceremony took place before a well-attended meeting of 
Fellows of this University. Sir Nilratan Sircar, on behalf of the 
Senate, requested Sir Ewart to unveil the bust and observed 
as follows: 

“ It is my privilege to ask you on behalf of the members of 
this University to unveil the bust that has been installed here in 
order to perpetuate the memory of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 
We all know that no marble, or for the matter of that, no pre¬ 
cious metal can adequately represent the departed saint whose 
loss we all mourn. But we, however, have faith in symbols and 
this piece of marble will be dear and sacred to our heart so long 
as it represents the features of Sir Gooroo Dass. Sir, to a 
nation nothing is so precious as the example of the lives of its 
great men. This little bust will not only recount to future genera¬ 
tions the noble words and deeds of Sir Gooroo Dass, but will also 
inspire them with the spirit of his saintly life that was dedicated 
to the devoted service of God and man. You are. Sir, to-day in 
the forefront of those who are trying to realise the cultural ideal 
for which Sir Gooroo Dass lived and strove, and it is in the 
fitness of things that the task of unveiling his bust has been 
entrusted to you, which I earnestly invite you to do.” 

The occasion was great and indeed solemn. It was the 
unveiling ceremony of the bust of one who was not only one 
of the best and greatest men of his generation but also the 
fir$t Indian Vice-Chancellor of our University. Sir Ewart 
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Greaves rose equal to the occasion and spoke in terms which 
are worthy of reproduction : 

“ Sir Nilratan and Gentlemen : It is only in accord¬ 
ance with the fitness of things that the unveiling of the bust of 
Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee should take place in connection with 
a meeting of the Senate *of this University which he served so 
long and faithfully, of which he was such a distinguished orna¬ 
ment and whose Vice-Chancellor he was for two years, 1890-92. 

But I would desire to dwell for a few brief moments this 
afternoon not so much on his distinguished academic career, 
which is well known to you all who knew him for longer and 
more intimately than I did, nor on his distinguished career as 
a Judge of the High Court of Calcutta where his memory 
is recalled in the learned and lucid decisions, especially in 
matters of Hindu Law, which are recorded in the Law Reports 
of that Court and which I always read with the respect and 
attention which they demand coming from one of his knowledge 
and attainments, but I would prefer to dwell on the man himself. 

All of us, I suppose, in the course of our lives, have met, 
from time to time, but I fear all too rarely, men and women who 
seem to stand out from their fellows as something apart from 
the ordinary—they are persons, not necessarily of profound 
learning or attainments but who impress themselves on their 
fellow men and on their surroundings by the saintliness of their 
character and by the manner of their life. We feel as we meet 
them that the world is better by their presence and richer by 
their example. They seem to exhalate from themselves a 
fragrance which comes like a refreshing breeze to a thirsty land. 
Consciously or unconsciously, we are better by their presence 
and uplifted by their example. 

They are to be met with in every country and in every 
clime, they are not the especial products of any religion or of 
any civilization. As I stand here this afternoon my mind goes 
back to two such men whom I have known myself in my own 
country. One, an Oxford Tutor, whose name is not known to 
26 
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you, William Campion. The other, who is probably known 
to you, at any rate by name, Henry Scott Holland, for 
many years a Canon of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s in 
London and, subsequently, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. And Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee seemed 
to me to be one of such men. * 

You cannot conceive of any action or thought of his as 
mean or petty, he was above and beyond such things—actuated 
only by the highest motives, exacting from himself and from 
others the highest standards, and living always in the light of 
that religion which he cherished and loved so well. The world 
is better by their lives and poorer by their loss. 

In the dust of controversy, in the strivings for place and 
power, in the searchings for material wealth, in the rush and 
hurry of these modern days, it is well that we should turn aside 
for a few brief moments this afternoon to contemplate the 
memory of one who seemed above such things, who was in the 
world but not of the world, and who strove alw^ays for what was 
best and highest, never actuated by personal motives and by 
thoughts of self but by his life and by his example lifting others 
to the high plane on which he lived himself. 

I recall as I stand here that spare ascetic figure who was 
so familiar within these walls, a man of remarkable character, 
of pious and devoted life, and I feel proud that it should fall to 
my lot to-day as Vice-Chancellor of this University to unveil 
the bust which has been erected to his memory by his admirers 
and his friends.” 


The Late Dr. Subramanya Iyer. 


We desire to associate ourselves with the sentiments of 
deep sorrow which all India is expressing today at the death 
of Dr. Subramanya Iyer, the grand old man of Madras. Dr. 
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Iyer, it may not be generally known, was one of the al^mnt of 
our University. In 1908, on the occasion of our Jubilee, 
the Senate had the proud privilege of conferring upon 
him, along with other distinguished representatives of the 
different Universities in India, the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Law. Dr. Subramanya Iyer was a great scholar ; we mourn 
to-day not merely the loss the world of scholarship has suffered 
by his death. Dr. Iyer was a great lawyer and an eminent 
judge; we mourn not merely so much the loss the domain of 
legal studies has suffered by his demise. Dr. Iyer was a distin¬ 
guished educationist,—it is not the loss that the educational 
activities of Madras have suffered that we mourn so much 
to-day. What is uppermost in our minds is the independence 
of his character which feared not the wrath and fury 
of the men in power. His bold letter to the Viceroy, couched 
in passionate, yet convincing terms renouncing the Knighthood 
and other titles conferred upon him will always remain a 
memorable document which will arrest the admiration and 
respect of future generations. Dr. Subramanya Iyer’s name 
will be handed down to posterity as one of the greatest Indians 
of his day and his life and career will for ever guide his fellow- 
countrymen in their march towards the realisation of that 
ultimate goal which is the aim of every true son of India. 

* * * 


The Late Mr. Girishchandra Mukerjee. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Mr. Girish¬ 
chandra Mukerjee, M.A., who served this University for twenty- 
five years from 1889-1914- Mr. Mukerjee joined the University 
as first Assistant and was appointed Assistant Registrar in 
1901 which post he filled with conspicuous ability and distinc¬ 
tion for a long and eventful period extending over fourteen years. 
He twice officiated as Registrar, once in 1905 and on another 
occasion in 1908. After his retirement in 1914, he was nomi- 
nated a Fellow of the University for a term of five years. He 
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accepted office as Registrar to the Bengal Medical Council and 
Secretary to the State Medical Faculty after he severed his 
connection with the University and was working in that capacity 
at the time of his death. Mr, Mukerjee was one of the ablest 
officers the University has ever had and he in his turn served 
the University with exemplary devotion. He was gifted with 
remarkable powers of organisation which were accompanied 
with energy, tact and perseverance. A man of his type makes 
his mark wherever he may be called upon to serve and it was no 
surprise to all who knew him to find that he had made himself, 
within a very short time, indispensable to the Bengal Medical 
Council. We offer our sincerest condolences to the bereaved 
family for the heavy loss sustained by them. 


The Late Mr. Abdul Majid. 

Before the proceedings of the Senate began on the 6th 
December, 1924, the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor moved from 
the Chair a resolution expressing the regret of the University 
at the death of the Hon'ble Mr. Abdul Majid who represented 
Assam on the Senate for a number of years, Mr, Majid was 
for some time Legal Remembrancer to the Government of 
Assam; he sat on the Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
for several months in 1920; he returned to Assam and 
rose to occupy a seat on the Executive Council of the Govern¬ 
ment of that province. His death is a severe loss to Assam. 
We offer our sincere condolences to the bereaved family. 


Kamala Lecturer. 

It will be within the recollection of our readers that 
Mrs. Annie Besant was invited by the Senate to deliver a 
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course of lectures in the University under the tennis of an 
endowment created by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in 
January, 1924, in memory of his daughter. We are now glad 
to announce that she will be coming to Calcutta in the second 
week of January and will deliver her lectures at the Senate 
House on the 12th, 13th and 14th instant at 5 P.M. We 
hasten to offer a cordial welcome to Mrs. Besant. The subject 
of her lectures is “ Indian Ideals of (?) Education, (/V) Philosophy 
and Religion and (m) Art,” and we reproduce the Synopsis 
which was laid before the Senate in December, 1924 : 


I. Education 

Preamble—Homage to the Great Founder as Father 

Education and Culture—Their common Basis, their 
Difference, their Divorce—“ Mathematics and Music ”— 
Beauty essential—Ancient and Modern Syshuns—Relation of 
the State to each, its cessation, and renewal—Necessity of a 
definite Ideal—Caste in relation to the functions of organic 
National Life, and to Vocational Training—Value of Learning 
as Such, and the homage paid to it in Ancient India—The 
Ashrama, the Vihara and the Madrasah—Th('ir Ideals, and 
their several contributions to the National Life—Their Rela¬ 
tion to the Life of the People—The Disappearance of Indian 
Ideals, and its rapid and disastrous effects—The invasion by 
a new System—Aims of Modern Education in India and its 
unexpected corollaries—How to revive Ancient Ideals and 
to adapt them for the Moulding of a National Civilisation, to 
serve as a Model for the new World Era. 


11. Philosophy and Religion 

Meaning of the two terras and the Sphere of each— 
Human types to which they severally belong—Knowledge and 
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Love—Their interdependence, and the danger of separation— 
Their function in Realisation—Supreme value of Hindu 
Philosophy and Religion, ineeling every human need—Object 
of its Philosophy to put an eiid to pain—Its method, Realisa¬ 
tion of Brahman, Bliss—It aims at the recognition of the One, 
and the understanding of the Many-^-a lational Philosophy 
leads to Pantheism—Spinoza and Mansel—Hinduism recog¬ 
nises infinite Gradations of Beings, as Mod(;rn Astronomy 
recognises infinite Gradations of Solar Syst('ms; Nirguna 
Brahman—Saguna Brahman—'i'he Darshanas—Advaita 

Vedanta the link between Hinduism and Islam—Tliis highest 
manifestation of llumaii Iiitelh'et cannot compreliend the 
Supremo—Lord Buddha speaks last word of Logic—'Die three 
branches of Vedanta and IMokslia----} he Pravi-itti and Nivritti 
Margas—Their three sulidivisions—The Samkhya and modern 
Monism—Yoga succeeds whore Intt^ilecl tails—The Stages of 
Consciousness— Sliri Sbank iracdia-rya’s conditions for Study 
of Vedanta—The Peace of the Eternal 

III. Art 

The “ Philosophy of Beauty ”—Two futidamental Views— 
Created by human mind, throujiii analysis foIlovv(?d by syn¬ 
thesis—Emanated hy Divine Ideation einbodied in Sattva—a 
Substantial Idea generating numberless particulars—The 
Arupa world and the Rupa—lle])rew conception of Arche¬ 
types, the World of Ideas preceding the World of Forms— 
Abstract Beauty and concrete 1 )eautirul things—Greek Trinity, 
Truth, Goodness, Beauty—Plato’s View—Indian View— 
Rasa—True Art (as true Science) comes from Above not 
from j^elow—Music and Architecture—Nataraja and His 
Damru —Contrast Tolstoy’s View—What is Art?—Worlds of 
Being and Becoming—Observation of Nature or Memory 
-Pictures ?—Indian sculptures and pictures of Devas—Contrast 

Greek and with .Europeanised pictures—Modern Attempts 
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at reproducing Mental Impressions—Beauty and * Art as 
instruments of Culture—Tlie Revival of Art in Bengal—Its 
Promise for the Euture, 


Stephanos Nirmalendli Chose Lecturer. 


Professor ;^^aurice A. (.'annoy, M.A., Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the llniv(n’sity of Manchester, President of tlio 
Mancln siei' Society of Ilehraio Studios, Editor for and Ex- 
Prosideut of the MancJicst;-'/ Eiryptian and Oriental Society, 
etc., will d(divcr a course of eight lectures in Comparative 
Religion at the Western Hall, Senate .(fouse, Calcutta, on 
the dates and on subjects meiitioiKMl Ixdov/. Th(‘ Lecturesliip 
WHS founded with the ohj(H;t tlmt tlie J.cctnrer should endea¬ 
vour to show that the hiHiost ideal '^^f man lies in love, and 
service' to his fcllounmn according to the ('s.sciice of the 
teacliini? and life of ^ 7 /a/s/ and tliat life lived under the 
Guidances of this ideal een^t ituted the highest advancement 
of human personality, the acceptance of a particular creed or 
dogma being of snhordinale iiuf'ortauce ; 


Loetnre I 
Lecture II 
Lecture III 
Lecture IV 
Lecture V 
Lecture VI 
Lecture VII ... 
Lecture VIII ... 


Diypojad llic Do.ul 
](ie;is about Deafii 
Birth and Crraiioii 
Givers of Life 
Men and God.s 
I'he Idea of Holiness 
Religious E.speriencp 
Life more abundant 


... b’rid.ay, the Otb January, 

at .0 r. .\i. 

... Saturday, the lOlh January, 
iat .5 iMi. 

... Friday, the Kith January, 

l!f3o, at 5 p.Ai. 

... Saturday, the 17th January, 
at 5 r.M. 

... Frida\, the 23rd January, 

1925, at 5 r.M. 

... Saturday, the 21th January, 

1926, at 5 P.M, 

... Tuesday, the 27th January, 
1925, at 5 p.M. 

... Wednesday, the 2Sth January, 
1925, at 5 p.M. 
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Minto Professor. 

The term of office of Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A., 
D.Sc. (Econ.), M.L.C., as Minto Professor of Economics 
expires in January, 1925. On the 6th December last the Senate, 
on the motion of Principal Herambacharfdra Maitra, accepted the 
unanimous recommendation of the Syndicate to the effect that 
Dr. Banerjea should be re-appointed Minto Professor for a 
further period of five years. It was in the fitness of things 
that this was so done, for Dr. Banerjea has not only served the 
University during the last few years with ability and devotion 
in his capacity as a member of the Legislative Council but 
has also, as was pointed out by Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, 
happily belied the traditions of his office. In his letter to the 
Registrar, dated the 21st November, 1924, which we reproduce 
below, he refers with perfect grace to the solid work he has 
already done and to the programme he has in view for future 
activity. 

“ With reference to my work as Minto Professor of Economics, I 
beg to state that, during my term of appointment, besides taking regular 
classes in the Post-Graduate‘Department of the Calcutta University, I 
delivered four courses of public lectures on the following subjects, 
namely, "Current Indian Finance," "Indian Trade," "Fiscal Policy in 
India" and "Industrial Education in India." 1 also delivered three 
introductory lectures, " The Study of Economics at an Indian University," 
" The Trend of Modern Economic Thought " and "The Present Econo¬ 
mic Situation in India." The fifth Series of my public lectures will 
commence on the 20 th instant, and the subject will be " The Principles 
of Indian Taxation." A book of mine on " Fiscal Policy in India " was 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., in 1922 . I submitted to the 
Syndicate some time ago a substantial portion of the manuscript of a 
work on " Industrial Organisation in India." Another work, namely, 

" The History of Indian Finance," which will be a volume of about 600 
or 700 pages, is expected to be ready shortly. I have also on hand at 
present a work on " Indian Provincial Finance." 

>1 was selected in 1921 by the Calcutta University as one of its 
Delegates to the Congress of Universities at Oxford and I delivered at 
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the Congress a short address on “ Universities and the Study of Econo¬ 
mics, Civics and Politics " and took part in the general deliberations of 
the Congress and its Committees. I also availed myself of this oppor¬ 
tunity to visit many of the Universities of the United Kingdom and of 
the Continent of Europe and made a special study of the systems of 
commercial education which prevailed at these Universities, and it was 
on the basis of my report on flie subject that the B, Com. Degree was 
instituted by the Senate in this University and classes in Commerce 
were established. 

If I am re-appointed, I propose to complete the works I have at 
present on hand and also to write a book on Indian Public DebtP 

In this connection we should note that we have read with 
considerable anxiety the correspondence, published in the 
Minutes of the Syndicate, that has been going on for some¬ 
time past between Government and the University. The 
controversy, briefly speaking, centres round the question as to 
whether the Government of India or the Government of Bengal 
will bear the cost for maintenance of this Chair. It will be 
useful to remember that the Minto Professorship was the first 
University Chair founded in Calcutta, barring of course the 
Tagore Professorship of Law. The Chair was established by 
the Government of India through the personal interest that was 
taken in University affairs by one of our most distinguished 
Chancellors, Lord Minto. The question has not yet been finally 
decided, but we sincerely hope that Government will recognise 
the necessity of continuance of the grant, whether to be paid 
by the Imperial Government or Local Government it does not 
matter, so as to enable the University to continue to foster the 
study of a subject regarding the importance of which there 
cannot be any-two questions. 


The Post-Graduate Reorganisation Committee. 

The Interim Report of the Post-Graduate Reorganisation 
Committee was placed before and accepted by the Senate on 
27 
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the 6th. December, 1924. This Report did not, in fact, tackle 
the various questions which have been raised in connection with 
the Post-Graduate Department; it only provides for the creation, 
as a temporary measure, of a Board of Appointments for the 
Post-Graduate Department. The Committee, we understand, is 
sitting from day to day and examining the representatives of 
the various Boards in the Departments of Arts and Science. 
The Report is reproduced below: 

Report. 

We, the members of the Committee appointed by the Senate 
to consider and report on the working of the Post-Graduate Department, 
beg to submit the following interim report: 

I. We recommend that clause (</), Section I2 and clause 
Section 22, Chapter XI of the Regulations be deleted and that a new 
section under the heading “ Appointments Board ” to be numbered as 
Section 23A, be added as follows : 

“ All questions relating to appointments, tenure, pay, terms and 
conditions of service, regarding the teaching staff under Chapter XI 
shall be referred by the Executive Committee of the Post-Graduate 
Council concerned to an Appointments Board which shall hold office till 
30th June, 1926, or for such short period, after that date, as the Senate 
may think necessary. The Appointments Board shall be constituted as 
follows: 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, ex-officio \ 

(2) President of the Council concerned, f.i?., the President 

of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts in the case of an 

appointment in Arts Department and the President of the 
Post-Graduate Council in Science in the case of an appoint¬ 
ment in the Science Department; 

(3) Chairman of one of the Boards mentioned in Section 8 and 18 

in case of an appointment relating to that particular Board ; 

(4) One representative of the Board of Higher Studies concerned; 

(5) & (6) Two .representatives of the Executive Committee 

concerned; 

(7) One representative of the Faculty of Arts in the case of an 
appointment in the Arts Department and one representative 
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of the Faculty of Science in the case of an appointment in the 
Science Department; 

( 8 ) & ( 9 ) Two representatives of the Syndicate one of whom shall 
be the Head of or a Professor in an affiliated College; 

( 10 ) & (ii) Two representatives of the Senate one of whom shall 
the Head of or a Professor in an affiliated College; 

Provided that the two representatives of Affiliated Colleges, 
mentioned in the above two clauses, shall not be members of 
the staff of one and the same college; 

( 12 ) President of the Board of Accounts. 

The quorum for a meeting of the Appointments Board shall be 
fixed at 8 . 

The Appointments Board shall, whenever possible, co-opt not more 
than two members, not being members of the Senate and not in receipt 
of any salary from the University, on the ground of their special 
knowledge of, or interest in, the subject or subjects in which appoint¬ 
ments shall be made by the said Board. The function of such members 
shall be to give advice, but they shall not vote at meetings of the said 
Board. 

The Board of Higher Studies concerned shall recommend not more 
than two names for each of the appointments under the Board, as 
sanctioned by the Senate, to the Executive Committee of the Post- 
Graduate Council in Arts or Science, as the case may be, who' shall 
thereupon consider such proposal and forward the name or names to the 
Appointments Board with its observations, if any; 

Provided always that the Executive Committee shall have the right 
to propose one additional name for each appointment, if it deems 
necessary. 

The final selection shall then be made by the Appointments Board 
whose choice shall not be limited by the recommendation or recommen¬ 
dations of the Board of Higher Studies or Executive Committee, but it 
shall be subject to confirmation by the Senate which shall have the power 
to send back the name or names proposed to the Appointments Board 
for review. 

In case any Board of Higher Studies desires the'creation of a new 
post not sanctioned by the Senate or not provided for in the Budget or 
in the case of abolition of any post, the Board of Higher Studies 
concerned shall make its recommendations to the Executive Committee 
who shall thereupon consider such proposal in consultation with the 
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Board of Accounts and forward its recommendation to the Senate for 
necessary orders. Provided always that the Executive Committee of the 
Post-Graduate Council concerned may also recommend the creation of a 
new post in consultation with the Board of Higher Studies concerned.*' 

II. We further recommend that Sections 12 and 22 be modified, as 
indicated below 

(1) The word “ initiate ” will have to b6 replaced by “ make.” 

(2) Proceedings of the Boards of Higher Studies shall be subject to 
confirmation, revision or modification by the Executive Committee which 
shall also have the power to send such proceedings back to the Boards 
of Higher Studies for further consideration. 

(3) Proceedings of the Executive Committee, except as otherwise 
provided for, shall be subject to confirmation, revision or modification by 
the Council which shall also have the power to send such proceedings 
back to the Executive Committee for futher consideration. 

III. Sections 13 and 23 should, in our opinion, be revised as 
follows: 

Each Board of Higher Studies shall, not less than six months before 
the termination of the academic session, formulate the requirements of its 
special department during the ensuing session, together with an estimate 
of the probable financial cost. The Executive Committee shall thereupon 
scrutinise the said requirements and elect a Committee called the Budget 
Comrhittee consisting of the President and three members of the 
Executive Committee who shall in consultation with the University Board 
of Accounts prepare a consolidated Budget. The Budget shall then be 
placed before the Council for such observations as it may make. The 
Budget, thereafter, should be forwarded to the University Board of 
Accounts to be laid with their comments thereupon before the Senate. 


W. E. Greaves, {Vice-Chancellor). 
Nilratan Sircar. 

Herambachandra Maitra. 
Upendranath Brahmachari. 
Girischandra Bose, 

H. E. Stapleton. 

S. C. Mahalanobis. 

Paul Brfihl. 


Syamaprasad Mookerjee 


Jnanchandra Ghosh. 

J. R. Banerjea. 

W. S. Urquhart. 

B. C. Roy. 

R. N. Gilchrist. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. 

P. N. Banerjee. 
Pramathanath Banerjea. 
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Research in Comparative Philosophy. 

A scheme of research in Comparative Philosophy was sub¬ 
mitted by Pandit Muralydhar Banerjee, M.A., now working in 
Post-Graduate Department of the University, to the late Presi¬ 
dent of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts. At his recommenda¬ 
tion the publication of two works comprised in the scheme was 
sanctioned by the Executive Committee on the 19th January, 
1924, and it was ordered that the works should be published in 
the Journal of Letters and extra copies printed off for separate 
publication. 

Synopsis of chapters of the two works with brief introduc¬ 
tions are now published elsewhere and these, it is hoped, will 
give a general idea of the scheme of the work done. 

The first work is a “ Genetic History of the Problems of 
Philosophy.” The second work is a “ Genetic History of Indian 
Philosophy.” When these two works are finished, it is in 
contemplation of the learned author to prepare other works to 
complete the series of Genetic Histories.—The third and subse¬ 
quent works in contemplation are the following: 

Third work: A Genetic History of the Problems of 
Morality. 

Fourth work: A Genetic History of the Problems of 
Art. 

Fifth work: A Genetic History of the Problems of 
Religion. 

# * » 

The Next Convocation. 

• 

The Annual Convocation of the University will be held at 
the Senate House on Saturday the 21st February, 1925, at 
3 P.M. His Excellency Lord Lytton, Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity, will preside. 
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Final M. B. Examination, November, 1924. 

The number of candidates registered for Parts I and II.of 
the Examination was 12 of whom 3 passed, 8 failed and one 
was expelled. Of those who failed one passed in Part I whilst 

3 passed in Part II. • 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (New) of 
the examination was 160 of whom 89 passed, 67 failed and 

4 were absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (Old) of 
the Examination was 3 of whom 2 failed and one was absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part II (New) of 
the Examination was 132 of whom 81 passed, 49 failed and 
2 were absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part II (Old) of 
the Examination was 2 of whom none passed. 

# » # 


First M. B. Examination, November, 1924. 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was i8i of whom 67 passed, 99 failed and 15 were absent. 

» # * 


Preliminary Scientific M. B. Examination, 
November, 1924 . 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 81 of whom 61 passed, 15 failed and 5 were absent. 

- » ★ * . 


Sir Asutosh Memorial Fund Sub-Committees. 

The following Sub-Committees have been formed with 
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authbrity to raise subscriptions on behalf of the Sir-48ut08h 
Memorial Committee from the public for the Sir Asutosh 
Memorial Fund, to be forwarded to the Treasurer of the 
Memorial Committee, Sir E. N. Mookerjee, 6 and 7 , Clive 
Street, Calcutta: 


1. At Badukia P. 0. {24 Parganas). 

Mr Jatindramohan Bose, Mr, Manimohan Chatterjee, Mr. Kshetra- 
nath Mukherjee, Mr. Sudhindramadhab Bose, Mr. Jogeshcbandra Sarkhel. 


2. At Gopalganj P. O. {Faridpur). 

President —Mr. Gopal Chandra Mookerjee {Presideiit, Bar Library, 
Gopalganj), Secretary —Mr. Sukumar Dasgupta, M.A. {Translator, 
S. D. A. Mission and Hon, Secy, The Coronation Library, Gopalganj), 
Mr. Chandra Bilas Mookerjee {Zemindar Sy Ilony. Magistrate), Mr. Giris- 
chandra De, B.A. {Head Master, Mission School, Gopalganj). Mr. 
Narendranath Dasgupta, M.A. {Head Master, S. N. Academy, Gopal¬ 
ganj), Moulvi Abdul Quader {President, Local Board, Gopalganj and Hony. 
Magistrate), Mr. Saratchandra Sen {Vice-President, Local Board, Gopal¬ 
ganj, and Member, District Board, Faridpur). 


3. At Bhola ( Barisal). 

Mr. Pakshinaranjan Banerjee, Mr. Bhobeshehandra Ray, S. D. 0 „ 
Mr. Kuladakuraat Gangnli, Mr. Jogeswar Ray, Maulavi Amjad Ali, 
Maulavi Akimuddin, Maulavi Narazamman, Maulavi Bazul fiahaman, 
Mr. Hrishikesh Banerjee {Manager, Court of Wards), JMaulavi Golam 
Akbar {Cjo Jaynagor), Mr. Pramathanath Chowdhruy {Cjo Lalmohan), 
Mr. Shyamacharan Chakrabarti, Mr. Bisbnucharan De, Mr. Pravatranjan 
Biswas, Mr. Akhilehandra Mookerjee, Mr. Bhubanmohan Sarkar, Maulavi 
Mir Mahammad Ismail {Sub-Registrar). 

I'. At Magura {Jessore). 

Mr. Rebatikanta Sarkar, Pleader, President; Mr. Narendfanath 
Cbakravarti, B.L., {Secretary and Treasurer)', Mr. Nilgopal 

Chakravarti, B.L., Pleader; Mr. Sasankasekhar Bhatteeharyya, Pleader; 
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Mr. Charuchandra Sen, B.L., Pleader; Mr. Jatindranath Bagohi, Muktear; 
Mr. Pramathabhusan Mitra, Muktear; Mr. Upeodrachandra Dasgupta, 
B.L., Head Master of the Local School; Mr. Dwijendranath Banerjee, 
Agent, Naldanga Raj State j^Syed Abdur Rauf, B.L., Pleader; Mr. Hashem 
Ali, B.L., Pleader; Mr. Amulyaratan Bhattaeharyya, 6.A., Teacher, 
Magura High English School; Mr. Baidyanath Bhattaeharyya, Teacher, 
Magura High English School; Mr. Taraknath* Chakravarti, Landholder; 
Mr. Ramnamyan Kar, M.A., Head Master, Sripur M. C. High English 
School; Mr. Kantibhushan Maulik, Head Master, Nakol High English 
School; Mr. Hemantakumar Majumdar, B.L., Head Master, Binodpur 
B. K. High English School; Mr. Rakhaldas Goswami, B.A., Head 
Master, Gangarampur P. K. Institution ; Mr. Panehanan Chakravarti, B.A., 
Head Master, Satrujitpur K. P. High English School; Mr. Saratchandra 
Bhattaeharyya, B..\., Nahata School. 


5. At Natore {Rajshahi). 

Md. Asrafali, Bar-at-Law; Quazi Md. Jasimuddin; Quazi Md. Isa, 
Joint-Secretary; Mr. Pramathanath Lahiri, B.L.; Mr. Trailokyanath Nandi; 
Mr. Jadavohandra Bhattaeharyya; Mr. Kisorimohan Pramanik, Treasurer; 
Mr. Sureshehandra Ray, Pleader; Mr. Kamalaprosad Sukul, Secretary; 
Md. Abdus Raharaan Saha; Mr. Pramathanath Kaviraj; Mr. Durgananda 
Sanyal; Mr. Basantakumar Saha; Mr. Indusekhar Siddhanta, B.L.; 
Kumar B. N. Ray, B.A., President; Mv. Satyaprasanna Majumdar, 
M.A., B.L.,MunsifE, Vice-President; Mr. JaminikantaBhaduri; Mr. Puma- 
chandra Bhattaeharyya. 


6. At Rangpur. 

Prof. S. K. Rudra; Prof. H. C. Chanda, M.A., Mr. Tafazal Hossain ; 
Mr. Tarapada Pandit; Mr. Makhanlal Ray; Mr. Jesaratulla Sarkar; 
Mr. Pmbodhohandra Biswas; Mr. Abul Hossain Biswas ; Mr. Manilal 
Cbatterjee; Mr. Bhabesehandra Sen; Mr. Mokeswar Rahaman; Mr. 
Jnanendraram Baksi; Mr. Bimalkumar Bose; Mr. Matiar Rahaman; Mr. 
Abdul Hamid Mr. Esbitischandra Ray and Mr. Ajitkumar Sen. 

7. At Bong AON {Jemre) 

Mr* Anadinath Sen, Sub-Divisional Officer Bongaon ; Mr, Gobinda- 
obaadm Chakravarti, Munsiff; Mr* Satyacharan Bose, Pleader {Secretary 
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and Cashier ); Mr, Surendranath Mitra, M.A., B.L., Pleader j Mr. Pramod- 
chandra Banerjee, Pleader ; Mr. Satischandra Banerjee, Mukhtfear j Mr. 
Jatindranarayan Chaudhuri, M.A., B.L. ; Mr. Surendranath Chatterjee, 
M.B.; Dr. Bhushancbandra Sadhu j Mr. Manmathanath Chatterjee, 
Mukhtear; Maulavi Muzibiir Rahman ; Maulavi Matiar Rahaman and 
Maulavi Wazed Ah. 


8. At CoMiLLA {Tipperah), 

Mr. Upendramohan Mitra, M.A.,B.L., Chairman, Comilla Municipality 
{President) ; Mr. Satischandra Ray, Secretary, Comilla Victoria,College 
and Collegiate School ; Mr. Satyendranath Basu, M.A., Principal, Comilla 
Victoria College ; Khan Bahadur Maulavi Ali Ahmed, Zemindar, Comilla ; 
Rai Bhudar Das, Bahadur, Government Pleader, Comilla ; Mr. Indubhushan 
Datta, Zemindar and Banker, Comilla ; Mr. Jyotischandra Mukherjee, 
M.A., Head Master, Comilla Zilla School; Mr. Basantakumar Kar, 
Head Master, Comilla Yousulf H.E. School; Mr. Janakinath Sarkar, 
Head Master, Comilla Is war Pathsala: Mr. Akshayakumar Sen, B.A. 
Head Master, Comilla M.E. School ; Mr. Syed Fazlur Rahman, Head 
Master, Comilla Hussania, Madrasa ; Mr. Dhirendranath Datta, B.L. j 
Pleader, Comilla Judges Court ; Mr. Akhilehandra Datta, B.L., M.L.C. j 
Mr. Kailaschandra Das, Mukhtear ; Mr. Muhammed Ishaque, B.A., Head 
Master, Comilla Victoria Collegiate School, {Secretary and Treasurer). 

9. At Indas {Bankura), 

Mr. Sueharuchandra Sarkar ; Mr. Praphullaehandra Sarkar ; Mr. 
Krishnakishore Das, B.L.; Mr. Maheswar Bhattacharyya ; Dr. Manmatha"- 
nath Mitra ; Mr. Saukariprasad Hazra. 

10. At Birnagab {Nadia). 

Mr. Surendranath Khan j Mr. Niradkumar Mukherjee ; Mr. Tara- 
charan Banerjee ; Mr. Asutosh Bhattacharyya ; Mr. Krishnasekhar Bose. 

II. At Birbhum. 

President ,—Haripado Mukherjee, Esq. Headmaster, Birbhum Zila 

School. 
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Mmiers.-^uperinteadent pi tha Hiada Hostel, Superinteadeat of 
the Additional Hostel, Superintendent, of the Mahoinedan Hostel 
Satisohandra Sen, Msq., B.A., B.T., Bonbihari Das, Esq., M.A., B.T.; 
Moulvi Syed Abdul Quader. 

* - * * 

Sir Nilratan Sircar. 

The term of Fellowship of Sir Nilratan Sircar expires 
towards the end of next month. Five years ago he was elected 
to the Senate by the Faculty of Medicine. This time, for 
reasons which we need not discuss at this stage, he chose to 
stand for election from a different constituency, that of the 
Registered Graduates, and we rejoice to find that he has been 
returned unopposed. 

* * * 


Dr. Prabhatchandra Chakravarty. 

We are glad to announce that another distinguished lectur¬ 
er in the Post-Graduate Department has been admitted to the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Mr. Prabhatchandra Chakra¬ 
varty, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, joined the University in 
1917 after passing the M.A. Examination in 1916 stand¬ 
ing first in First Class in Sanskrit. He was awarded the 
Premchand Roychand Studentship in 1921. The subject of his 
thesis for the doctorate was “ linguistic and Grammatical 
Speculations of the Hindus and the Philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar.” 

* * Hi 


Our Frontispiece. 

frontispiece for this month represents one of the 
episodes in the story of Behnla which is one of the 
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popular folktales of Bengal. Behula’s husband Lakhindar 
died on the night of their wedding from the bite of a snake 
sent by Manma^ the snake-goddess, who had a quarrel with 
Lakhindar’s father. Behula took her husband’s body in a 
raft and floated down tlM 9 stream, determined to bring him 
back to life. The gods ultimately took pity on her for her 
devotion and restored her husband to life. While she was 
floating in the raft with her husband's body it was reduced to 
a skeleton and Behula met with many sore troubles and 
temptations but she overcame them all. The picture illustrates 
one of her sorest trials when she seemed to see her mother 
calling her and trying to persuade her to come away leaving 
her husband’s bones to which she had been clinging so 
devotedly. 

« « 4 ^ 

A Correction. 

P. 64 , line 1 , between ‘ mistrust ’ and ' and ’ add “ but this feeling 
gradually disappeared ” and p. 62 , line 9 , after “ among ” add ‘ them.’ 
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APPENDIX 

I 

A GENETIC HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF 

PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction. 

The first work is a genetic history of the Problems of Philosophy. 
This is the result of a comprehensive survey of the history of Religion 
and Philosophy of all nations. In it’ it is shewn that not only the 
fundamental problems of religion and philosophy but the order of 
their development also are the same in all nations and individuals. 
It is a universal history of Philosophy, the final synthesis of all schools 
of thought into an organic whole, in which the different systems of 
Philosophy are shewn as stages of development in the continuous 
evolution of a w'orld Philosophy built up by Humanity of which the 
different nations and individual philosophers are members. 

Synopsis of Chapters. 

CHAPTER I.—Introduction. 

Section i. —The different methods of treating history of Philosophy. 

(1) The Empirical Method. 

( 2 ) The Sceptical Method. 

( 3 ) The Eclectic Method. 

( 4 ) The Dialectic Method. 

( 5 ) The Evolutional Method. 

( 6 ) The Genetic Method. 

Section 2 .—The fundamental problems of Philosophy. 

(1) They are primarily divisible into two classes : the 

Practical and the Theoretical. 

( 2 ) Their mutual relation and the order of their genesis. 

( 3 ) Problems of Practical Philosophy. 

{a) The first problem of Practical Philosophy— 
Morality. 

(b) The second problem of Practical Philosophy 
—Art. 

{c) The third problem of Practical Philosophy— 
Religion. 
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(4) Problems!of]Theoretical|Philosophy. 

The determination of the relation between Know¬ 
ledge and Reality. 

(a) The first problem of Theoretical Philosophy 
turns on the antithesis between Uni- 
, versal and Particular in Knowledge 
and Reality. 

(3) The second problem of Theoretical Philo¬ 
sophy turns on the antithesis between 
Subject and Object in Knowledge and 
Reality. 

CHAPTER II.—The First Problem of Practical Philosophy—Morality. 

It turns on the antithesis of right and wrong in the 
human Conduct. 

Section i.—T hd First Stage: 

Harmony; childish innocence. 

Section 2. —The Second Stage : 

Conflict; distinction between right and wrong, be-' 
tween sin and shame and their opposites. 

Section 3 .—The Third Stage : 

Reconciliation of the right with the agreeable. 
CHAPTER III.—The Second Problem of Practical Philosophy—Art. 
Section i.—T he First Stage : 

Harmony; Naive and unreflective Art. 

Section 2. —The Second Stage : 

Conflict; Sentimental or Romantic Art vs. Classical 
Art: richness of Content vs. perfection of Form. 
Section 3.—^The Third Stage : 

Reconciliation ; Synthesis of Romantic and Classical 
Art. 

CHAPTER IV.—^The Third Problem of Practical Philosophy—Religion. 
Section i. —The First Stage ; 

Harmony, Naive Optimism, Nature-worship, Cos- 
mosophy. 

Section 2.—The Second Stage: 

Conflict, Cosmosophy vs. Acosmism, Nature-worship 
vs. Theosophy, Optimism vs. Pessimism. 

Section 3.— The Third Stage: 

Reconciliation ; Anthroposophy, Pessimistic Optimism. 
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CHAPTER V.J«-The First Problem of Theoretical Philosophy: it turns 

on the antithesis between the Universal and the 
Particular the whole and the part, the one and the 
many, both in Knowledge and Reality. 

CHAPTER VI.—The First Problem continued 

The First Stage : • 

A state of Harmony. 

In Theory of Knowledge:— 

Intuitionism, Naive Rationalism. Genesis of the 
categories of perceptual knowledge. 

In Theory of Reality:— 

Naive Pluralism. 

CHAPTER VII.—The First Problem continued:— 

The Second Stage: 

A state of Conflict. 

In Theory of Knowledge 

Empiricism vs. Rationalism. Genesis of the 
categories of Conceptual knowledge as op¬ 
posed to the categories of Perceptual 
knowledge. 

In Theory of Reality:— 

Abstract Particularism vs. Abstract UnIver- 
salism. 

CHAPTER VIII.—The First Problem continued:— 

The Third Stage: 

Reconciliation of the opposites. 

In Theory of Knowledge 
Rational Empirism. 

Genesis of the categories of Concrete Rational 
Knowledge. 

In Theory of Reality !— 

Concrete Universalism. 

Pluralistic Monism. 

CHAPTER IX.—The Second Problem of Theoretical Philosophy:— 

It turns on the antithesis between the Subject and 
the Object. 

CHAPTER X*—‘The Second Prdslem continued *•— 

The First Stage t 
A stale of Harmoliy. 
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In theory of Knowledge:— 

Naive Presentationism. 

In Theory of Reality: 

Natural Realism. 

CHAPTER XL—The Second Problem continued 

The Second Stage; 

A sta^e of conflict between the opposites. 

In Theory of Knpwledge :— 

Presentationism vs. Re-presentationism. 
In Theory of Reality :— 

Realism vs. Idealism. 

CHAPTER XII.—The Second Problem continued :— 

The Third Stage ; 

Reconciliation of the opposites. 

In Theory of Knowledge :— 

Absolute Knowledge. 

In Theory of Reality:— 

Ideal Realism. 


Muralydhar Banerjee 
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II. 

A GENETIC HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

c 

Introduction 

The second work is a Genetic history of Indian Philosophy. In it 
the general conclusion reached in the first work is illustrated by a special 
study of the religious movements and philosophical schools of India. In 
this comprehensive view of Indian religious and philosophical thought a 
synthesis of all the conflicting religious sects and philosophical schools of 
India is reached. In this synthesis the different sects and schools without 
losing their individual distinctness appear as the progressive stages of 
development of a single process of thought. The systems instead of 
appearing as rigidly fixed, isolated units are seen as moving currents of 
thought, in the very process of their birth, coalescing and growing in 
volume and rolling with ever richer blending of colors and tints and 
rushing of multitudinous waves and myriad-faced ripples into the mighty 
stream of thought of Humanity of which the first work is a record. Like 
ordinary histories of religion and philosophy it is not a mere dated sum¬ 
mary of the contents of books. It shews the inward evolution of thought, 
the unfolding of the race-consciousness as a whole in all its aspects and 
stages of development through the religious and philosophical literature 
of India. It penetrates into the inner core of spiritual life of India and* 
unbosoms her very heart-beats in a way inaccessible to any foreign 
writer. It is based on original researches in every branch of Indian 
religious and philosophical literature. 

Synopsis of Chapters. 

CHAPTER I.—Introduction. 

Section i. —Problems of Philosophy and the order of their develop¬ 
ment are the same in nations and in individuals. 

Section 2.—Determination of the order of genesis of Indian Philo¬ 
sophical- systems by the application of the genetic 
. . law established above. 
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Section 3. —Comparison of the different stages of development of 
Indian Philosophy with the different stages of deve¬ 
lopment of European Philosophy and the determina¬ 
tion of their place in the history,of culture of the 
world. 

CHAPTER \l.—First Period. 

Harmony*: 

Philosophy of the Vedic Age. 

Philosophy in unity with religion. 

Harmony of Thought and Reality. 

Nebulous and vague currents of thought. 
Doctrines and Schools in the process of for¬ 
mation. 

Three stages: 

1. Philosophy of the Mantra period. 

2. Philosophy of the Brahmana period. 

3. Philosophy of the Upanishad period. 
CHAPl'ER III.—The First Stage:— 

Philosophy of the Mantra period (Devata kSnda). 
Cosmosophy. 

Naive Pluralism and Realism leading to Polytheism, 
sometimes rising to Monotheism and Pantheism. 
CHAP'l'ER IV.—Philosophy of the Vedic Age continued :— 

The Second Stage :— 

Philosophy of the Brahmanas (Karma Kanda) and 
. the Upanishads (Jnana Kanda) in their earlier 

stage. 

Conflict:— 

Hedonism vs. Asceticism. 

Cosmosophy 7^,v. Acosmism. 

Optimism vs. Pessimism. 

Nature Worship vs. Theoscphy. 

Pluralism vs. Abstract Universalism and Negative 
Pantheism. 

Realism vs. Idealism. 

CHAPTER V.—Philosophy of the Vedic Age continued :— 

The Third Stage ;— 

Reconciliation of the opposites. 

Philosophy of the Upanishads (later stage). 
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■ - . . Anthroposophy. 

Pessimistic optimism. 

Concrete Pantheism. 

‘ Absolute Idealism. 

CHAPTER W.’—Second Period. 

Conflict of Schools. 

Philosophy of the Post-Vedic Age down to the 
. decline of Buddhism. 

Philosophy becomes independent of Religion. 
Theory of Reality is based on the theory of Know¬ 
ledge. 

Rise of Contending Schools. 

Clear formulation and systematic development of 
doctrines. 

General Review of the Second Period. 

Conflict of Problems ;— 

In Morality, Pleasure vs. Duty. 

In Religion, Optimism vs. Pessimism. 

Theism vs. Atheism. 

In Philosophy—First Problem :— 

Theory of Knowledge:— 

Empiricism vs. Rationalism. 

Theory of Reality;— 

Pluralism vs. Monism. 

—Second Problem :— 

Theory of Knowledge:— 

Objective knowledge vs. Subjective knowledge. 
Theory of Reality:— 

Realism vs. Idealism. 

CHAPTER VII.—Second Period continued:— 

I. Anti-Vedic Schools. 

Thesis. 

{a) The LokSyata School. 

Hedonism. 

Optimism. 

Empiricism. 

Atheism. 

Pluralism. 

Realism. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—Second Period:— 

1. Anti-Vedic Schools continued. 

Antithesis. 

(d) The Jaina School. 

Asceticism. 

Pessimism. ^ 

Empiricism passing into Rationalism. 
Pluralism. 

Realism. 

Atheism followed in later Jainism by 
Man-Worship. 

CHAPTER IX.—Second Period 

1. Anti-Vedic Schools continued. 

Synthesis. 

(c) The Buddhist School. 

Asceticism modified by Hedonism. 

. (middle path). 

Pessimism. 

Empirical Rationalism. 

Pluralism. 

Realism passing into Idealism. 

The Hinayana School;— 

Atheism. 

The Mahayana School:— 

Man-worship. 

CHAPTER X.—Second Period continued:— 

2. Vedic Schools. 

{a) The Grammatical School of Panini. 

(b) The Purva-mimftnsS School of Jaimini. 
Hedonism. 

Optimism. 

Polytheism passing into disguised Atheism. 
Pragmatism. 

Pluralism. 

Realism. 

CHAPTER XI.—Second Period 

2 . Vedic Schools continued :— 

(c) The UttaramimansS School of Badarayana. 
Asceticism. 
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Pessimism. 

Pantheism. 

Idealism. 

CHAPTER XII.—Second Period continued;— 

3. Reconciliation of Anti-Vedic and Vedic Schools. 
(a) The Nyaya-Vaisheshika School. 

Asceticism. ‘ 

Pessimism, 

Deism. 

Rational Empiricism. 

Pluralism. 

Realism. 

CHAPTER Xlll.—Second Period. 

Reconciliation of Anti-Vedic and Vedic Schools 
continued:— 

(i>) The Sankhya-Yoga School. 

, Asceticism. 

Pessimism. 

Rational Empiricism, Mysticism. 
Pluralism. 

. Objective Idealism. 

The Sankhya School:— 

Atheism. 

The Yoga School. 

Theism. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Second Period. 

Reconciliation of Anti-Vedic. and Vedic Schools 
continued:— 

(c) The Pancharatra or the Bhagavata School. 
Optimism. 

Monotheism. 

Salvation by Love of God. < 

Pluralism. 

CHAPTER XV.—Second Period. 

Reconciliation of the Anti-Vedic and Vedic Schools 
continued:— ' ' , i 

(d) The Epic School. 

' The Philosophy of the Geeta. 
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Hedonism and Asceticism, reconciled 
in Nishkama karma. 

Pessimistic Optimism. 

' Concrete Pantheism reached by the 
theory of Incarnate God. 

Absolute Idealism. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Third Period. 

. Philosophy of the Neo-Hindu Age;— 

Synthesis of Conflicting Sects and Schools. 
Problems:— 

1. Reconciliation of Philosophy with Religion. 

2. Organisation of the Conflicting Sects and 

Schools into a Hierarchy of Cultures. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Third Period continued 

(1) Anti-Vedic Schools and their gradual absorp¬ 

tion into Neo-Hinduism. 

(a) The Charvaka School. 

(^) The Jaina School. 

(c) The Buddhist School. 

CHAPTER XVlIl.—Third Period continued:— 

(2) Sakta Schools. 

Reconciliation of Aiati-Vedic Schools with 
Saktaism. 

Cosmosophy, Optimism, Sakti-Worship.. 

(a) Tantric Hinduism. 

(^) Tantric Buddhism. 

CHAPTER XIX.—Third Period continued :— 

(3) Saiva Schools. 

Reconciliation of the Sankhya-Yoga School 
with Saivaism. 

Acosmism, Pessimism, Monotheism. 

(a) Thesis :— 

Pluralism and Realism. 

The Pasupata Darsana. 

The Mahesvara or Saiva DarSana. 

CHAPTER XX.—Third Period. 

Saiva Schools continued :— 

(^) Antithesis:— 

Pluralism and Idealism. 

The Tridandins. 

CHAPTER XXI.—Saiva Schools continued:— 

(<:) Synthesis of (a) and (^). 

Absolute Idealism. 

The Pratyabhijna School of Kashmere. 
CHAPTER XXII.—Third Period continued :— 

(4) Vaishnava Schools. 

Reconciliation of the Pancharatra and Epic 
Schools with Neo-Vaishnavism (Ramaism 
and Krishnaism). 
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Anthroposophy, Pessimistic Optimism, Mono¬ 
theism. 

Salvation through Bhakti as opposed to Know¬ 
ledge. 

(a) Thesis. 

The Dualistic Vedanta of Ananda- 
tirtha. 

CHAPTER XXIII.—Vaishnava Schools continued :— 

{b) Antithesis. 

The Pure Non-Dualistic VedSnta of 
BallabhScharya. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—Vaishnava Schools continued 

(tf) Synthesis: 

The Visishtadvaita Vada of RSmanuja. 
The DvaitS-dvaita Vada of Nimbarka. 
The Achintya Vedaveda Vada of 7 iva 
and Baladeva. 

CHAPTER XXV.—Third Period continued :— 

(5) SmSrta Schools. 

Ik Reconciliation of (1), (2), (3) and (4) with 
Smriti (Dharma SSstra and Purana) 
through the doctrines of Trinity, and 
Progressive Cultural stages. 

(?) Thesis :— 

The Dualistic and Realistic Schools. 

(a) The Theistic Nyaya Vaiseshika of 
Udayana and Gangesa. 

{^) The Theistic Sankhya-Yoga of the 
Puranas. 

(c) The Theistic MimansS of Kumarila. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—Smarta Schools continued :— 

(?V) Antithesis. 

Monistic and Idealistic Schools. 

{a) The Abstract Pantheistic VedSnta 
and the theory of MayS or Cosmic 
Illusion of Gaudapada and Sankara 
and their followers. 

(b) The Anirvachya-Vada of Sriharsha. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—SmSrta Schools continued 

(m) Synthesis. 

The Concrete Pantheistic Vedanta and the 
Bhedabheda Vida of Bijnina Bhikshu. 


Muralydhar Banerjee 



